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' It takes years to breed a good horse 


experience of 1 


makes. 


protection styles. 





Reo U.S Pat Of 
Time to Re-tire? 


(Buy Fisk) —write for complete list. 


requirements for which the horse is intended. 
Percheron—and it is just as unreasonable to compare the average automobile tire with Fisk Non-Skids. 


Back of every FISK INON-SKID is an 



















years of knowledge of horses to obtain finally the type to meet the 
You don’t expect the saddle horse to do the work of the 


7 years of “tire breeding” 


—an experience that enables us to offer you a tire of proven quality, 
strength and mileage, which meets every demand of the ordinary road 
conditions as you find them. 
quality ‘‘tire breeding” is attested by the fact that today we have the 
largest factory in the country for the exclusive manufacture of pneu- 
matic tires —29 acres of floor space devoted to one ideal. 


That we deserve our reputation for 


Fisk Prices Are An Important Consideration 


Especially the prices for the grey Non-Skids. With their heavy traction- 
tread they cost less than the plain tread styles of many other standard 
Price comparisons will prove to you that you can equip your 
ear with Fisk Non-Skids on all four wheels — and get all that extra 
protection — for less than you may now be paying for the plain, no- 


Make Use of the FREE Service at the Fisk Branch Near You 


More than 100 direct Fisk Branches in principal cities throughout the country are ready at all 
times to give you FREE Service, wider in scope than you get anywhere—that is a feature of the 
policy of Fisk organization. Inflation, inspection, air testing, changing tubes and casings, advice 
in the care of your tires, and so on—all free, regardless of the tire you use. 
actual repairs can be paid for. That IS Service. Locate the branch nearest you and make use of it. 


THe Fisk RusBBER ComMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Fisk Dealers Everywhere — Fisk Service Branches in Des Moines, 911 W. Locust St.—Cedar Rapids, 512 Second Ave.— 
Davenport, 320 Harrison St.—Mason City, Main & 9th Sts.—Sioux City, 616 Fifth St.—Waterloo, 224 E. 5th St.—Peoria, 313 
&. Jefferson St.—Omaha, 2403 Farnam St.—St. Joseph, 811 Francis St.—More than 100 Branches cover the United States 
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ALFALFA THE CASH CROP 


An increasing demand for alfalfa, 
which many feeders in Muscatine, 
Jowa, and the country surrounding, did 
not produce for themselves, encour- 
aged S. T. Sinnett to raise it as his 
chief cash crop. When Mr. Sinnett 
saw alfalfa hay that had been shipped 
jn from Nebraska and Kansas, find a 
ready market at prices ranging from 
$15 to $22 a ton, he conceived an idea. 
He made up his mind that if growers 
in those states could ship it in at a 
profit, he could produce it at home, 
gave the freight, and sell it to the 
trade at an even greater profit. The 
idea proved practical, and now the 
western alfalfa finds a more limited 
gale in Mr. Sinnet’s territory. 

Mr. Sinnett has fed alfalfa to all 
kinds of stock, horses, cattle, hogs, 
sheep and poultry. He found it an ex- 
cellent feed for every- 
thing on the farm, but 
he finally reached a point 
where he did not want to 
be bothered with so much 
feeding. He realized that 
the greatest profit from 
the alfalfa might be made 
by marketing it in the 
form of live stock or dairy 
products. The feeding-out 
plan meant more work 
and labor,. and more su- 
pervision, more risk, and 
he believes, more uncer- 
tainty. For these reasons 
he changed his alfalfa 
froma feed to a Gash crop. 

The alfalfa seems to be 
doing what many other 
crops or combinations fail 
to do. It is paying a satis- 
factory profit, paying for 
all labor in handling it, 
from planting to market, 
and returning better than 
six per cent interest on a 
$400-an-acre valuation of 
the land Mr. Sinnett’s 
land would not sell for 
$400 per acre, possibly for not much 
more than half of that amount, but 
he reckons he could more than break 
even by paying thet much if he had to. 

Six per cent interest on a $400 valu- 
ation would be $24 a year. The aver- 
age yield on this farm is approximate- 
ly four tons to the acre, as near as 
Mr. Sinnett can estimate it, so‘that, to 
pay the interest on the high valuation, 
each ton would have to return a profit 
of $6. The harvesting, baling and stor- 
age do not cost him more than $5 a 
ton, so that would bring the total cost 
up to at least $11 a ton. The market 
has paid from $15 to $20 a ton, leav- 
ng a satisfactory margin for clear 
profit after hauling expenses have 
been paid. 

Mr. Sinnett began with alfalfa on a 
Tather small scale, planting a few 
acres ten or twelve years ago. He ex- 
Perimented with it, to find out just 
how to raise it to the best advantage 
on his own land, and to feel his way 
along. The acreage increased gradu- 
ally until last year he had ninety acres, 
this being about half of the land he 
ages farms, An error in cutting part 

at the wrong time, however, has 
se It necessary to plow up about 

a eae which, together with 

“cl ssid alfalfa land he is turning, 
this “ approximately seventy acres for 

ears crop. More will be seeded 
this year, and before many years he 
expects to have ‘a thi ley . . __ 

With alt. “ more than 100 acres. 
Shinet: —" on a large scale, Mr. 
a ncaa ag ‘not count on more than 
acre * yield of four tons to the 
cae some fields exceed this, and 
a. > Yield less, and no exact record 
acreage, } 
of What’ lowever, and he keeps track 
acre; at he sells. In dividing the total 
end ofa cette tonnage sold, at the 
Mate setae he gets the approxi- 

To age yield. 

Make up for the fertility removed 











when practically all the alfalfa is sold, 


Mr. Sinnett buys manure as a top 
dressing. A large part of this he gets 


is kept of any. He knows his total 
simply for hauling it from Muscatine, 
two or three miles from his farm. No 
serious effect is noticed in the crop 
yields on account of selling so much 
hay. It is figured that the long tap 
roots which go deep down into the 
subsoil, largely furnish material for 
the alfalfa growth, and that about as 
much fertility is left in the form of 
roots as is removed from the top soil 
in the hay. At any rate, the old fields 
plowed up for corn yield the most 
grain. As for the manuring, Mr. Sin- 
nett simply puts on all he can with the 
time and labor he has available for 
hauling it during slack times. 

On this particular farm, liming has 





more effectively, and as a general rule 
a more satisfactory stand is had from 
a late summer seeding. Fifteen pounds 
of seed are applied to the acre, altho 
he has been advised to try a less quan- 
tity at different times. While half that 
quantity might be enough if every seed 
grew, Mr. Sinnett figures that even 
with good seed, part of it will not ger- 
minate the first year, and he likes to 
have sufficient seed to make a full 
stand, even if half of the hard-shelled 
seed is wasted. 

Last season was a record-breaker in 
presenting harvest difficulties, and it 
was simply impossible to get all of the 
crop up in good shape. The hay which 
was injured by too much rain was kept 
by itself and was sold at a reduced 
price. The last of the first cutting 
was finished on a Thursday, and on 








re a 


Marketing Some Unbaled Hay to a Neighbor Dairyman. 


been found highly profitable, and lime ; the 


is bought in large quantities. Three 
tons of the limestone are applied to 
the acre, this being put on any time it 
is convenient. Mr. Sinnett did not be- 
gin to buy lime until his experiments 
indicated that the yield was limited by 
a lack of lime. Unlimed portions of an 
experiment plot yielded so much less 
than the limed areas that he decided it 
would be best to lime the entire farm. 
Inoculation also seems necessary on 
new fields. Mr. Sinnett is a man who 
believes in being on the safe side, and 
sometimes he gives double inoculation, 
by sowing seed inoculated by the glue 
method, and by spreading inoculated 
soil in addition on a field he intends to 
plant. 

August seeding is preferred to spring 
planting, because his fields seeded af- 
ter a summer fallow have stood longer 
than others. Blue grass is killed out 

















following Monday he began the 


, second cutting on the field which had 


been harvested first. He,aims to cut 
it as soon as the young sprouts appear 
at the root crowns, and as a general 
rule, he can manage to do so even with 
such a large acreage. Little difficulty 
is experienced in getting help, as he 
brings out day labor from the city and 
offers a wage which attracts what har- 
vest help he needs. The cured hay is 
brought on sweep rakes into a large 
shed, where a stacker distributes it to 
any part of the building. The hay is 
baled at a later time, when there is 
not so much harvest rush. 

After the first cutting, the alfalfa 
fields are cultivated with a _ spring- 
tooth harrow, several having been pur- 
chased expressly for this one purpose. 
The teeth are set so as to do thoro 
scratching. The harrow stimulates the 
second crop by making a mulch and 





A Shed in the Center of a Forty-Acre Alfalfa Field. 
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by pulling out weeds, but the teeth do 
not injure the well-established alfalfa 
roots. A spring-tooth harrow is one 
of the tools which Mr. Sinnett thinks 
is indispensable to every alfalfa grow- 
er, and he would no more think of try- 
ing to raise alfalfa without having 
these to cultivate his crop, than he 
would try to raise corn without a cul- 
tivator to work it. 

An experience last year in harvest- 
ing one forty-acre field in which his 
alfalfa shed stands has convinced Mr. 
Sinnett that there is as much danger 
in cutting too soon as there is in put- 
ting it off too long. The first time the 
big field was cut, the mowers went 
north and south, so that the west end 
of the field was harvested a few days 
before the east part was cut. When 
the second crop was cut, the mowers 
went east and west, on 
acocunt of a heavy wind. 
Harvest was started as 
usual, when the sprouts 
began to appear on the 
east side of the field, that 
had been cut first. On the 
west side, that had been 
cut last, they had not yet 
appeared, and it was here 


that the damage was 
done. Before the sprouts 
could develop into alfalfa 
plants, grass and weeds 
came on to such an ex- 
tent that it was neces- 


sary for him to plow up 
this portion of the alfalfa 
field. 

liad the cutting been 
delayed until the proper 
time, Mr. Sinnett  be- 
lieves that the alfalfa 
would have made a much 
quicker start, and would 
have held its own against 
the weeds and grass. 

A few years ago, he be- 
came enthusiastic about 
imported seed from Si- 
beria, and he planted ten acres. He 
would have planted more had the seed 
come when he expected it, but the de- 
lay meant that he planted the usual 
variety, and the disappointment turned 
out in his favor. The imported seed 
produced hay of high quality, but the 
yield was so inferior that it did not 
pay. The entire field was plowed un- 
der last fall. Another test in coépera- 
tion with J. W. Merrill, county agri- 
culturist for Muscatine county, indi- 
cates that Grimm alfalfa does not do 
50 well as common alfalfa from Ne- 
braska and South Dakota. 

When Mr. Sinnett was raising more 
hogs than he does now, he used to de- 
pend largely on alfalfa pasture, and 
one time he happened to have a field 
of the Turkestan variety beside the 
common alfalfa. The hogs pastured 
almost exclusively on the Turkestan 
half, and he said that one could see 
the division line between the two va- 
rieties. While it makes excellent hog 





| pasture, and makes a good quality of 





hay, he does not raise it now to any 
extent on account of its lower yield. 
As a cash crop, alfalfa has proved 
its value to Mr. Sinnett, and he has 
grown into the business as fast as he 
saw his way clear to plant larger acre- 
ages. The chief work after a stand is 
obtained is in harvesting and market- 
ing. There is no annual plowing nor 
disking in the preparation of a seed 
bed, and there is no spring planting to 
worry about. As soon as the weather 
begins to warm up a bit in the spring, 
the alfalfa comes on of its own accord. 
After it has been cut the first time, it 
comes on again, and repeats the pro- 
cess for a third cutting, and sometimes 
a fourth. It is a crop for which he has 
found an increasing demand, and a 
crop which he believes returns a maxi- 
mum of profit for a minimum of labor 


expense, 
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The International Crisis 
Pres 


gress last week, 


ident Wilson went before con- 
and told the members 
that he had served notice on Germany 
that 


her submarine warfare against neutral 


unless she at once discontinues 


ships and against unarmed belligerent 


ships, the United States must sever 
all diplomatic relations with her. The 
president did not ask any advice of 
congress. He did not suggest that 


He simply told 
congress what he had done up to date, 
in order that they might consider the 
probable consequences and take such 


congress declare war. 


ection as they might deem wise. 


Starting back in February, 1915, 
when the German government gave 
notice that it would destroy all mer- 


chant ships owned by its enemies and 
found in the waters surrounding Great 
Britain and Ireland, and at the same 
time notified neutral 
out ofthese waters, the president said 
that the government of the United 
States at once protested. The grounds 
of this protest were that neutral ves- 
sels and neutral people would be ex- 
posed to extreme and_ intolerable 
risks;ethat no belligerent government 
had the right to close any part of the 
high seas against the use of neutral 
nations; and that the policy announced 
by Germany was in violation of well- 
established international law and cus- 
tom. 

The president then recited the inci- 
dents of the past year. He said that 
German submarines have attacked 
merchant ships not only upon the high 
seas surrounding Great Britain and 
Ireland, but wherever they could find 
them; that they have shown less and 
less observance of restraint of any 
kind; that they have attacked vessels 
of every nationality, and bound upon 
every sort of errand, including vessels 
of neutral ownership and neutral ves- 


vessels to keep 


sels bound from neutral port to neu- 
tral port. Sometimes warning has 
been given and passengers permitted 
to take to the ship’s boats; but many 


times no warning has been given, and 
no opportunity for unoffending passen- 


gers to save themselves before the 
sinking of the vessel. 

Time arfd again, the German govern- 
ment has given us assurance that pas- 
senger ships would not be dealt with 
in this way; but again and again the 
commanders of submarines have dis- 


regarded these assurances. Great pas- 
senger like Lusitania and 
the Arabic, have been sunk, with large 
loss of life, and ferry boats have been 


the 


vessels, 








attacked without a moment’s warning. 
To quote: 

“The German government has not 
been able to put any limits or restraints 
upon its warfare against either freight 
or passenger ships. It has become 
painfully evident that the use of sub- 
marines for the destruction of an ene- 
my’s commerce is non-compatible with 
the principles of humanity, the incon- 
trovertible rights of neutrals, and the 
sacred inrmunities of non-combatants. 
I have deemed it my duty, therefore, 
to say to the imperial German govern- 
ment, that if it is still its purpose to 
prosecute relentless, indiscriminate 
warfare against the vessels of com- 
merce by the use of submarines, not- 
withstanding the long-demonstrated 
impossibility of condueting that war- 
fare in accordance with what the gov- 


ernment of the United States must 
consider the sacred and indisputable 
rights of international law and the 


universally recognized dictates of hu- 
manity, the government of the United 
States is at last forced to the conclu- 
sion that there is but one course it can 
pursue; and that unless the imperial 
German government should now and 
immediately declare and effect an 
abandonment of its present methods of 
warfare against passenger and freight- 
carrying vessels, this government can 
have no choice but to sever diplomatic 
relations with the government of the 
German empire altogether. 

“We owe it to a due regard for our 
own rights as a nation, to our sense of 
duty as a representative of the rights 
of neutrals the world over, and to a 


just conception of the rights of man- 
kind, to take this stand now with the 
utmost solemnity and fairness. I have 


taken it ,and taken it in the confidence 
that it will meet with your approval 
and support.” 

In short, the president has finally 
taken a positive stand against what he 
believes to be the wanton violation of 
international law and the rights of neu- 
trals. It is not alone a question of pro- 
tecting the citizens of the United 
States. It is a question of protecting 
a!! neutrals. It is a question of wheth- 
er, when nations fight one another, 
they shall observe international law 
and custom which they have helped to 
create, and by which, before war, they 
acknowledge themselves to be bound. 

Many will say that the time for the 
United States to have taken this stand 
was when Belgium was invaded. Others 
will say that the stand the president 
takes now should have been taken 
when the Lusitania was sunk. It must 
be acknowledged that the iSsue upon 
which President Wilson now rests was 
drawn just as closely when Germany 
invaded Belgium, and when she sank 
the Lusitania, as it is now. The inva- 
sion of Belgium was not only a wanton 
disregard of the rights of a neutral 
state, but a deliberate violation of a 
special treaty to which Germany was a 
party, and by which Germany herself 
was one of the guarantors that the 
neutrality of Belgium should be re- 
spected. So in the case of the Lusi- 
tania. There never was a more delib- 
erately cruel act committed against 
unoffending women and children than 
the sinking of this great passenger 
vessel without warning of any kind; 
and it was all the more inexcusable 
because no possible advantage could 
accrue to compensate for such an act. 
The United States would have occu- 
pied a much higher position in the 
eyes of her own citizens and in the 
eyes of the world, had she immediate- 
ly protested against such acts as this} 
and also served notice that she would 
have nothing whatever to do with any 
nation which could be guilty of them. 

But President Wilson has been pa- 
tient, very patient. He has waited un- 
til it seems absolutely clear that the 
indiscriminate sinking of unarmed bel- 
ligerent and neutral vessels is a defi- 
nite German policy, and not due to the 
violation of orders by over-ambitious 
submarine commanders. He has given 
Germany every opportunity to adjust 


her submarine warfare in accordance 
with the principles of international 
law. And not until Germany has con- 


vineed him that she has no intention of 
doing this, that she has no regard 
whatsoever for the rights of neutrals 
and neutral vessels, and that her pur- 
pose is to establish a reign of terror 
upon the high seas, has he taken a 
positive stand. 

We are persuaded that were the of- 
fender Great Britain or France or Rus- 
sia, the president would be just as firm 
and the people of the United States 


would sustain him just as earnestly in 





his demand for law observance and the 
rights of neutrals. 

The note which the president has 
sent to Germany leaves it for Germany 
to say whether her relations with the 
United States shall be broken off or 
not. The terms of the note require a 
prompt answer. If that answer does 
not indicate a positive change in the 
German submarine policy, President 
Wilson will hand the German ambassa- 
dor his passports and provide for his 
safe passage back to Germany. At 
the same time, he will instruct the 
American ambassador in Germany to 
ask for safe conduct out of that 
country. 

Even when this is done, war may 
not result. There have been cases 
where diplomatic relations were bro- 
ken off between countries without the 
sequence of war. Almost invariably, 
however, war does follow the severing 
of such relations. It is very likely 
that war would follow in this case. 
The president of the United States can 
not declare war. This must be done 
by congress. But if Germany refuses 
to comply with our demands, and if 
she should sink some of our vessels, 
a state of war will follow whether con- 
gress should declare it or not. 

The people of the United States do 
not want war. We have submitted to 
much annoyance in our effort to keep 
out of the trouble in Europe. We be- 
lieve in peace. We believe that no 
difficulties or misunderstandings can 
arise between right-minded people 
which can not be settled by the exer- 
cise of common sense or by arbitra- 
tion. We have been negotiating arbi- 
tration treaties with many nations. 
We had hoped to keep neutral and on 
friendly terms with all of the nations 
now at war, and thus be able at the 
right time to help bring about a last- 
ing peace. 

But what hope is there for peace on 
earth if nations do not consider them- 
selves bound by the treaties they have 
signed, and by the international laws 
which they have helped to make? Why 
waste our time and lull ourselves into 
a false sense of security by making 
treaties which will be broken when 
trouble comes? If there is such a 
thing as national honor, it must be 
manifested by recognition of national 
agreements; by a willingnes to keep 
national pledges. 

We are now putting the principles of 
international law to the test. If they 
fail, there is but one course open to 
us, and that is to get ready to protect 
ourselves by force of arms against all 
comers. 





The Tenant Farmer and 
Rural Life 


It would seem at first glance that it 
is nobody’s business whether a man 
cultivates his own farm or rents it to 
another; that if he is satisfied, no 
other person has a right to intermeddle 
or even offer criticism. Does not the 
owner own his land clear thru, or at 
least half-way to China? Can he not 
do with it as he pleases? Is not the 
tenant a free agent, capable of looking 
after himself and his family? Why not 
everybody let them alone, and tend to 
their own business? 

We will not argue that abstract ques- 
tion. We will simply point out what 
has happened and what is happening, 
which this claim of absolute ownership 
on the part of the landlord has been 
carried out to its logical conclusion. 
What has happened to the land and to 
the country? Take, for example, Ire- 
land, where the landlord did as he 
pleased—and he pleased to be an ab- 
sentee landlord. The British govern- 
ment wrestled with the problem for 
half a century, and was obliged at last 
to force the landlord to sell out at the 
government’s price, the government re- 
selling to the tenants on sixty-eight 
and a half years’ time, at three and a 
half per cent interest. The same thing 
is going on in England and Scotland. 
The landlord can not there do as he 
pleases, but must do as the govern- 
ment pleases. He can not do 
landlord does in America; for the gov- 
ernment sees to it that his lease pro- 
vides for the maintenance of fertility. 
It is obliged to see to that, if it wants 
food for its own people and men fit to 
uphold the honor of the English flag. 
The English landlord is far from doing 
what he pleases. He must please to do 
what is for the public good. 
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There is a real menace in the jp. 
crease of tenantry. Let us see what ig 
going on in South Carolina. From 
“The State,” the leading newspaper jn 
Columbia, South ‘Carolina, we leary 
that “of the 80,000 white farmers ip 
the state, 30,000 are tenant farmers, 
and that this proportion is constantly 
increasing. In 1880, 50.3 per cent of 
all the farmers in the state, both white 
and black, were tenants; in 1510, 63 
per cent. Between 1900 and 1910, the 
negroes increased their holdings of 
land by 136,000, and the whites de- 
creased theirs 312,000.” 

What is the result? “One white per- 
son in every six or seven in the state 
has left the farm for the cotton-mill 
village. Driven from the farm by in- 
ability and unwillingness to compete 
with the negro for wages the negro ae- 
cepts, the white man prefers the com- 
fortable cottage on the corporation’s 
land, and regular, if low, wages, to. 
gether with the incidental advantages 
of town life, to living in the country in 
the log cabin with mud chimney, that 
satisfies the negro tenant.” 

What else has happened? “The with- 
drawal of 125,000 whites from the farm 
lands has helped to keep the price of 
lands down, and has enabled more ne- 
groes to buy them, so that there are 
nearly half as many negro as white 
farmers now. . . However unin- 
tentionally, South Carolina has for two 
decades pursued exactly the economic 
policy calculated to keep poor whites 
landless and illiterate, to drive them 
from the farms and segregate them ag 
tenants in the villages, and equally cal- 
culated to put the negroes in posses- 
sion of the farm lands.” 

How long will it be, under these 
conditions, until the negroes will own 
the lands of the south? The race 
question will then be serious indeed 
To come nearer home: Under our sys- 
tem of tenantry, increasing as it is 
from decade to decade, how long will 
it be before the country church will 
perish for want of permanent and sta- 
ble support? We say “under our sys- 
tem.” No church can be built ona 
shifting population; nor can a first- 
class school be built on shifting sands. 

Under our present one-year lease 
system, the inevitable tendency is for 
the land to decline in fertility; and 
this decline of the soils of the west is 
quite as serious a matter to the people 
of the United States, who must depend 
largely on them for food, as it is in 
England or Ireland. The fertility of 
the land can be maintained under eith- 
er tenantry or ownership, but it must 
be a tenantry that is reasonably sta- 
ble. It can be stable only by such leg- 
islation as will compel the mainten- 
ance of soil fertility and enable a prac- 
tical system of tenantry to be car- 
ried on. 


Helpful Big Brothers . 


Wisconsin has what is called the 
“Big Brother’ movement, which is do- 
ing a great deal to help boys in the 
larger cities. It consists of an organ: 
ization of business men in these cities, 
who are willing to give some of their 
time to consulting with boys who for 
any reason need help. They come in 
contact with boys thru the Associated 
Charities organization, the visiting 
nurses, settlement workers and others, 
as well as thru boys who learn of the 
movement and come to them direct 
These men call themselves Big Broth- 
ers, because they act as brothers to the 
boys. If a boy gets into trouble, he 
comes to them; they talk things over 
and see what can be done to help the 
boy. A large number of boys who must 
support themselves have been placed 
in good positions by these Big Broth- 
ers. Many of them have been sent to 
farmers who want boys to help in farm 
work, and who are willing to treat such 
boys as their own sons. wal 

The movement has been running @ 
Wisconsin since 1909, and seems to 
steadily growing in usefulness. bess 
it a large number of careless, though 
less boys, and in some cases bad a 
have been given a new start, and * 
in the way toward making thoroly ° 
liable and worthy citizens. of 

There ought to be Big Brothers is 
this sort in every city im every state id 
the Union; and the movement -_ 
have the codperation of the farmers . 
the states. Business men and a 
should work together to make ee it 
men of boys who do not have 4 a 
chance at home. 
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To Increase Our Rural 
. 
Population 

In 1919, there was a great outcry 
ghen it was discovered that there were 
actually fewer corn belt farmers than 
in 1900. The city population had in- 
creased tremendously, but the open 
country Was actually less thickly pop- 
ulated than in 1900. The process con- 
tinues, if we are to believe the incom- 
plete census I turns for lowa in 1915. 
The average size of the typical corn 
pelt farm is getting larger, and a con- 
stantly smaller proportion of our pop- 
ation lives on farms. 

What is true of Iowa and the corn 
pelt is more or less true of the entire 
United States and of Europe. England, 
jn 1911, had a million less people liv- 
ing in the open country than in 1851. 
French rural population decreased 
from 26,650,000 in 1846 to 22,715,000 in 
1906. Germany, in spite of all her ef- 
forts to foster agriculture, lost nearly 
9,000,000 farm residents between 1882 
and 1907. Little Belgium, the most 
intensively farmed country in Europe, 
lost 100,000 in rural population from 

855 to 19109. 
yg Sa nation in which manufactur- 
jng and commerce play an important 
part, inevitably seems to lose farm 
population. But is such loss of farm 
population a calamity? Is there really 
any virtue in large numbers of people 
living in the open country? Is not the 
average farmer of Iowa, England, Ger- 
many, France and Beligum more pros- 
perous and better able to raise a happy 
family because of a smaller farm pop- 
ulation? 

In the first place, remember that it 
is the city man or citified farmer who 
is most alarmed over the loss in rural 
population. In the Old Countries, the 
politicians fear that the yeoman class, 
the class from which comes the best 
soldiers, is disappearing. Rural preach- 
ers and school teachers are facad by 
smaller congregations and fewer pu- 
pils, and the fear is held that the very 
foundations of the nation’s life are 
crumbling. Agricultural papers take 
up the hue and ery. Learned doctors 
of economics and sociology dig into the 
problem. All are much perturbed, but 
meanwhile the farm population fails 
materially to increase, or.else actually 
decreases, Each succeeding decade will 
undoubtedly see a smaller and smaller 
proportion of our people living in the 
open country. The time may soon 
come when farm population will grad- 
lally increase, but it seems certain 
that the city population will always in- 
crease much more rapidly. 

An Illinois professor points out that 
the reason for the steadily increasing 
proportion of city population is the 
fact that the things supplied by the 
city have a demand limited only by 
our civilization and prosperity, while 
the demand for farm products is lim- 
lted by the number of stomachs. Men 
May learn to consume an almost un- 
limited amount of such things as pho- 
hographs, moving picture films, auto- 
Mobiles, and similar manufactured ar- 
ticles—provided only that they are 
sufficiently prosperous. The consump- 
tion of farm products, on the other 
hand, is much the same from year to 
year, in proportion to population. 

We all eat about the same number 
of bushels of wheat and pounds of 
Meat in a year, no matter how poor 
or rich we may be, and we couldn't 
cat very much more if we had to. It 
Mevitably follows, therefore, that ev- 
fry improvement in farming, and every 
Mcrease in prosperity will be followed 
bya drift to town. The wants of man 
‘or Manufactured articles are insati- 
able, but his needs in the way of food‘ 
_ a definite measure, Always, there- 

» 4 rising civilization will witness 
ean ‘increasing prpportion of 
Secteet ation, Always there will be 
tice Begone the degeneracy of the 
of the “ at the same time, the bulk 
shy pba will be city people. 
to lg ‘ r¢ ~ will be the cry of back 

If eae: but without avail. 
ricultural atesmen, politicians, and ag- 
More ci ee really desire a 
hey ico populated open country, 
First, as Consider two measures: 
or forbid a aericultural machinery, 
itemenis: Pench ge of further im- 
and fertilire orbid the use of manure 
providing fe ‘ and pass a _Measure 
day for Rigel a compulsory eight-hour 
taking armer and farmhand. By 
iciene 


doubt be nose: 
D th Possib 


ul 


Such measures to limit the ef- 
Y of land and labor, it will no 


le to retain more people 
© country, 


For, with poor ma- 








chinery, poor soil, and a short work- 
ing day, it would take twice as many 
people to produce as much food as we 
are now producing, and therefore we 
should secure a more densely popu- 
lated open country. Second, organize 
the farmers to control production and 
prices. Such organization, by curtail- 
ing production and increasing profits, 
might slightly increase the farm popu- 
lation. 

In considering the ideal country life 
of the future, let us consider the de- 
velopment of a satisfactory country 
life, based on the family quarter-sec- 
tion farm. By all means, make the 
farm attractive, but not deceptively so. 
We must reconcile ourselves to the 
idea that we can not keep all the coun- 
try-raised boys and girls on the farm, 
because, if we maintain the highest 
type of rural civilization, there will 
not be room for all of them. We must 
be willing to let go to the drudgery of 
the city those who are not qualified 
for the increasing requirements of sci- 
entific farming. 





Loyalty to the Co-operative 


One of 
western lowa county writes: 

“T have just been reading the article 
entitled “Support the Cooperative,” in 
Wallaces’ Farmer of April 14th. I be- 
lieve that the importance of loyal sup- 
port to cooperative associations has 
not been sufficiently agitated among 
the farmers. 

“Some years ago, two young men built 
a creamery in our county-seat town. 
At that time, butter-fat was worth on 
the market not to exceed 25 cents per 
pound. The centralizing stations which 
had been buying here were all paying 
23 cents. As soon as the new company 
commenced business, however, the cen- 


our subscribers in a north- 


tralizing stations jumped the price to 
28 cents, or 3 cents more than the mar- 
ket could possibly stand. This, of 
course, would soon drive the young 
men out of business; and prosecution 
was commenced under the provisions 
of Section 5028-B of the Code Supple- 
-ment. The evidence showed that the 
centralizers were still paying 28 cents 
at their other buying points, notwith- 
standing the fact that they were pay- 
ing 28 cents at this point. 

“The farmers in the neighborhood, 
however, were doing just as they did 
in the case mentioned in your article 
to which I have already referred. They 
said: ‘If these people are willing to 
give us that much more money for our 
cream, we will sell to them.’ They ap- 
parently overlooked the fact that by 
doing this, they were putting the new 
company out of business, and then the 
price would go back as low or lower 
than before. 


“They also overlooked the fact that 
a higher price for butter-fat does not 
always mean that the farmer will get 
more for his cream. A recent instance 
will serve to illustrate: A local farm- 
er asked the local creamery man what 
he was paying for butter-fat. After 
getting the price, he wrote to one of 
the centralizing stations, and they 
quoted him a considerably higher price. 
The farmer then took ten gallons of 
cream, thoroly mixed it so that there 
could be no difference in the grades of 
the two lots. He divided it exactly 
into two five-gallon cans, one of which 
he shipped to the centralizer, and the 
other of which he sold to the local 
creamery. The centralizing plant test 
showed 38 per cent of butter-fat, while 
the test of the local creamery showed 
42 per cent. When the farmer counted 
his money, after paying the freight to 
the centraliizng plant, he had $5.35 
from them, while his check from the 
local creamery was $5.81.” 

It seems to take the farmers of the 
west a long time to realize that if they 
are ever going to protect their own in- 
terests, they must stand together. Any 
number of cooperative efforts have 
failed because of disloyalty on the 
part of the members. 

The codperafive elevators met this 
trouble. It used to be that when a co- 
operative elevator was established in 
a town where there was a line ele- 
vator, or in a locality near a line ele- 
vator, the latter set up the price of 
grain several cents a bushel, and in 
many cases offered more than the 
grain was worth. Without stopping to 
reflect that if it had not been for the 
coéperative elevator, there would have 
been no such raise in price, and over- 
looking the fact that if the codperative 
was not supported, it must fail, and 








the price would then go back to the 
old figure, many farmers turned their 
shipments to the line elevators, and as 
a result many of the codperatives did 
fail. It was not until the codperative 
imposed a penalty of a few cents a 
bushel on members who sold _ their 
grain to competing concerns, that they 
were able to do business. Fortunately, 
conditions have steadily improved as 
the number of codperative elevators 
has increased, and they are now strong 
enough to withstand the assaults of the 
line elevators with their weapon of 
price boosting. 

It is the height of foolishness to sell 
cream to a concern which offers more 
for butter-fat than it is worth. It is 
not a question of how much per pound 
we get for butter-fat, but a question of 
the total number of dollars we get for 
the cream we have to sell. No one 
can tell by looking at cream whether 
it *tests 30 or 35 per cent butter-fat, 
or 40 per cent. And the unscrupulous 
man who wants to do so, can juggle 
the test, and the cream check may be 
less at the higher price than at the 
lower, just as has been illustrated in 
the case described by our correspond- 
ent. 

A number of years ago, the com- 
mission merchants in Chicago and the 
river markets, set up their commission 
charges for selling live stock. The 
advance came at an unfortunate time, 
and a large number of the live stock 
shippers resented it. They determined 
to establish their own commission 
house. They raised a fund of right 
around $50,000, and established a co- 
operative commission firm at Chicago 
and Kansas City. 

The first few months, this firm did a 
good business, and it sold the live stock 
it handled for all it was worth. But it 
was attacked by the hundreds of other 
commission firms at these markets, 
and many of the members were made 
to believe that the cooperative was not 
getting full value for their stock. The 
result was that they began to ship se- 
cretly to other commission firms. Even 
some of the directors did this, consign- 
ing the stock in the name of other par- 
ties. Of course such disloyalty could 
have but one effect—the ruin of the 
cooperative firm—and the $50,000 that 
had been paid in by its members was 
entirely lost. 

The farming business is the only 
business of any size which is not or- 
ganized. Farmers will never be able 
to protect their own interests until 
they become organized. It is not easy, 
but it must come if the farmers are to 
enjoy the fruits of their own labor. But 
they must learn how to organize, and 
the first lesson is to learn how to work 
together and to trust each other. There 
is no use trying to organize until this 
lesson is well learned. 

It is for this reason that Wallaces’ 
Farmer has encouraged the organiza- 
tion of farmers’ social clubs. If we 
can get together in a social way, and 
come to really know each other, it will 
be much easier to organize for business 
purposes. And organize we must, to 
protect our interests in the future. 
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A Fair Chance for Convicts 

There fifty and one 
hunded thousand convicts in the peni- 
tentiaries of the United States. We 
do not know the exact number. Some 
of these men are confirmed criminals. 
They are defectives of one sort or an- 
other, who seem to be utterly incapable 
of living honest and law-abiding lives. 
When they serve one term and are re- 
leased, they again commit some crime, 
are apprehended and sent back, and 
most of their lives are spent within 
the walls of the penitentiary. Fortu- 
nately, the percentage of such convicts 
is small. The larger percentage are 
men who, thru misfortune or sudden 
temptation, or other extenuating cir- 
cumstances, have committed crimes 
which must be condemned by society, 
and for which the punishment is a pen- 
itentiary term. 

sy far the larger per cent of these 


are between 


convicts are not irretrievably bad. 
They can be made decent and law- 
abiding citizens, if they have a fair 


chance, and the most progressive pris- 
on workers direct their efforts to this 
end. They say that the way to make 
a man a good citizen is to teach him 
how to work; to, if possible, raise his 
self-respect; not to have him do use- 
less work, but creative work; to teach 
him a trade by which he can support 
himself when he has served out his 
prison time. So we have in niany pen- 





itentiaries manufacturing enterprises 
of one sort or another. In a number 
of them we have large binder twine 
plants; in others, the prisoners learn 
how to make furniture, shoes and other 
useful things. In some states, the 
better prisoners are permitted to work 
on roads or on prison farms. - 
The tendency to keep prisoners at 
useful work has steadily been growing. 


But this tendency has been fought 
right along by the labor union inter- 
ests; and we notice that there are 


some bills now before congress which, 
if they should become laws, would 
make it very hard for the management 
of our penitentiaries to carry on the 
industries thru which they hope to 
make decent citizens of the convicts. 

We can see why there shouid be le- 
gitimate objections to the old practice 
of farming out convict labor to con- 
tractors, at a price considerably below 
the wages of free labor; but we do not 
see how there can be reasonable objec- 
tion to the carrying on of manufactur- 
ing enterprises and trades within pris- 
on walls, or the use of convict labor 
outside of the prison walls, when that 
is possible, at prevailing wages. 

It seems to us that it would be a very 
cruel and heartless thing to pass laws 
which will prevent the use of reform 
measures which have been found to be 


thoroly practical and sucé¢essful. We 
hope our readers will write to their 
senators and representatives in con- 


gress, and urge them to vote against 
all bills which will prevent the man- 
agement of our penitentiaries from giv- 
ing the prisoners useful and helpful 
work. We owe it to the convicts and 
to ourselves to make them useful citi- 
zens if possible. 


The Changing Dollar 


hundred and fifty years ago, 


5 cents per 





Fight 
in England, wheat sold for 
bushel, hogs for 50 cents apiece, cows 
for $1.50 each, and a good horse could 
be bought for $8. There are no figures 
on the wages of the average laboring 
man at that time, but a hundred years 
later they were only 4 cents a day. 

Three hundred and fifty years ago, 
in Kngland, wheat sold for 45 cents a 
bushel, hogs for $1.25 apiece, cows for 


$4 each, and a good horse could be 
bought for from $10 to $15. At that 


time the average laboring man received 
8 cents a day. 

A little over a hundred years ago, 
wheat sold for $1.85 per bushel, hogs 
for $25 apiece, cows for $80 each, and 
it required $100 to buy a good horse. 
The average laboring man at that time 
received 35 cents a day. 

During the period of time extending 
from the eleventh century to the nine- 
teenth, the value of agricultural prod- 
ucts increased about twenty-five times. 
In other words, the purchasing power 
of money at the close of this period 
was about one-twenty-fifth of what it 
was at the beginning. 

The last one hundred years have 
been greatly different from any pre- 
ceding century, but, on the whole, the 
value of a dollar has continued to go 
down; or, in other words, the prices 
of commodities have continued to rise. 
During the 80’s and 90’s of the nine- 
teenth century, wheat and all other ag- 
ricultural products went down to a 
very low price. This was partly be- 
cause of more scientific agricultural 
methods in Europe, but more because 
of the opening up of central western 
United States. The phenomenal rise 
in prices of agricultural products dur- 
ing the twentieth century would have 
been even more rapid, had it not been 
for the opening up of Canadian, Aus- 


tralian and Argentine lands at this 
time. 
For nearly a thousand years, the 


dollar has depreciated, and prices have 
advanced. This decrease in the value 
of a dollar has not been uniformly con- 
tinuous. There have been many fluc- 
tuations for periods of twenty and 
thirty years. When prices of products 
seem to be going down, and the value 
of the dollar seems to be increasing. 
But the main tendency has ever been 
for a cheaper dollar and a higher cost 
of living. 

Some think that the reason for the 
cheaper dollar is the great increase in 
the amount of gold mined. But, what- 
ever the cause, the value of a dollar 
is constantly shifting, and at this mo- 
ment is less than it has ever been, 
with the possible exception of a short 
period of time at the close of the Civil 
war or at the time of the Napoleonic 
wars. 
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ek of Corn Planting 


When we start planting corn, it is 
interesting occasionally to measure the 
exact depth of planting, with a tape 
measure or ruler. Most of us will find 
on actually measuring that we are 
planting about two inches deep. We 
think we have to plant that deep in 
order to make sure that all our seed 
will be properly covered, for, unless 
our seed bed is very carefully pre- 
pared, there are spots where the corn 
will be covered with scarcely any soil, 
or even be dropped on the surface. 

On a good seed bed, in the average 
season, it is wise to plant corn rather 
shallow. At the Ohio station, as an 
average of six years, corn planted one 
inch deep yielded 57.9 bushels; two 
inches deep, 51.2 bushels; three inches 
deep, 46.8 bushels. At the Illinois sta- 
tion, practically the same results were 
secured, corn planted one inch deep 
yielding 78 bushels; two inches deep, 
72 bushels, three inches deep, 65 bush- 
els; four inches deep, 69 bushels; five 
inches deep, 61 bushels, and six inches 
deep, 60 bushels. At the Indiana sta- 
tion, the corn planted two inches deep 
slightly out-yielded the corn planted 
one inch deep, but the corn planted 
three and four inches deep did not yield 
so well as the corn which was planted 
shallow. 

A number of other stations have also 
made experiments, but all indicate the 
same thing, that, one year with anoth- 
er, it is not wise to plant corn more 
than one or two inches deep. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that one 
year in Illinois, when the soil was ex- 
tremely dry at the time of planting, 
the corn planted six inches deep gave 
the best yield. The indications are that 


it makes very little difference how 
deep corn is planted, provided only 
that the corn stalks have strength 


enough to find their way to the sur- 
face. For instance, in a New York ex- 
periment, they found that as large a 
yield per stalk was secured from corn 
planted eight inches deep as from corn 
planted two inches deep, but the deep 


planted corn did not give as large a | 


total yield for the reason that many of 
the kernels which wou!d have sprouted 
all right if planted shallow, were un- 
able to find their way to the surface of 
the ground. 

Evidently, the depth of corn plant- 
ing, like most other farm operations, 
furnishes an opportunity for each in- 
dividual to use his own judgment. 
Those who harrow corn after planting 
will prefer to put their kernels in at a 
depth of at least two inches, in order 
to make sure that the harrowing does 
not drag out any. When the soil is 
unusually dry and loose at the time of 
planting, we will of course plant the 
seed a little deeper than usual. In 
the case of a rough seed bed, we will 
find it necessary to set the planter a 
little deeper than usual, in order to 
make sure that all the seed may be 
covered. But when the seed bed is 
smooth, and the moisture is fairly near 
the surface, most of us will find it 
wise to plant not deeper than two inch- 
es, and preferably only one inch. In 
cold, wet seasons, the shallow-planted 
corn has a much better opportunity to 
germinate than the deep planted, and, 
as we hit a wet, cold May once every 
three or four years, it is worth while 
to plant as shallow as we conveniently 
can. 


Wanted—Experience With 
Varieties of Silage Corn 





We have pointed out in a number of | 


articles this spring, that while the av- 
erage man had best stick by his ordi- 
nary grain variety of corn for silage, 
yet there is a chance that some of the 


ranker growing southern varieties, 
such as Boone County White, or St. 


Charles White, may give better re- 
sults. The testimony of the experiment 
Stations is rather conflicting on this 
point. We have just received a letter 
from a Massachusetts seed firm, stat- 
ing that they have spent twenty-five 
years in perfecting a special variety of 
rank-growing corn for the silo. This 
corn grows from fifteen to twenty feet 
high, and has yieldod as high as seven- 
ty tons of silage per acre in Michigan. 
Many of the stalks bear more than one 
ear. The Massachusetts seed firm 
says that the proper time to cut this 
corn for silage is just after the tassel 


comes in blossom. 
The bulk of the experiment station 
workers have come to the conclusion 


that the best time to cut corn for sil- 





age is after the ears are well dented. 
Most of them pooh-pooh the idea of 
growing such rank-growing southern 
varieties as described in the preceding 
paragraph. However, we do not be- 
lieve that the matter is entirely settled 
as yet, and we will be glad to hear 
from any of our readers who have had 
experience with such rank-growing 
corn. Let us hear promptly from those 
who have filled their silos with such 
corn, in comparison with the ordinary 
grain varieties. 


Help the Sufferers 


When the war in Europe broke out, 
and the German war machine swept 
over Belgium and drove out the sol- 
diers, leaving the women and children, 
a great wave of sympathy swept over 
the United States. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars were raised and sent 
over to relieve these innocent victims. 

During the past year we have be- 
come accustomed to the situation, and 
comparatively little help has been giv- 
en to our brethren across the sea. The 
reports we get indicate that the suffer- 
ing has been far greater this past win- 
ter than during any other period. The 
people of Poland have been starving 
to death by the thousands. That coun- 
try has been devastated by both the 
Russian and the German armies. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of babies and young 
children have been dying by inches, 
because they have neither clothing to 
protect them against the weather, nor 
food to nourish them. Similar condi- 
tions have prevailed in Servia in re- 
cent months. 

In this land of plenty, where we have 
all we,need to eat and to wear, and 
comfortable homes, it is hard to real- 
ize the terrible conditions which pre- 
vail in Europe at the present time. We 
in the west have not been giving very 





liberally. We have not given in pro- 
portion to our ability to give; neither 
have we given in proportion to the 


principles we profess. 

Wallaces’ Farmer will gladly receive 
and forward money to be sent to help 
the women and children of suffering 
Kurope; or it may be sent direct to the 
American Red Cross, New York City. 

. 
Turning Cattle on Grass 

Some men believe that it is best 
both for the cattle and for the grass 
to start pasturing as early in the spring 
as there is a good mouthful and the 
ground is.not too wet. Others believe 
in waiting until the grass has attained 
a considerable growth about the last 
of May. Many of those who are fat- 
tening steers for the June and July 
market believe that it does not pay to 
turn half-fat steers on grass. Others, 
however, turn their half-fat steers on 
grass and think that they profit by so 
doing: 

In regard to turning half-fat cattle 
on grass, the most careful experiments 
seem to indicate that during the first 
month after turning on grass, the gains 
are only one-half what they would 
have been if the cattle had been left 
in the dry lot. But during the second 
and third months after turning on 
grass, the gains are fully as large, if 
not larger, than would have been the 
case if the cattle had been left in the 
dry lot. It seems that the palatability 
of the green grass distracts the cattle 
temporarily from their grain feed. The 
cattle in dry lots put on a higher de- 
gree of flesh than those on pasture, 
and sell for from 10 to 50 cents more 
per hundred pounds. Some feeders, 
when turning half-fat cattle on pasture, 
cut down the grain and hay ration dur- 


ing the first week or two, beheving 
that in this way they are avoiding 
scours. Experiments indicate, how- 


ever, that it is probably best to con- 
tinue a full feed of grain and hay all 
the time. Occasionally half-fat cattle 
when turned on grass seem to do bet- 
ter than those in the dry lot. For in- 
stance, in a Missouri experiment, when 
two lots of cattle were started on feed 
the last of November, and the one lot 
was turned on pasture the following 
spring, and the other lot was finished 
in a dry lot, the pasture steers made 
just as large gains as the dry lot steers 
and at less expense. They sold for 25 
cents less per cwt., but returned a 
greater profit. In this experiment, 
however, the cattle were fattened un- 
til the 26th of July. For the late July 
or August market, it may possibly pay 
to turn half-fat cattle on grass, but 
for the June or early July market, 











practically all men of experience are 
agreed that it does not pay to turn 
half-fat cattle on grass. 

As to just when ordinary cattle 
should be turned on grass, depends 
largely on local conditions. As a gen- 
eral proposition, it is best to begin 
pasturing after the grass has got a 
fair start, but before it has become 
rank. Of course, it is poor policy to 
turn the cattle in while the grass is 
short and the ground is wet. Some 
men go to the extreme of waiting until 
about the first of June, but at that 
time, in the ordinary season, the grass 
is so rank that scouring may be in- 
duced. The appetite of most animals 
is a fairly safe guide, altho not always 
an economical one. We may infer, 
therefore, that after the cattle have 
been looking with longing eyes at the 
green grass for several weeks, that it 
is a good plan to turn them out. But 
at all times have due respect for the 
pasture. 


Nebraska Seed Corn for 


Central Illinois 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T would like to have your opinion as 
to the planting of Nebraska corn in 
central Illinois.” 

As a general proposition, we much 
prefer seed corn grown within fifteen 
or twenty miles from where it is to be 





planted. Shifts of seed east and west 
are not as bad as those north and 
south. But seed corn from western 


Nebraska would certainly not be adapt- 
ed to making use of central Illinois 
rainfall and soil to the best advantage. 
Central and eastern Nebraska seed, 
however. should give fairly good re- 
sults. 

Several years ago, at the Nebraska 
experiment station, they compared the 
yields of seed secured from prominent 
Illinois corn breeders, with the yields 
of other seed secured from farmers in 
the neighborhood. The yields of these 
native varieties, most of which had no 
particular name, averaged eight and a 
half bushels per acre more than the 
yields of the Illinois corn, which was 
noted for winning prizes. 

It is a characteristic of many of the 
native Nebraska varieties that the 
stalks are not so very leafy, and that 
the ears are large in proportion to the 
stalks. It is necessary that there be 
a rather small leaf surface, in order 
to protect the corn against drouth; but 
corn of this sort, grown under Illinois 
conditions, is not able to utilize 
Illinois rainfall to the best advantage. 
It would take two or three years 
acclimate such corn to Illinois, and 
vice versa. 


Protection Against Fire 


Farm homes and farm buildings are 
not very well defended against fire. 
Very few farms have water systems 
which furnish pressure sufficient for 
effective fire fighting. There are not 
many people about the farm, and when 
fire breaks out, it usually gets beyond 


control before sufficient help can be 
rallied to fight it. 
Until in recent years, the danger 


from fires on farms was confined very 
largely to lightning, to defective chim- 
neys, to kerosene and kerosene lamps, 
and to the careless handling of match- 
es. We have been learning how to 
avoid all of these dangers except that 
from lightning. The insurance compa- 
nies have rendered the farmers a serv- 
ice by their inspection of farm chim- 
neys. There has been an improvement 
in the character of the matches, which 
has greatly lessened danger from them 
except when handled by children or 
very careless persons. But, on the 
other hand, we have greatly increased 
our fire risk thru the introduction and 
common use of gasoline for stationary 
engines, and more especially for auto- 
mobiles. The danger comes not alone 
from the gasoline used in the ma- 
chines stored, but from the gasoline 
stored. We have also added to our 
risk by the introduction on many farms 
of electric lighting systems, with the 
danger of short circuits, defective wir- 
ing, etc. 

The careful farmer, therefore, owes 
it to himself to, so far as he can, pro- 
vide the most efficient means of fight- 
ing fire. A large number of automo- 
bile owners in cities now carry on their 
machines some of the chemical de- 
vices for combating fire; and in most 
cities, notwithstanding good fire pro- 
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rs 
tection, the better office buildings, and 
many homes as well, are equipped with 
these handy fire-extinguishing devices 
kept in some convenient place, where 
they can be seized and used promptly 
by anyone who happens to be near 
when the fire breaks out. 

The farmer can well afford to fo}. 
low the example of city folks in this 
matter. It will pay him to keep Within 
handy reach about the buildings some 
of these chemical extinguishers: and 
every member of the family shoulg 
have instructions as to their use, 80 
that in case of need, the fire can hg 
extinguished promptly before it gaing 
headway. 





Storing Cured Meat 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“We have cured our meat and 
smoked it, and now wish to put it 
away. I have noticed that the packing 
companies have a cloth which is treat. 
ed with some kind of paste. Can you 
tell me how to treat our cured pork go 
that it will keep?” 


Cured meat should be stored in q 
cool, dry place, preferably dark, where 
there is a good circulation of air, It 
should be hung up so that no two 
pieces will touch each other. One 
method of keeping off insects which 
the Virginia farmers are said to use 
with good results, is to rub powdered 
borax over the fleshy surface of the 
meat. A coat of pepper thoroly rubbed 
in is said to help keep off insécts. But 
the best way, when meat is to be kept 
any length of time, is to wrap it first 
in paper, and then sew it up in heavy 
muslin or canvas. Sometimes, when it 
is desired to do an extra good job, thig 
covering is painted with the following 
solution: 

Three pounds of barytes (barium 
sulphate), .06 of a pound of glue, .08 of 
a pound of chrome yellow (lead chro- 
mate), .4 of a pound of flour. The 
flour is dissolved in half a_ pail of 
water, the chrome yellow is dissolved 
in a quart of water in another vessel, 
and then added, together with the glue, 
to the flour solution. The whole is 
then brought to a boil and the barytes 
slowly added, a constant stirring mean- 
while being kept up. As soon as made, 
the wash is put on the muslin covering 
of the meat. Pieces of meat so treat- 
ed, and stored where they will not 


| touch other pieces, should keep almost 


indefinitely. Some people bury their 
meat in a grain bin, when they desire 
to keep it for a long time, so that it 
may be kept at a uniform temperature 
and protected from insects. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 
































MONUMENT ON 
CHICKAMAUGA BAT- 
TLEFIELD. This strik- 
ing monument has been 
erected by the state of 
Minnesota to Commemo- 
rate the heroic stand of 
the 2d Minnesota Volun- 
teers on this historic bat- 
tlefield. The battle of 
Chickamauga was fought 
on Sept. 19-20, Ts05, near 
Chattanooga, Tenn. The 
Union army corps under 
General Thomas bore the 
brunt of the Confederate 
attack. Thomas, tho as- 
sailed by twice his num- 
ber, stood firm for two 
days andsavedthe Union. 
army from a disastrous 


defeat, thereby earning 
for himself the sobriquet 
of “The Rock of Chicka- 
mauga.” 





IN THE HIGHLANDS. The Highlands of Scotland are famous in song and story for their rugged beauty. The northern two-thirds 
of Scotland constitutethe Highlands. They are mostly a tangled mass of mountains with some farm lands in the valleys. The lowerslopes 
of the mountains afford splendid sheep pasture: the upper slopes command good rentals as deer and grouse preserves for the wealthy 
The Highlands have developed a sturdy strength of character and constitution in both men and animals unlike any other 
part of the world. The photo shows a fiock of Highland sheep and their shepherd. 


sportsmen, 














BUSY SCENE AT 
CALAIS DOCK. 
isa bustling seaport these 
days and an immense 
volume of passenger and 


Calais 


freight business is han- 
dled daily on its steamer 
docks. 
passenger channel boat 


This shows a hig 


ready to leave the French 
shore for England. 
Many 
form are in the crowd 
of civilians and tourists. 


soldiers in uni- 


Some of the most desper- 
ate fighting of the Great 
War occurred when the 
Germans attempted to 
capture Calais. The 
Allies beat back the at- 
tack, but it is likely Ger- 
many will sooner or later 
make another bid for it. 
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Rcomplish ai 
Study on the J 


Wently th 


HING AGRICULTURE TO THE TEACHERS. 
le results of the work were not always satisfactory. 


finite results. 


Many states now require that agriculture be taught in the rural schools. 


The possibilities of this movement are uniimited t€ the teachers are prepared and have the proper enthusiasin for it. 


elaware College farm, Lnstructions given in the field bring best results, and the same is true of the rural school, 








At first most of the teachers knew nothing of the subject. 
Most of the states’ schools now hold speeial summer courses for the teachers and give them the necessary training so they can 
This photo shows a class of teachers doing field 
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How Thick to Plant Corn 
It never occurs to most of us to do 


anything else than plant three kernels 





to the hill, with the hills say three 
and a half feet apart each way. But 
there have been many experiments 
with corn planted at the rate of one, 
two, three, four and five kernels in 
each hill. At the Nebraska station, as 
an average of six years, one plant per 
hill gave a yield of 48.3 bushels per 
acre; two plants per hill, 67.7 bushels 
per acre; three plants per hill, 75.5 
bushels per acre; four plants per hill, 
76.7 bushels per acre, and five plants 


per hill, 76.3 bushels per acre. Three’ 


plants per hill proved to be the prac- 
tical rate, the average ear being 15 to 
25 per cent larger than when there 
were four or five plants per hill. 

At the Illinois station they planted 
from 6,000 to 47,000 kernels per acre. 
As an average of three ‘years, about 
12,000 kernels per acre gave the larg- 
est yield. The yield was almost as 
large, however, with 24,000 kernels per 
acre. But the double thickness of the 
planting red=;ed the size of the ear 
by one-third, and made husking much 
less practical. The Illinois experiments 
—like those of Nebraska—indicate that 
three or four kernels should be planted 
in each hill. Moreover, they found in 
these Illinois experiments that in a 
very dry year the thin planting, with 
only two or three kernels in a hill, 
came out best. 

At the Ohio station, as an average of 
ten years, one plant in each hill gave 
an average yield of 31.7 bushels; two 
plants in each hill 50.83 bushels; three 
plants in each hill, 60.77 bushels; four 
plants in each hill, 64.9 bushels, and 
five plants in each hill, 62.98 bushels. 
Four, instead of three stalks per hill, 
decreased. the size of the average ear 
from .56 of a pound to .47 of a pound, 
and increased the percentage of nub- 
bins from 22 to 31 per cent. Five 
plants per hill, instead of three plants, 
increased the yield of stover from 3,920 
pounds per acre to 4,781 pounds per 
acre. The Ohio experiments, like the 
experiments in the rest of the corn 
belt, indicate that, while in the main 
popular practice is right, yet if any 
change is to be made, it should be 
toward thicker planting rather than 
toward thinner plantins 

If we knew how much rain to expect 
during July and August of the coming 
year, we could regulate our rate of 
planting, and profit accordingly. For 
instance, if we could be sure of an inch 
of rain every week during July and 
August, we would drop four or even 
five kernels in every hill. Wut if we 
had reason to expect prolonged 
drouths during July and August, with 


only an inch or two of rainfall in each | 


month, we would drop only two kerrels 
in each hill. Since we have no idea 
whatever as to whether the coming 
season will be wet or dry, most of us 
will plant neither thick nor thin, but 
will strike an average, and will plant 
three kernels in each hill. 

The man who does not have to husk 
his corn, who is growing it for silage, 
for hogging down, or for fodder, should 
plan on rather thick planting. Four or 
five kernels per hill will not be at all 
too thick on land of ordinary fertility. 

In the far south, they put the hills 
four or five feet apart, and plan on 
two plants in the hill, or about 4,000 


plants per acre. They plant so thin, 
not so much becatise of deficient rain- 
fall, as because of poor soil. More- 


over, the southern varieties grow much 
ranker than our northern sorts, and it 
is necessary to give each plant more 
room. In the northern part of the corn 
belt, where the average stalk grows 
only half as high as in the south, and 
where the soil is several times as rich, 
they plant three and sometimes four 
times as thick. We in the central part 
of the corn belt do quite right in ordi- 
narily planting three or perhaps four 
kernels per hill. But we should realize 
that there are many conditions which 
may alter the rate of planting. There 


are undoubtedly some of us who gen- 
erally should plant five kernels in each 
I whilé others of us should never 
I t more than three. 


Cottenwood and Willow for 
Buildings 
An Towa correspondent writes: 
“What is the value of cottonwood 
and willow lumber for building pur- 
poses? I have a few big willow and 
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Demand Has Trebled 





Our Output 





Fe sem trebled our output and recorded our 
largest volume of sales for any like period 
—with still greater gains in prospect. 
The reasons for this tremendous increase in sales are 
found in the exceptional quality of the car itself, and in 
a broadening knowledge of the stability and integrity of 
the Velie Organization, with a half acentury of manu- 
facturing experience and reputation untarnished through 
all these years. 
Read the Velie features. Everything for Convenience, Comfort, 
Beauty and Economy. Up to the pre_ent we have made no raise in 
prices. The immediate .pportunity is yours to purchase at these low 


figures. Touring car, $1065, with Sedan Top, $1240; Roadster, $1045. 
Wire wheels on any model, $70 extra. Write for catalog and make 





A Few Velie Features 


Six-cylinder Velie-Continental Motor. 
Removable Cylinder Head for inspection. 
Helical Gears in Motor—no chains. 
Enclosed Multiple Dry Disc Clutch. 
Hotchkiss Drive—no noisy torque arm. 
Spiral Gears in Floating Rear Axle. 
Remy Automatic Ignition—Push Button 
Starter. 
Double Bulb Headlights—Dash Light. 
All Wires Enclosed in Metal Conduits. 
Rear Gasoline Tank—Vacuum Feed. 
Simple Rocking Gear Shift Lever. 
High Grade Leather Upholstery. 
Cushions Deep Tufted—Real Curled Hair. 
Long, Flexibile Underslung Springs. 
Expanding Tire Holder—no Straps. 
Mirror Body Finish—20 Operations Deep. 
Everything in and on—ready for the road. 








your own comparisons. 


VELIE MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY 
104 Velie Place, Moline, Illinois 








cottonwood trees which I can work up | cient coloring matter to give the 





de- | red or almost any color may be used. 


into lumber at a cost of about $8 per | sired color. The paint should be ap- | The paint does not give a very glossy 


” 


thousand feet. 


plied soon after it is made, and should | surface, so would not be very good for 


Neither cottonwood nor willow lum- | be stirred a great deal while being | painting anything on which a fine var- 
ber ranks high for building purposes. | used. One difficulty is that the cement | nish is desired. Buttermilk paint has 
They have the reputation of warping | has a tendency to settle to the bottom | been found very good for covering in- 
when exposed to the weather. How- | of the bucket unless it is frequently | juries on trees after pruning, but when 
ever, there are several barns in lowa | stirred. The paint requires about six | used for this purpose, the quantity of 


that were made from cottonwood lum- | hours for drying, after which it 


will | cement should be increased, so as to 





ber thirty to fifty years ago. In some | shed water ‘very effectively. Venetian | make the paint quite thick.” 


cases” there has been considerable 





warping, but on the whole the cotton- 
wood lumber has proved durable and 








| : aed wes There's an “Acme” ee 
quite satisfactory. At $8 per thousand Mower made for 
feet, cottonwood lumber should prove every purpose.—— 








a bargain. We do not know of any op Pn 


old buildings which have been made ACME 4% and 5-ft. 





out of willow; but would be inclined ta crue |uenaP 
give willow considerably less value 34 ft. einrggann a 


than cottonwood. ACME GIANT VER- | 
TICAL LIFT has a 


5. at. ——— 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T have several outbuildings and a 
shed sided with white oak lumber in 
the rough. Lwish to paint these build- 
ings, but lead and oil paints are too ex- 








machines are all the name means—° 






The conveniently arranged adjustments—the Sets 
strength and easy running qualities of the “ACME’ 
suggests that you select it. A comparison is all that's 
necessary to convince you that this line stands for the 
yest, most efficient and all-round service-giving machines 


that possibly can be made. FREE CATALOG, 
Mofrs. of Harvesting Machines and Hay Tools 
ACME Harvesting Machine Co, am 
Dept. D PEORIA, ILLINOIS 














pensive for this kind of lumber. Do] — 
you or any of your readers know of a OB aR) a ete hE 
durable and inexpensive paint that I . 
can use for these buildings?” 

The government whitewash recipe is 
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meant to supply a need of this sort. It 
has given very good results as an out- 
door paint. As recommended by the 
Lighthouse Board of the United States 
Treasury Department, it is as follows: 

“Slake a half bushel of lime with 
boiling water, keeping it covered dur- 
ing the process. Strain it, and add a 
peck of salt dissolved in warm water, 
three pounds of ground rice put in boil- 
ing water and boiled to a thin paste, 
one-half pound of powdered Spanish 
whiting, one pound of clear glue dis- 
solved in warm water. Mix these well 


of railroads. 
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f Tile Drained Fields tis! 25 22:2 j 
- Produce Bigger Yields sist: tussteis! 


son will pay back every cent of the cost—and liberal interest besides. 
Better yet, it will enormously increase the selling value of your farm. 


American Shale Clay Drain Tile — Best by Test 


Known to thousands of farmers and engineers for its perfect draining qual- 
ity and exceptional durability. Made of a special Shale Clay that has been 
pronounced by experts, as the best in the world. Send now for valuable free 
information on tiling fcr profit and full details about American Drain Tile. 
We Also Make the Best Building Blocks. Our favorable location and 
exceptional facilities mean a big saving to you. We ship over all lines 


i _ AMERICAN BRICK & TILE CO., Dept. W Mason City, lowa | 
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Siveral days. Keep the wash thus | Sa) Get Rid of the Gophers and Moles 





made in a kettle or portable heater, and of the squirre 


: that take your corn. Itis not a bard matter if you as 
itright. Noneedof having your corn stand spoiled and having your fields cut up by goD 


< 7 rhe ce : ac oo _ 
and when used put it on as hot as pos when a few minutes time for several days will Kill them off, It’s easy to poison them. 
sible, with a paint or a whitewash USE GOPHER DEATH—TRIAL PACKAGE 50c 

brush.” Enough to kill a good many squirrels and gophers. Comes in tablet form—easy to 


Another cheap paint which has been 
sed with some satisfaction is butter- 
milk paint. The recipe follows: 

“Take one gallon of buttermilk, three 











sure in results. 1,400 tablets, $1.25. The squirrels and gophers eat them greed 
gophers are cutting up your fieids and squirrels have taken possession 

Gopher Death tablets will rid you of the pests. : 

t the moles [ike and they do the business. Don’t 

‘m or to get them for you—if he doesn’t, send direct. You can’t afford not 

; ee these safe, conventent to use, effective and reliable poisons. Write today, Address all orders 0 ws 
pounds of Portland cement, and suffi- | FORT DODGE CHEMICAL COMPANY 10 
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of your farm. t 
1 mole tablets, 75¢. Mate re 
delay. Ask your druggis 
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THE BREEDER 


Most of us fail to appreciate what 
has been given us by the efforts of our 
forefathers. We are ourselves merely 
potentialities of our ancestors, and are 
therefore periodic expressions in a 
never-ending strain of life. Life, we 
now know to be guided and directed in 
some degree by the efforts of man, and 
moulded to meet his fancy for beauty, 
pleasure and profit. The theories and 
known laws of heredity have come to 
us thru the experience of our forefath- 
ers and the research of modern scien- 
tists. . 

We see before us every day the fruits 
of these efforts. In the city streets we 
notice the sleek, attractive dappled-gray 
or black horses, moving immense loads 
with apparent ease. This power, form, 
weight, action and quality represent 
many centuries of selection, which has 
finally moulded this type of horse, that 
the world pronounces today the great- 
est breed of draft horse, the Percheron. 
In a drive along a country road, we 
admire a graceful, maternal, docile, 
fawn-like cow, that we recognize as a 
Jersey; or the larger, more rugged, 
plack-and-white kind, known as the 
Holstein-Friesian. These represent the 
animals that make it possible for the 
American farmer to supply with profit 
the necessary products from the cow— 
milk, butter and cheese—to the city 
and farm homes. The sheep that graze 
on the hillsides are uniform in appear- 
ance and type. We know them as 
Shropshires, Southdowns, Merinos, etc. 
Do we realize that the efforts of breed- 
ers of these animals are responsible 
for the clothes that we wear and the 
meat that we eat? 

The breeder of live stock has, in- 
deed, a calling of service for the wel- 
fare of humanity. The qualifications 
of a “true” breeder are those of a real 
man. The “master” breeder of live 
stock is rare, like the “master” paint- 
er—he is born, and not made. We can 
become constructive breeders by study 
and application, but to be a “master”, 
few can hope to attain. Can we learn 
anything from the lives and efforts of 
the men who moulded our breeds? If 
s0, what are the characteristics upon 
which their success was based? 

Most significant of all is an inherent 
love for things that have life. In par- 
ticular is this devotion associated with 
the special kind of live stock that is 
bred. In the breeding of live stock, as 
in most every other phase of occupa- 








. By B. O. SEVERSON 


Pennsylvania State Agricultural College. 


ness, determine in a large measure the 
permanency of his efforts. Devotion to 
animals is therefore a trait necessary 
in the “master” breeder’s character for 
pleasure and permanent success. Ani- 
mals themselves seem to prosper and 
respond to devotion. The following 
quotation refers to Thomas Bates, one 
of the foundation breeders of the 
Short-horn breed: “Those who walked 
with him in his pastures recalled how 
the cows, and even the young heifers, 
would lick his hands, and seem to list- 
en to every gentle word and keen com- 
ment, as if they penetrated its im- 
port.” 

The breeder is also an idealist to the 
extent that he pictures, in his ‘“‘mind’s 
eye,” his ideal. This requires imagina- 
tion, because the ideal is not secured 
at once. Often its reward comes after 














the breeder can direct his operations 
with more certainty. In this respect, 
the breeder of today has a greater op- 
portunity than those before him, who 
had to rely solely upon their own ex- 
perience for information. He is alsoa 
good judge of live stock, and is able to 
sarry a mental picture of an animal for 
years at a time. He makes a study of 
the ancestry of his animals, and knows 
in detail their degree of merit. 

His ideals are practical, his animals 
are produced with economy of produc- 
tion in mind, and the special needs for 
which they are to be used. He is a 
man of business judgment, utilizing 
such feeds and pastures as are cheap, 
and yet efficient for good results. 

A study is made of the markets 
where his stock can be sold at a profit 
to himself, and where the value of his 
stock will help others. A keen en- 
deavor is taken in stimulating interest 
in behalf of improved live stock in the 
immediate community, at local fairs, 


Nature's Beauty in Plant and Animal Life Appeal to the Master of Breeding Animals. 


years of effort, and sometimes not at 
all. Truly, the breeder who can mold 
living flesh is an artist of rare merit. 
*atience and steadfastness are traits 
that are well defined in these men. 
Success with no effort is rarely perma- 
nent, and applies likewise to improvers 
of live stock. An ideal that is fixed 
and well defined usually is attained by 





To Make Form Requires the Judgment of the Master Feeder and Breeder. 


tion, the specialist knows more about 
his animals, and therefore can make 
better use of this knowledge. Devo- 
tion to the breed being bred gives plea- 
bere and satisfaction thru sentiment, 
+a also sives an intimate knowl- 
ie f the animals that are bred. An- 
cel have their individuality, as do 
Sosa nad ‘ know their qualities, both 
ot va : ad, is important. lhe breed- 
mind vi weigh these qualities in his 
Sach ; 1en mating takes place. Mating 
(mame that possess the greatest 
least Po oe in common, and the 
the ee cness, brings success when 
of hana: pie of such animals are also 
The or the same characters. 
"ge ay of success with which the 
Selerene 1as purified his animals with 

€ to ideals of type and useful- 








the patient breeder. Along with these 
attainments comes honesty. Honesty 
in his dealings with himself as well as 
with others is found in the breeder. 
Heredity does not follow the path of 
deceit, and the successful breeder soon 
learns that this is so. A breeder should 
be a close student of all things that 
will assist him. A thoro understand- 
ing of the requirements of the body, in 
its nourishment, health and disease, 
is fundamental. A knowledge of the 
kinds, amount and time to feed cer- 
tain feeds is necessary. A good breed- 
er is a good feeder, and he always re- 
members that heredity will express it- 
self only so far as environment will 
allow for its expression. 

Knowledge of theories and laws of 
breeding are significant. With them, 








at larger fairs, at national and inter- 
national shows. He is a regular at- 
tendant at these gatherings, meeting 
the men who are doing the things he 
is doing, learning from them their ex- 
periences of success or failure, and 
likewise giving them information when 
called upon. At these shows, he stud- 
ies the types of animals present, and 
those receiving show-ring rewards. He 
becomes familiar with these animals 
and their parentage. He exhibits his 
stock, and is there with the idea of 
winning on merit. If he fails to re- 
ceive an award, he does not complain, 
but resolves to come back for another 
trial. 

A breeder has resources from which 
to draw. Live stock means expendi- 
ture of money, but the “best” breeders 
have rarely begun on a large scale, A 
simple beginning, with gradual con- 
structive forces at work, is the surest 
and safest policy for the man who as- 
pires to become a “master” breeder of 
live stock. 


Railroads Liable for Non- 
Delivery 


supreme 





The court of the United 
States has held that railroads are lia- 
ble for damages if fruits and vege- 
tables are not delivered on schedule 
Some time the Maryland 
Produce Exchange shipped 
a carload of strawberries to New York 
City. The car happened to be three 
or four hours late, during which time 
the price of strawberries slumped. The 
plaintiff estimated his loss at $180, 
and sued for this amount. As there is 
no appeal from the supreme court, the 
judgment is final. 

In making the argument, the plain- 


time. ago, 


Peninsula 


tiff based his claim entirely on the 
slump in price which took place be- 
tween the time the car should have 


arrived at its destination, and the time 
it actually did arrive. Justice Hughes 
wrote the decision, but the opinion of 
the other justices is said to be unani- 
mous in favor of the shipper. To pro- 
tect themselves along this line, some 
of the eastern roads contemplate the 
lengthening of their schedules. 








The Money 
You Buy 


Naturally you want full value 
for the money you’ve had to 
buy with your brains or your 
muscles. 

At this store we feel it is up to 
us to give you clothes that repre- 
sent full value measured in brains 
and labor. 


We offer you Clothcraft be- 
cause its makers have put 70 
years of the most intense study 
and hard work into perfecting the 
manufacture of medium-priced 
clothes for men and young men. 


You'll realize, the moment 
you try on a Clothcraft suit, 
what the labor and brains of the 
makers have given you in clean- 
cut styles, comfort, and finished 
workmanship, 


We want to see you, and have 
you sce Clothcraft Clothes. 





CLOTHCRAFT SPECIAL SERGES 
Geld Shel 4518 
CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES 


10 #25. Bast 


to Wear 
Made by The Joseph & Feise Co., Cleveland 


| The Clothcraft Store | 
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INSURANCE | 
3 POLICY ; 
.’ TOWER’S FISH BRAND 


A REFLEX SLICKER *3 | 


<when it rains ORs 


A.J. Tower Co. 
BOSTON. 





AGENTS Wanted 
wn to ride and show a a 1916 


RANGER’ bicycle Write for our 





4 Rider 
; in each t 
VA 






m particulars of most marve 
onabicycle You will be astonished 


4 it our & remarkable terms, 
MMW “‘gaeTVLke. siesrcnd colorein Ranger 
i 


bicycle supplies at half usual prices 
until you get our catalog and offers, 
@EAD CYCLE CO,, DEPT.Bi79. CHICAG 





ACHKNEYW Kerosene Burning Tractor with 
] 3-bottom plow and self-steering outfit. Plowed 
about 200 acres and guaranteed. Come and eee it in 
daily operation. Elmer A, Litwiller, Tremont, Lil. 
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Wisconsin Farms 


In the Clover Dairyland of the 
famous Chippewa Valley in Southern 
Sawyer County, Wisconsin. 

Prices $15.00 to $28.00 per acre. 

Liberal terms if desired. 

Write for descriptive booklet and 
map to 


0. 0. WHITED COMPANY 
RADISSON, WISCONSIN 


IOWA OFFICE: 
G. A. Moore, Mgr., Muscatine, Ia. 


No. Dakota Land Pays Big 


No state has 80 great production per capita or 
per farmeras North Dakota; no state has so great 
increase tn the production of live stock, particularly 
hogs: only one agricaltural state, lowa, has as great 
wealth per capita. The best land is offered at from 
$4 to 665 per acre on easy terms We eliminate all 
possible commission, and make no charge for our- 
selves Write for plan of direct dealing. 


J. St MURPHY, Immigration Agent, 


Soo Line, Minneapolis, Minn. 


VERY DESIRABLE 


3‘, Miles from Iowa State College. 























Ames, lowa. 240 a. choice biack prairie; good res! 
dence: large cattle barn; horse barn for 14 horses 
and other sultable buildings. On Interurban If{ne 


giving hourly service. Admirably adapted for thor 
obred stock business and convenient for education at 





ESTAKE, Owner, Ames, lowa 


Just Once in a Lifetime 


Opportunity to get a fine 320-acre farm, 5 miles 
from a thriving Eastern Kansas city of 18,000 people, 
for #20000, seldom comes Well improved; 230 acres 
growing wheat; best of sol! No trade considered. 


For particulars address W. Ed. Jameson, Fulton, Mo 


Otter Tail County Corn, clover, stock and gratin 
farins; 100 to choose from No 
crop fatlures. 630.00 to 690.00 on easy terms. Send for 


free raljroad fare plan, map, booklet and price Ist. 
Park Region Land & Loan Co., 107 Lincoln Ave., Fer- 
gus Falls, Minn 


DoYou Want-a Good improved Farm 
im S<« hern Minne at 
wri is f lescriptions, p s and terms. 
«. EK. BROWN LAND & LOAN ©O., 
Madelia, Minn. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sate On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


Stock Farm Bargain 


160 acres, adjoining Farmington. New modern house, 















electric Highted. Large barn and numerous other 
buildings. Black loam, all tillable. Unexcelled mar- 
kets. 25 mi.toSt. Paul. Wehaveothers. Write for 


WESTERN LAND AND LOAN COMPANY, Box 18, FARMINGTON, MINN. 


tat. 


Minnesota Farms 


for sale on easy terms. Write for my bargain 
list and special views 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minnesota 


( WRNEE retiring, offers Springdale Stock 

Farm of 1010 acres of black prairie soil. Good 
alfalfa and corn land: large buildings, groves, springs 
aod artesian well; near town, two railways. If pur- 
chaser buys stock would have the benefit of my 20 
yrs. building up the finest herd of Short-horns in the 
Northwest. &. FLETCHER, Owner, Rogers, Barnes Co., #. D. 











I AVE A LARGE LIST of Farm Lands 
—$10.00 an acre and up, five prosperous grain 
growing states, Wisconsin, 
South Dakotas. Mr. Farmer, 
will be forwarded by return mail 
Lake St., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
If you want a bargain 


IOWA LAN DS in lowa land it will 


pay you to write to me. Sample 160 smooth land 
$115.00, Wright Co.; 240 Franklin Co. $112.50. smooth. 
». H. EYLER, (Clarion, lowa 


480 AGRE FARM 


in Miner County, South Dakota, to exchange fora 
emal!l farm near a good school or college town. Write 
to State Bank of Roswell, Roswell, So. Dak 


One Hundred Thousand Acres 


ch hardwood cut-ever land. Silt loam with clay 
well drained. Close to towns, schools, 
churches. Good roads. Easy terms. Write for map 
and booklet. Northwestern Lumber Company, Land 
Department, Tenth Ave., Stanley, Wis 


Choice Lee County, Illinois Farm 
396 acres, all under cultivation; 34 miles to four 
markets: large new modern buildings; #170 per acre. 
F. L. GEIDNER, Owner, R. 1, Harmon, Il. 

Improved Farms— Waseca 


Southern Minnesota and Blue Earth county— 
Corn and clover farms, all fine level laying land and 
black loam clay subsoll, 6100 to #125 per acre. For 
particulars and list of farms, write SCHROEDER & 
YAGER, Waseca, Minnesota. 

The best corn lands at lowest 


IOWA FARM prices. Get large Iist. Spaulding 


& ©’ Donnell, Elma, Howard County, lowa. 


Minnesota, North and 
write for free list; it 
MINSKE, 2131 E. 
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subsoll, 














STOCK AND GRAIN FARMS 


1 AIRY, 
in the Originally Hardwood, Timber Belt of 
Central Minnesoto Well developed community. 


Descriptive list sent free. Write Van Dyke & Van 
Dyke, Long Prairie, Minnesota 
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Sweet Corn—Some Reflec- 
tions 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

During the winter months, many 
farmers sit by their cosy firesides, 
reading the many splendid articles 
touching on the best and*most practi- 
cal methods of producing great and 
profitable crops of any and all kinds, 
and resolving to put into practice what 
has been preached, especially that part 
of it that seems to appeal to their 
special case, 

. But the 


now the winter is over, 


snows have come and gone, and the 


voice of the turtle-dove is heard in the 
land. Now is the time to act. Many 
crops are raised by the fireside—win- 
ter crops. But the real, substantial 
crops must be raised in the summer- 
time. It is wood and proper to read 
good articles in the winter-time, and 
at all times; but to get the benefit of 
them, the farmer must make use of 
them. In winter, he must prepare for 
summer, and in summer he must pre- 
pare for winter. Both go hand in hand 
and are inseparable. 

An old negro, who had a large and 
dependent family, was compelled to 
call on his neighbor for provisions in 
the winter-time. One day in the spring, 
his neighbor was surprised to see the 
negro and all his family dressed in the 
best clothes they had, tramping down 
the road towards town. He asked them 
where they were going. Sam said, “To 
the show.” The neighbor said: “Why, 
Sam, where did you get all the money 
for the tickets?” “Why,” said Sam; 
“I sold the heating stove.” The neigh- 
bor said: “Won’t you need the heat- 
ing stove next winter?” “Why,” said 
Sam; “it’s this way: The winter is 
a long way off, but the circus is right 
heah!” 

So much has been spoken and writ- 
ten about corn the past few years, it 
would seem there is nothing more to 
say. However, the result has been 
marvelous. Farmers and farmer boys 
liave received such an impetus that 
the great work will probably go on un- 
til the production ought to double per 
acre during the thirty years ending in 
1920. In the days when land was new, 
if the same careful methods had been 
used as are now used, the average per 
acre would have been near one hun- 
dred bushels. But at that time there 
was much less use for corn than now, 
and if such yields had been produced, 
much would have been used for fuel, 
or left to rot in the fields. Now, with 
the vast increase in acreage and in 
yield, the supply scarcely meets the 
demand. So it behooves us of the corn 
belt to put forth every effort to bring 
about the highest result possible with- 
out the slightest danger of over-pro- 
duction. 

But it is not the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to deal with King Corn, but to set 
up a plea for sweet corn. We think 
the value of sweet corn has been over- 
looked or under-estimated. There are 
so many different varieties, from the 
Golden Bantam to the Mammoth Ever- 
green, covering such a wide range of 
maturity that it can be placed on the 
table fresh from the field from July 
10th to October 1st, a period of nearly 
three months. This, of course, can 
only be done by planting at different 
intervals, using different varieties. We 
have planted the little early varieties 
from the last week in March to June 
Ist; Country Gentleman from April 
20th to June 20th, and Evergreen from 
May list to July 16th, the last planting 
maturing good ears, but very wormy. 
We have always found that the earli- 
est and latest was attacked by worms, 
but the May and early June planting 
escaped. 

Nearly everyone knows the _ food 
value of sweet corn, and nearly every- 
one relishes it. It is wholesome, easily 
prepared, and unadulterated. Some- 
one has said that the modern girl has 
only to know how to light the gas and 
operate a can-opener. In cooking sweet 
corn, she would only have to know how 
to shock it or husk it, as we say out 
west, throw it in a pot of water, and 
when cooked and cool enough, eat it 
from the cob. We have seen girls eat 
half a dozen ears, then skip the rope 
for half an hour, and show no signs 
of colic, stoop or Grecian bend—corn- 
fed girls. Millions of cans of corn are 
put up annually, and the pack is usu- 
ally sold in advance, so commonly is 
it used. And yet many farmers do not 








raise enough for their own use—simple 
carelessness! 

Sweet corn has a double value. The 
stalks, husks and cobs are greedily de- 
voured by all stock, and are of great 


value, especially to milk cows. Of 
course, the small varieties, such as 
Peep-o’-Day and Golden Bantam, do 


not yield much fodder; but we think 
even these are worth as much as the 
same acreage in hay. We believe the 
stalk value of an acre of Evergreen is 
equal to clover; besides, 500 dozen 
good table ears, worth 10 cents per 
dozen. We do not mean to say this is 
any ordinary crop, but that it is a crop 
that can be produced under good com- 
mon conditions. 

It has been said that three things 
are essential for a good corn crop— 
good ground, good seed and good cul- 
tivation. We claim this is not all, for 
we may have all these requisites, and 
defeat them all by preparing the land 
when too wet, causing it to bake, and 
thereby rendering it unfit for good cul- 
tivation. We use a great many clod 
crushers these times; they are good, 
but it is much better to have no clods. 
Keep the cattle off the ground when 
not frozen or dry. Do not plow or 
harrow when wet. Root life will cling 
to a clod, but will not penetrate it. 
Sometime, when you see your barley 
or oats are looking badly, take a spade 
and dig up a chunk. You will find the 
roots are running around little chasms 
—sticking to the walls of clods large 
and small, like a vine to a stone wall; 
but not penetrating. Plant food does 
not go to the plants, but the plant 
roots must hunt their food, and can 
not succeed if baked clods are in their 
way. 

An old negro wanted a turkey for 
Christmas, but was unable to buy one. 
He said as much to his pastor, who 
told him he must pray the good Lord 
to send him a turkey. He went to 
the pastor the next day, and told him 
he had prayed, but got no turkey. His 
pastor told him he did not pray right, 
but must pray again. The next day he 
went to his pastor and told him he 
prayed the good Lord to send him to 
a turkey, and he got one that night. 

A good way to raise a great crop of 
sweet corn is first to have a good, rich 
piece of fall plowing. Work it when 
dry, harrow it down so solid the horses 
will hardly make a track; then, with 
some rude marker, make rows three 
and a half feet apart, and three or four 
inches deep. Plant the corn in the 
center of the marks, with a hand jab- 
ber, about three feet apart, and about 
three grains to the hill, putting it 
about two inches deep. Do not har- 
row if this ground is clean and level, 
but when the corn is about two inches 
high, run up and down each side of the 
rows with a hand scuffle hoe. This 
will kill all weeds that have sprouted, 
and will let the fine earth fall around 
the young plants. This corn will not 
need cultivating until a foot high; then 
cultivate it thoroly, filling up the mark 
and rounding up on the stalks. We 
would not cultivate again with large 
shovels, but run thru it two or three 
times with a little, sharp; one-horse 
harrow. Then, if any weeds escaped, 
go thru with a hoe and exterminate 
them. This corn will grow so rank 
that weeds can scarcely flourish. 

Sweet corn is likely to blow down 
and fall over, but this method of cul- 


tivation will leave the ground solid, 
the roots are all below the sur- 
face, and the field is left level. This 


method we tried last year, and the re- 
sult was very satisfactory. We know 
this method is not practical to a letter 
on a large scale, but the principle may 
be followed closely with good results. 
Haste has ruined many crops—getting 
in a hurry, planting in a hurry. Two 
days’ extra work fitting ten acres will 
save many hours of work further on, 
and add thirty per cent to the crop. 
There is no place for weeds in 
a corn field. They choke and obstruct 
air circulation, and are moisture rob- 
bers during periods of drouth. If corn 
is a somewhat thin stand, and wilted 
from heat, weeds seem to have more 
than an equal chance, and are able to 
eet the lion’s share of moisture—sim- 
ply stealing that which the corn is so 
much in need of during that critical 
period. Weeds are not injurious to 
land, but to crops. Crops are also in- 
jurious to weeds, as you may notice in 
some corn fields where a squirrel has 
taken out the corn, how rank the 
heart’s-ease or smartweed grows. 
There are places where weeds are 
great benefactors. We are certain that 
a field barren of crop is highly bene- 





fited by being covered with a luxuri- 
ant growth of weeds. A convincing ex- 
perience came within our scope just 
forty years ago. A young man on an 
adjoining farm, among other crops, at- 
tempted to raise four acres of potatoes, 
But it was in the days before the adq- 
vent of paris green as a bug destroyer, 
and the bugs completely destroyed the 
entire four acres. The young man con- 
cluded that it was an ill-wind that biew 
nobody good; that he would piow that 
ground every month and so rid it of 
weeds; that he would have an ideal 
onion patch the following year. He 
thought, with one year’s rest of the 
soil, and total absence of weeds, he 
had the onion problem solved. He 
plowed two acres of this ground once 
during each month of June, July and 
August. The other two acres grew up 
in a great mass of smartweed, corn- 
grass, foxtail, and a carpet of pursley. 
It fell to our lot the next year to culti- 
vate this land. We hitched the team 
to the old wooden stalk rake and went 
crashing thru that weed brake like a 
tornado thru a city; burned the weeds 
and plowed the whole field; planted 
corn, and awaited results. The corn 
all came up. The young man had suce- 
ceeded; he had exterminated the weeds 
—but where went the fertility? It ap 
peared to be gone. The corn on the 
weed brake flourished like the “green 
bay tree” on the bank of the still wa- 
ters; the other was weak, spindling, 
pale and puny, suffering for whose 
sins, and why? Let the experts tell 
JAMES B. TOWNSEND. 
Scott County, Iowa. 


Get on 




















t 
will fill 
your Silo quick 
Power a-plenty in your regular farm 
engine to run it. [t will cutas fastas 
you can supply—do even cutting—el- 
evate any height. Swift, safe, durable, 
If your dealer is sold out, tell him 
“Telegraph the factory.” 












Canton, O. 





Three Fine lowa Farms 


making 960 acres in one body. Will sell 
separately and take small farm on each, but prefer 
selling all together, and will take 160 to 240 In Iowa 
or Illinois as part payment. Each has excellent 
bufldings. Four good towns on three railroads with- 
in one to four miles. Land lies gently sloping; good 
natural drainage and large amount of tile, Woven 
fence and clover. Deep, rich, black soil. Good 
terms on two-thirds of purchase price. Please do not 
reply unless really inearnest, but if you mean bust- 
ness give good, full description and lowest possible 
price of your land and I will send full detafle and 
absolute bottom price in first letter. Address 
OWNER, Box 189, Des Motnes, lowa. 


Wonderful Stock Farm Bargain 


160 acres only 14 miles Luck, Wis., on new ‘‘Soo.” 
Clay loam soil, mostly level; 25 plowed, 50 more 
cleared; dandy new 8-room house, good barn and 
other Out-buildings; spring stream. For sale by 
owner, Only $50 per acre on easy terms. 


MARTIN YDE, Luck, Wis. 
320 ACRES FOR SALE 


Nine miles N. E. from Devils Lake, Ramsey Co., 
N. D. Black loam with clay subsoil; 276 acres under 
cultivation. One-half mile of beautiful frontage on 
Sweetwater lake. No buildings. Close to school, 
church, and on main automobile road. Price, $8500; 
terms if desired. Taken as collateral and must be 
disposed of atonce. MINNEAPOLIS STATE BANK, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Southern Minnesota 


Saloons gone from county. Efficient numerous 
churches and schools, Progressive community. Soll 
fertility unexcelled. Rainfall always sufficient 
Prices right. For literature write CURTI8-SAWYER 
LAND COMPANY, 8t. James, Minn. 











2g a cea 
, Ideal place to settle; best soll 
Upper Michigan and climate for grains, fruits, 
vegetables; 40, 80, 160 acre tracts. I 
easy terms. Get literature. 


MICHIGAN LAND COMPANY, 225 Gilfillan Bik., 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


NICELY IMPROVED DAIRY FARM 


Eighty acres, 4 miles Centuria. Polk county, Wis; 
40 plowed; clay loam soil; nearly new buildings, {n- 
sured for $2,400. Certainly a big snap at $5, 
$2,000 down. 
BAKER, 








ow price; 
NORTHERN 





St. Croix Falls, Wis. 





\ EK. Minnesota—Olmsted Co.—240 acres 14 mi. 
SS. from town; practically all under cultivation; 6- 
room house, new barn. Liberal terms. Write for price 
and particulars. Henrietta Krause. Dover, Minn. 
etelmsideicenes = 





YOR SALE—320 acres, Waseca county, Minne- 

sota. Level black soil, good buildings, 61% aod 

acre. Will take improved 80 in Iowa as part Dey 
ment. A. H. SCHRODER, Mankato, Mina, 
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NEST to wings, the Oakland makes you 
most independent of distance and road 
conditions. 


Take the Oakland Six for instance, at $795 
completely equipped. 


Let the snowdrifts come, or the mud et deep. 
Let your trip take you across that worst 


WALLACES’ FARMER 























stretch of sand or over that hill that others 
dread. None of these things will disturb your 
confidence if your car is an Ookland. 


That is why you see as many Oaklands on 
country roads as you do on city boulevards. 
It is not only the car of style but the car of 
service. It does the hardest work easily. 


Oakland 





The Oakland Six with 35 h.p. is more 








Whether you choose an Oakland of six, 


powerful than it sounds. The Oakland 6—$795 eight or four cylinder motor, you make 
.0. b. Pontiac 7 - 
Oakland engineerin? and construction All the essentials of a car. Made in 5- an economical purchase from the stand 
Bets the power to the rear wheels with passenger Touring and Roadster bodies. _— - first cost - —— —— 
. akland prices are low because of Oak- 
the least possible loss. . Not a pound of The Oakland 8—$1585 land out a Oakland factory facilities 
excess weight, but reat reservestrength f.0.b. Pontiac pone 9 kle oa buying, pow “i 
in every part for perfect balance of car mle tee Le bP soar a ying power, . 
and engine. for more. Extra mileage per gallon of Zasoline and 
Built low to the Zround for safety and The Oakland 4—$1050 oil, Extra mileage per dollar for tires. 
with the usual road clearance. f. 0. b. Pontiac Extra long life with least repairs. 


All the extras of Oakland values, with 


Last, but not least, the Oakland is the flexibility and economy of the leading Get an Oakland and have a real car 





car of Economy. 


high-speed engine. 5-passenger Touring. 





and practice true economy. 





= 


The Oakland dealer near you is waiting to prove these things. Let him demonstrate. Write for catalog 





Oakland Motor Company, Pontiac, Michigan 


Leading 
Oakland 
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Destroys Smut 


Treat all seed grains with For- 


maldehyde. It positively destroys 
smuts of barley, oats, wheat, rye, 
and annihilates potato scab and 
black-leg. Our new big Hand 


Book tells how to use 


FQRIELDEHIDE 


“Ghe Farmers friend ormers Frien 
This book i 1s free and should be read 


by every farmer in business for 7 
Formaldehyde is approved by the U 
Depa rtment of Agric ulture. Your deale 
sells Formaldehyde prepare “d by our la b. 
oratory, pint bottles 35 cents. Write for 
the valuable book to-day. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK y) 


ECHTENKAMP’S BIG 
yielding Seed Corn was 
picked before freeze. 
Each ear is fire dried on 
a rack with air and 
steam heat. Sureto 
grow because germ is 
preserved. Also Clover, 
Alfalfa, Oats, Rye and 
Garden Seeds. Write 
for catalog—it is FREE 
and it will save you money. Address 


FRED ECHTENKAMP, Box |! Arlington, Nebr. 























: early varteties, 
la , re ow Dent, White 
ng. Ge nuine lowa Silver 


King, the corn that has m oe ida County the leading 
corn crowing count 1 lowa Select seed, tipped by 
hand, tests for me 43 to 9 sold on 10 daysapproval 
test If itd return al my expense rices 
shelled and gra 1 #3.25 bu 10 bu. or more $3.00 bu 
Bags free. Order from this ad or write for catalog. 
Square Deal seed Farm, Alien Joslin, Prop, Route 3 
Holst ein, low Yh 5.—sSeed house on the farm 


FEED CORN 


No. 3. shelled, 7ic, prepaid. A fair, square 
deal from one farmer to another, both in quality 
and price. Farmers’ union. Address 


L. H. APPLEBY, Formosa, Kans. 


Sweet Clover Seed 


Scarified, hulled.seed 612.50 per bushel, or 10 bushels 
for 8120.00. Our seed will show high germination 
We know how toscarify. Six to ten pounds of this 
seed will sow an acre and geta good stand. Write 
for leafiet on sweet clover; also testimonials on our 
scarified seed 

Dadant & Sons, 


REID’S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN 


FOR SALE, $3.00 per bu., f. o. b. cars Salem; sacks 
20c. Every ear tested, all weak and dead thrown out. 
Ear tested seed cannot be sold for 61.50 or 62.00 per 
bu. without a loss. 
D. A. FENN, 


SEED CORN 


Reid's Gold Mine, Silver Mine and Silver King. 
Subject to your test. We have had 15 years experi- 
ence selling seed corn, and we don’t ship anything 
but the best. Send for booklet. 
x. P . Myriand & Sons, 


Box 64. Hamiiton, Ill. 





Salem, lowa 





Onawa, lowa 


Soy Bean Special 


Our experience with “Corn and Beans" for silage, 
hog and lamb feeding; also pasture, hay and seed. 
Prime Hollybrook Seed for sale. Write to us 
FOUTS BROS., Camden, Indiana 


Corn That Will Mature 


Early Murdoc, a heavy yielding filnt corn. Excell- 
ent for silage. Just the thing for hogging down. 
Ears 10) to 14 tncl ong. Will mature when planted 
as late as June. Tests high. Matured easily last year 
when yther corn failed F. 0. SHMTER, , Seagoent & Blufts, lowe. 


SEED CORN” 


Old se 
yellow 











ASC AL'S Reid's o 
Yellow Dent 

sd, individual ear tested, $7.00 per bu. Early 
i grown in northwestern Iowa, 1914 crop, 

















indivi ear tested, 86.00 per bu. Sold with privi- 

lege of testing 

D. L. PASC AL, De Witt, iowa 

)per bu Mixed cowpeas, early vari- 

eties, aig Wicawaneiian. os 65 perbu. Sacks free, 

Sample re lest 

c. mB. R.CcH APEN, _ Mountain Home. Ark. 
Well rip teked Retd’s Yel low Dent. 

Test 9 In «¢ sted €5.00 per bu. helled and 

graded 82.50 ks free 

FRANK J. K ALLAL, Serseyville, all. 

SWEET ! m1 it. ms t Soil. Has 


cahvtehry ou 
anor: tel y 


CLOVER : en nA METRES Write 
BAI TON, Box 


Faimouth, Ky 















Covers for Hay Stacks 


Ordinary muslin stack covers have 
saved considerable hay for F. D. Rose, 
of Montgomery county, Iowa. He 
makes them himself, out of unbleached 
muslin, and an experience three or 
four years ago convinced him of their 
worth. Mr. Rose stacks his alfalfa 
because of lack of barn room, and with 
the stack covers he has lost very little. 

The first year, he had several stacks 
of alfalfa, but only two stack covers. 
Shortly after the hay was in fhe stack, 
there came a heavy rain. The stacks 
without covers were soaked for a depth 
of about four feet, and the hay molded, 
as might be expected. When he moved 


the stacks which had been covered, he 
found practically no waste hay. The 
hay which was saved more than paid 
for the covers, so he decided to have 
one fo reach stack in the future 

The following season, when the hay 
was stacked, he had one of his muslin 
covers for every stack, but it didn’t 
rain much, and there was very little 
use for them that year. His neighbors’ 


hay kept practically as well as did his 


under the covers, but, as with fire in- 
surance, he figured the protection had 
been worth the cost. 

Last year he figures they paid him 
his biggest dividends. The long wet 
season soaked many stacks thru and 
thru, and the hay spoiled. His muslin 
covers shed the water, saving his crop 
after he got it in the stack. 

The covers he uses are fifteen feet 
square, and are held to the stacks by 
means of concrete blocks. A_ small 
rope is sewed into the cover every five 
feet, making three to a side. Concrete 
blocks are then tied on, and the covers 
never blow off. As soon as the hay 
in a stack is moved, the cover is dried 
and stored in a dry place for future 
use, Covers which he has used for 


three years are still in good shape, and 
this summer he expects to cover every 
stack with them. 


Early and Late Corn Planting 


To Wallace 
-In a recent issue you gave 
pen-picture of the different 
stalks, and their benefits and 
Now, the small corn stalk has been 
one of my hobbies for some years, but 
I have been so hopelessly in the minor- 
ity that it was almost to men- 
tion it, tho my neighbors have watched 
me raise well-matured crops of corn 
that yielded well from small stalks, 
and it was ready for the crib two weeks 
earlier than the corn raised on large 
stalks. The size of the cob compares 


Farmer: 

us a nice 

size corn 
uses. 


useless 


with the size of the stalk on which it 
grows. The length of the ear is con- 
trolled more by available fertility and 


climatic conditions in certain stages of 
its growth. 


Planting during the early part of 
May will produce from 30 to 40 per 
cent more fodder than will planting 


the last of May, so if we want silo corn 
we must plant early; if we want grain, 
we must plant late. Now, this is no 
haphazard guess nor newspaper talk, 
but actual experience for thirty years. 

Study the corn plant a little. There 
is a period of life to the corn plant, 
taking it from the time it shows above 
the ground until it is ready for the 
crib, and there is a middle to that pe- 
riod of life, measured by days, and that 
is when the pollen is falling. Now, we 
will plant some corn the first of May 
and some the last of May (corn that 
has been planted on the above dates 


for two or more years). There is 
thirty days’ difference in the time of 
planting; but there will not be five 
days’ difference in the time of the 


pollen falling. With the early-planted 
corn, the first half of its growth has 
been long, and the last half of its 
growth will be correspondingly long. 
With the late planted corn, the first 
half of its life has been short, and the 
last half of its growth will be corre- 
spondingly short. 

Early planted corn is a long time 
germinating. There are mice, worms 
and squirrels that will be looking after 
it and reducing the stand. Many of 
the plants that have escaped these 
evils have so reduced their vitality that 
there is not substance enough to raise 
an ear, and there are many barren 
stalks. Then, with this immense 
growth of foliage, if there is a scarcity 
of moisture in late July and August, 
the ears will suffer, for the foliage will 
have its share of the moisture. Now 
look at the late planted, I mean that 
planted the last day of May. It ger- 
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as follows: 


Northern Iowa Lat. Grown 


Wimples Yellow Dent..................97% 
Iowa Gold Mine Pare) 
Goddard’s Silver King ..............94% 
Reid’s Yellow Dent .. ee 


Minnesota No. 13. 
These lots are all 1914 ‘crop. 





.90% 


Kansas, 


Nebraska, 
tion, « 


any of the above lots. 


THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY, 





Guaranteed Seed C 


We recently sent average identical sample of our Northern Iowa latitude 
grown and Central Minnesota (Redwood Co.) grown Seed Corn to the foremost 
Agricultural College of this country and have just received their official report, 


The above tests prove that our stocks of genuine Northern Grown Seed Corn 
are the highest qualities you can buy regardless of price. 


We Give You a Sworn Statement as to Where 
Our Seed Corn Was Grown 


We do not handle any dent corn from either Central or Southern Iowa, 
Missouri or Illinois, as such seed, 
cannot ripen ‘and mature in the north, 
seed corn that is grown south of you. 

We guarantee every bushel of Seed Corn we ship to be exactly as repre- 
sented in every particular or money refunded, 

Get our Free Catalog at once and send your order promptly if you want 


orn 


Central Minn. (Redwood Co.) Grown 


Northwestern Dent 
Wisconsin No. 7 or Silver ne 927. 
Minnesota King... 

Minnesota Early Yellow Dent... 
Minnesota No. 13 . —_ 
Minnesota Early White Dent . 





altho of good germina 


Look your map. Don’t buy 


at 


Box 171, | DECORAH, IOWA 

















low Dent; 
lity; 


Two hundred bushels Retd’s Yel 
inty. Seed of extra fine q 
ready for planter! 1914 croy 
satisfactory tn every 
or City Bank, Jefferson 





col 


COCKERILL BROS., 





Seed Corn On Approval 


$2.50 PER BUSHEL 


one hundred bushels Iowa Silvermine; 
iigh testing, 
Guaranteed 92 per cent and upward germination, sii 
respect or return coru 


WHY PAY MORE WHEN OUR CORN AND OUR GUARANTES EQUAL THE BEST? 


grown fn Greene 


hand-sorted, butted and tipped and graded 


and mouey refunded. References: First Nationa! 


oti lowa 











minates very quickly, and is out of the 
way of pests that prey on the corn 
earlier in the season. The growth of 
foliage will be small as compared to 
the early ,planted; the weather favors 
it; one less cultivation will do it; and 


if it is dry the latter part of the sea- 
son, it will have the advantage over 
the early planted, as there is not so 
much foliage to take the moisture, and 
the ears do not suffer so much. Then 
the cobs are so much smaller that it 
is ready for the crib before the large- 
cob corn is. 

Plant the late corn a little 
than the early planted. If you 
variety of corn you want to keep, 
duce the stalk and have it early, pick 
out some of the fine rain ears and 
plant them the last of May. Now this 
is a big change in the corn, and it will 
not all get to its best unless the sea- 
son is very favorable, but you can get 
all the seed you want from it, and in 
this way, in two or three years, you 
will have just as good a kind of early 
corn with a small stalk as anyone, and 
will have as long as you plant it late. 

If you are in a hurry to get some 
smaller corn, send north for some seed 
that is raised there, and plant it late. 
One wet spring, I had a corner of about 
an acre, cut off from the regular field 
by a slough, that I did not get tiled in 
time, so that corner was plowed, har- 
rowed, planted, and harrowed again 
the 9th of June. The corn was a foot 
high before I got to it with the culti- 
vator, and had no weeds in it. It was 
cultivated three times. That was not 
as much cultivation as I wanted to give 
it, but all that I could get done. This 
corn was ready for the crib as soon as 
any of the corn, and I came the near- 
est to getting an ear of corn for every 
kernel planted of any I ever tried to 
raise. It was all seed corn so far as 
germination was concerned. 

In 1915, I planted some corn the last 
day of April, putting the kernels three 
feet apart each way, with three kernels 
to the hill. The mice bothered it. I 
kept re-planting it. It made lots of 
foliage, set a great many ears, and 
there were lots of suckers. It yielded 
seventy bushels to the acre—some of 
it being soft, but that was from re- 
planting. I planted another piece the 
30th day of May, three feet apart each 


thicker 
have a 
re- 


g 


way, with three kernels to the hill. 
There was less of a growth of stalk, 
searcely any suckers, and it yielded 
eighty-five bushels. The mice did not 
bother it; there was no re-planting, 
and there was not so much soft corn 
as in the early planted. There was 
five days’ difference in the time of 


cutting the corn, but both fields were 
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ready for the crib at the same time. I 
don’t know how it would have been if 
it had been left standing; but last 


sea- 
son was an off-year for corn. 
L. C. GREEN! 
Cedar County, Iowa. 


(914 REID'S YELLOW DENT 


SEED CORN 


— per bu., in ear or shelled and graded 
tlect, four grains tested from each ear a er 
ba Satisfaction guaranteed or purch: ise 


money refunded. 
W. P. COON, Seed Corn Expert, AMES, IOWA 
REID’S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN 

Carefully nubbed and tipped by hand, 
also graded, 82.50 per bushel. Dried by fur- 
nace heat. Send no money; pay for seed when It 


arrives. Write for prices on Med. Yellow Soy Beans. 


E. G. LEWIS, Media, Henderson, Co., III. 


REID’S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN 
Dhar nag before frost and will grow. Write for free 
circular, 


D. C. BAKEHOUSE, Sigourney, lowa 


Seed Gorn For Sale 


White Silvermine and Golden Yellow. 98%, test. 
Sold on 10 days approval test. Your money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 


GEO. H. TWOGOOD, _Moville, Woodbury Co., la. 
Evergreens That Grow 


For windbreaks, hedges and ornament. 
Fifteen tested varieties—militons of them. Also 
full line of Fruit and Ornamental Stock. 
Send for free catalog. EVERGREEN NURSERY 
CO., Sturgeon Bay, Wise onsin. 


EARLY YELLOW DENT SEED CORN 


raised on high sandy bottom land, 2 per bu., tested. 


W. R. WALKER, Council Bluffs, lowa 


Fire Dried Seed Corn 


Ieshave some 1915 seed corn that tests 93 to 96 per 
cent. Also some 1914 seed that tests 97 to 99 per cent. 
Write for sample and circular. 

EMERY BROWN, Mitchellville, 


“Corn Price Cut $1.00 Per Bushel 


SAMPLES FREE 
Northern Illinois, home grown, extra quality seed 
corn, early picked, hanger dried in seed house, 90 0 
101 days, 95%, test—chance to prove It. 
w. Cc. BRYANT, Princeton, Illinois 


Seed Corn Northern lowa Grown 


1914 Crop 
Also Seed Flax, Sudan Grass, Alfalfa, Rape 

Japanese Millet, Buckwheat, etc. Write to 

HOFLER SEED CO., Nora Springs, 1a- 


100 Senator Dunjap Strawberry Plants, $1 


Delivered at your mail box 
HU MBOL DT NURSERY CO., Humboldt, lowa 

















Love 








Seed, 











PEC TA L—200 assorted June bearing Strawberry 
rN plants delivered for 90c. Best varieties. None 
better. THOMAS, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Rape, 9 Cents Per Pound 


in 100 1b lots. Get our prices on Soy Beans and Cow- 
peas. Newcomer Bros, Seed Co., No. Henderson, Ill. 
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Guaranteed for all 
iVpen Circuit Wor 








‘*How 
to Run 
the Gas 
Engine” 














Red Seal 


DRY BATTERY 
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The Electrical Silo 


Aconvenient storehouse from which elec- 
tric current can be drawn at will, furnish- 
ing fat, hot sparks that spur your engine 
into action and keep it running at par. Rec 
ommended as the most efficient, satisfac- 
tory and economical medium of ignition for 


Gas Engines— Automobiles-- 


Tractors 
Also for Phones, Bells, Hand Lanterag, etc. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Free to Engine Owners, Trac- 
tioneers, Motorists 


Send ue your dealer’s name and we'll send you val- 
uble Engine Book, which has been adopted as 
text book by!2state agricultural colleges and 
numerous agricultural high schools. Also 
we'll mail you free copy of our catalog containing 
pictures and descriptions of Everything Etec- 
trical for Home and On the Farm. Address 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
146 So. Fifth Ave., Chicago 
New York St. Louis San Francisco 











Factories: At Jersey City, N. J., and Ravenna, Ohio 











Dutch Boy White Lead 


That beautiful, smooth- 
spreading material the 
painter brushes on your 
house Most people call 
it paint 

Ask for Paint Tips -6 
and learn more about 
white lead paint 

National Lead Company 
New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Bulfalo” Chicago San Franeciseo St Louis 


(Jo n T. Lewis & Bros. Co, Philadelphia) 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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ratalog tella 
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unfree, $64.76 up 
of bargains for farm 
and householc 
~ WM. GALLOWAY, Pres., 
\ WM. GALLOWAY Co. * 
227 Galloway Station 
atertoo, 6== 
lowa. 
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goods. Wr 
copy of this 











& COMPLETE, ALL- 
AROUND HOG OILER 
AT HALF PRICE.—— 
Automatic oil control. No 
waste. SIMPLEST MA- 
CHINE POSSIBLE. Only 
one movable part. Use 
any liquid — oil or dip. 















Guaranteed. Write for 
description. — - 
Agents Wanted 


Ideal Mfg. Co. 


Dept.11 PEORIA, ILL, 


hee sere 








Corn for Hogging Down 


A central 
writes: 

“I wish to plant three acres of corn 
for hogging down purposes, and would 
like to know if it would be a good plan 
to sow rape in the corn at the last 
cultivation. Will rape freeze out in 
the fall before the middle of October? 
How much rape would you seed per 
acre? I will have about five sows and 
thirty pigs to turn on this corn. My 
pigs are March pigs, so they will be of 
fair size. How many kernels of corn 
would you plant in a hill for hogging 
down? This land will ordinarily raise 
about fifty bushels per acre.” 

Over most of the corn belt, rape is 
by all odds the best plant to seed with 
corn for hogging down purposes. The 
best time to plant the rape is at the 
time of the last cultivation, at the rate 
of fourgpounds of seed per acre. Rape 
will stand lots of frost, and ordinarily 
lasts well into November; occasionally 
it lives over winter. 

The best kind of corn 
down, and the best manner of plant- 
ing, have not yet been carefully worked 
out. It is common sense, however, 
that on ordinary corn belt soil it would 
be a good plan to drop four or even 
five kernels in a hill. A number of 
experiments indicate that four or five 
kernels to the hill will give a greater 
yield, one year with another, than 
three kernels in a hill. A disadvantage 
of the larger number of kernels is that 
the ears are “nubbiny,” and the labor 
of husking is thereby greatly in- 
creased. But when the hogs do the 
husking, this disadvantage amounts to 
nothing, and it is therefore probably 
good policy to plant at least four ker- 
nels to the hill. As to the variety of 
corn, it is probably best to plant the 
ordinary sorts commonly used for 
grain, but we feel there is a chance 
that some of the earlier northern va- 
rieties with a rather small stalk will 
give very good results when planted 
thick. These small stalked northern 
varieties give the rape seeded at the 
last cultivation a much better chance 
to grow, and the greater growth of 
rape to some extent counterbalances 
the smaller yield. Farliness is also a 


Illinois correspondent 


matter worth considering in a year 
like the present, when corn will un- 


doubtedly be high in price during late 
August and early September. 

Thirty spring pigs and five brood 
sows should clean up three acres of 
fifty-bushel corn in forty or fifty days. 
It may prove, however, good policy not 
to allow the sows to run with the pigs. 
The sows often hog down corn rather 
wastefully, because they tend to knock 
down more than they can eat. Some 
men of experience in hogging down 
are firmly of the opinion that it is bet- 
ter to keep the sows confined to a 
rather small area of corn, if waste is 
to be avoided. 


e 
Poison the Gophers 

This is the time of year to poison the 
gophers. They are just beginning their 
spring work, and are hungry for food. 
Go over your meadows now with poison 
and you will avoid much trouble later 
in the season. Make your poisoned 
bait in the following manner: 

Cut sweet potatoes, carrots, or pars- 
nips into one-halt-inch cubes. Wash 
the cubes, and after the surplus water 
has drained off, but while the surface 
of the cubes is still somewhat moist, 
sprinkle them with a powder which is 
made by mixing one ounce of powdered 
alkaloid strychnine and one-eighth of 
an ounce of saccharine. The strych- 
nine and saccharine are mixed dry, and 
are sprinkled lightly over the cubes of 
sweet potatoes, carrots or parsnips. 
The amounts of strychnine and sac- 
charine just mentioned are about right 
for four quarts of bait. 

After the bait is prepared, drop it in 
the runways. You can locate the run- 
ways of the pocket gophers because 
they are generally in a fairly straight 
line between the mounds of fresh earth 
which are thrown up. With a wagon 
rod or sharp stick, poke into the run- 
way a foot or two from a fresh mound, 
and drop in two or three pieces of the 
poisoned bait. Go over all your mea- 
dows two or three times during April 
in this way, and you will kill all of the 
old gophers before they bring forth 
their young. 


for hogging 
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Defeat 





MERICAN | 


RADIATORS 


other conditions. 





A No. 020 IDEAL Boiler and 262 ft. 
36-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- 
ing the owner $165, were used toheat 
this farm house, at which price the 
goods can be bought of any reputable, 
competent Fitter. This did not include 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., 
which vary according to climatic and 












Cold, damp storms of early Spring never bother the cozy household warmed by AMERICAN 
Radiators and IDEAL Boilers, which furnisa heat to suit the weather. 


chill days of 


early 





Spring 


DEAL 


BOILERS 


necessary. 


State in 


once! 


burns smallest amount of fuel. 
Thousands in use in every 
the Union. 
houses have use for IDEAL 
heating at least eight months 
in the year, and on sudden cool 
Summer days a little kindling- 
fire instantly puts genial 
warmth all through the house. 


Write today for 
of “Ideal Heating” 


You will get this valuable 
book free, by return 
mail. Get started on your 
outfit right away. 
are attractive, so act at 


Farm life in the early Spring, when weather is changeable 
and dangerous, can be made most pleasant and healthful 
by flooding the entire house with the health and comfort- 
giving warmth of an IDEAL heating outfit. 


If you have managed to get 
through the entire winter with 
stoves or other old-fashioned 
methods of heating, you have 
suffered more of discomforts 


and inconveniences during one winter than you will ever again 
experience if you adopt the IDEAL heating way. 


So decide now to find out all about AMERICAN Radiators and IDEAL Boilers. 
They give you and the family the warm, healthful home to which you are entitled. 


IDEAL heating—best for farm house 


During chilly days and blizzard days the IDEAL Boiler fur- 
nishes just the heat required to keep the house comfortable 


all over without waste of fuel. Gives any farm house all comforts of a 
city home. Water mains not 


Saves labor and 


Farm 








IDEAL Boilers bave 
large fuel pots in 
which air and coa 
gases thoroughly mix 
as ina modern gas or 
oil mantle os burner, 
and extract every bit 
of the heat trom the 
fuel. Easier to rua 
than a stove. 


Prices 


sarensiveaeents AMERICAN RADIATOR((OMPANY Write.to Dept. F-26 
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Wear these great shoes 
free yourself from the 


ing feet. 





eole. If your dealer 





for men, women, children; Dry- 
Sox wet weather shoes; 

Honorbilt Cushion Shoes. 
F. Mayer Boot 
and Shoe Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 









33 Different 


| oe Styles 
“oF High Shoes 
6 "| a Low Shoes 
\ ot “9 Button Shoes 
: \, Lace Shoes 
} All Solid 


noyance of tired, aching, burn- 
They fit like a glove. 
WARNING — Always look for 


the name Martha Washington 
and Mayer trade mark on the 


supply you, write to us. 
We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all styles 
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Don’t let anyone persuade you to accept 
an imitation of the genuine Martha Wash- 
ington Comfort Shoe. No other shoe will 
give you so much real comfort and last- 
ing wear. 


Martha Washington 
Comfort Shoes 
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Beginning with the Boiler 


And ending with the last brushful of 

aint, there is not a questionable item to 

found in any engine that the Nichols 

& Shepard Company build. Every- 
thing is of the best. 


A GOOD TRACTION ENGINE 


Is the unfailing result of this method. 
When we say that it 1S good we are 
backed by the ~penly expressed opinion 
of thousands of users who know in 
every detail what a good traction en- 
gine should be. 


THE USER IS SATISFIED. 


That every convenience, that every econ- 
omy of operation, that every safety de- 
vice that is necessary or practical will 
be found right where it oe 5s on a— 


RED RIVER SPECIAL ENGINE 


Five sizes and sixteen variations are 
built, ranging from 13-40 to 30-98 
H. P. Wood, coal or straw may be 
used for fuel, the engine may be had in 
single or double cylinder, the mounting 
may be center or rear. No matter what 
your needs may be for agricultural trac- 
tion power we make an engine that will 
fill the bill. 
Bend for a copy of the Home Edition of the Red 
River Special paper. You will find that some- 
one in your immediate vicinity has tried with 
success: a Nichols & Shepard Co. traction en- 
gine on every kind of work that a tractor 
can do. They have been pleased with the re- 
sults and have written us to tell just how 
well it performed. There is a lot of experience 
condensed in these letters that may be useful 
to you. Ask for a Big Catalog at the same 
time. It illustrates and describes the power 
that will haul the mortgage off the farm. 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(In Continuous Business Since 1848) 
BUILDERS EXCLUSIVELY oF 


THRESHINC MACHINERY 


Red River Special Threshers, Feeders, Wind Stackers 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 
” BATTLE CREEK, + MICHICAN 


3000 Extia Miles 
Out of Your Old Tires 


Were you going to buy new 
t ones this spring? Then wait 

until you have investigated 
? Maxotires. There are several 
; thousand miles more in your 
z old tires without blowouts,with- 
; out punctures, without trouble. 
S Find out about 


J 1 ALL TIRES “/ BLE PROOF 


They cut your tire costsintwo. They 
make more miles and more smiles. 
Made to fit any size tire. Write today 
for facts, and proof that. Maxotires doall 















congetnemepen Shits 


and more than we claim. We will send 
them subject to your approval. Don't 
buy new tires—but write and get the 


free facts about Maxotires now. 
MAXOTIRES were exhibited at 
% Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin 
State Fairs and many 
Auto Shows. 


5 K.&W.RUBBER CO. 















24 3rd St., 
~~ Ashland, 
3. Ohio f ‘ 
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/PETERS SURFACE SHOVELS 
aa PRODUCE 25% 
MORE 

CORR 
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Kill every weed—save every corn root 


—cultivate every inch of soil. They 

gy wonderful results. | iny cultiva- 
rout oe ‘ 
and »p 


| PETERS. PUMP co., 


for 





alii Ill. 





Binder Twine 


Fastery To Farm 
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August Post, oot 55, 








Please mention this paper when writing. 











| Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soll 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which be bas noticed, 
we hope be wil) write us. 

















rs o 
Ontogeny Recapitulates 
Phylogeny 
Such long words! We had to learn 
this phrase in zoology class at col- 
lege. Isn’t it a fright!” said 

a slangy girl to her neighbor. 

But, really, the study of ontogeny in 
its recapitulation of phylogeny is very 
interesting. Ontogeny means the de- 
velopment of the individual. For in- 
stance, your ontogeny is your growth 
from time of birth, and even before, 
up until you die. The ontogeny of the 
corn plant is its growth from the time 
the seed sprouts until new seed is 
formed and the plant dies. Ontogeny 
is the unfolding of the life of any liv- 
ing individual, plant, animal or man. 

Phylogeny is the unfolding of all 
life. It assumes that many millions 
of years ago there were only minute 
one-celled creatures here on earth, and 


“Gee! 


that gradually some of these devel- 
oped into many-celled creatures up 
thru cold-blooded worms and fish, on 


land animals, and fin- 
Zoologists suspect, altho 
that this 


to milk-giving 
ally to man. 
they have no definite proof, 
is the phylogeny of man. 
of time, covering millions of years, 
they believe that man has struggled 
upward thru many low animal types 
During the past few thousand years, 
man has continued to develop, learn- 
ing how to use clothing and machinery 
and how to trade and use money. 

“Ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny,” 
says the zoologist. 


horse starting out from a single cell in 
its mother’s body, changes come with 
exceeding rapidity. The one cell di- 


vides into two, and the two into four, 
and after a few days we have some- 
thing which looks very much like the 


yolk of a fertile hen's egg after it has 
been incubating a few days. At this 
Stage, the young horse, the young 
chicken, the young child, the young 
pigs, and, in fact, most young animals, 
look very much alike. As the young 
horse grows, it passes thru a stage 
when it seems to have rudimentary 
gills, like those of a fish. In a very 
rough but rapid way, every animal 
seems to go thru, in a short time, what 
it has taken the race a million years 


or more to go thru. 

The Y. M. C. A. workers, and others 
who make it a specialty to understand 
boys, find that boys from six to twelve 
years of have many of the char- 
acteristics of the early savage tribes. 
They like to make bows and arrows, 
go out in the woods, play Indian, ete. 
They look on God in much the same 
way as the early savages. Like the 
eariy they pretend to think 
that women don’t amount to much, But 


age 


Savagres, 


after the age of thirteen or fourteen, 
they become more like the knights of 
Murope in the old days of chivalry. 
They do all sorts of foolish things. 
Many of them like to show off before 
the girls. In high school, and even in 
college, many boys like to take part 
in baseball, football, ete., so as to 
make an impression on the fair ladies. 
linally full manhood comes. Ontogeny 
has recapitulated phylogeny. The in- 


dividual has the 
the race. 

It is an interesting theory, and one 
Which explains a great many things, 
even tho it may not be definitely and 
absolutely true, 


repeated history of 


Hog Contest Standing 


At this date, Saturday, April 22d, it 
looks as tho the boys who sold on the 


markets of April 17th and 18th would 
win. | do not have the figures on those 
who sold on April 22d and April 24th, 





During ages | 


The horse, for instance, and, in fact, 
all animals, start out from a single 
“cell (one one-thousandth of an inch in 
diameter), much like, so the zoologist | 
thinks, the minute singled-celled crea- 
tures which had the earth to them- 
selves a hundred million years or so 
ago. But in the case of the young 








the two closing days of the contest, but 
unless the market acts far different 


April 17th and 18th will win. It now 
looks as tho Malcolm Trout, of Bir- 
mingham, Iowa, would win the $10 


prize, with a profit of $590.46. The $5 
prize will probably go to George Mag- 
nusson, of Safe, Missouri, with a profit 
of $586.85; the $3 prize to Leland Per- 
son, of Sibley, Iowa, with a profit of 
$585.29, and the $2 prize to Raymond 
Francis, of Storm Lake, lowa, with a 
profit of $576.04. 

All these boys fed heavily from the 
start. The two leaders bought no corn 
in advance, and the other two bought 
than it usually acts, the boys who sold 
at a fairly low price. Raymond Francis, 
who is fourth, would be tied for first 
if he had bought no corn in advance. 

The contest illustrates how the 
packers have it in their power to cause 
any feeder of fifty hogs to make or 
lose $50 because of daily fluctuations. 

I hope you boys will some day be in 
shape to help put the live stock mar- 
kets on a more uniform basis, with 
less violent price fluctuations. 

Any boy who has won no prize, and 
who wishes to know just what were 
his profits, can find out by sending a 
two-cent stamp. 





The Story of Alexander the 
Great 


‘By Vicror Hurt, winner Kansas Boys’ 
Pig Contest.) 


When the county farm adviser, H. L. | 


Poponoe, and Mr. Otis E. Hall, state 


leader of the boys’ and girls’ club work, | 


came to our school and gave a talk on 


the work, I listened with a_ great 
amount of interest. 
At first it seemed to me almost an 


impossibility that I should even be able 
with the other for 
the county championship, but on sec- 
thought, I considered that I had 
about as good a chance as the others, 
with the rest of the 


to compete boys 


ond 
so I signed up 
“pig boys.” 

On the second day of July, I picked 
my pig out of a bunch of eight thrifty 
little fellows that I had cared for since 
their birth. They were the first pigs 
from a pure-bred Duroc Jersey sow, 











Victor and Alexander the Great. 


and their sire 
shire. They 
old, and my choice was a 
littie porker weighing just fifty-five 
pounds; and I figured rightly when I 
thought that he could handle the feed. 
I named him Alexander the Great. 
The first few days after weaning, I 


was a pure-bred Hamp- 
were just twelve weeks 


fed him skim-milk, slop and some 
grain. The amounts per day were as 
follows: Corn, 9.4 ounces; kKafir, 9.4 


slop, 2 


ounces; skim-milk, 10 pounds; 
pounds, and shorts, 10 ounces. 

I never let him miss a feed, but tried 
hard to keep him growing. I kept a 
small pair of scales handy, and in a 
little pocket, made for the purpose, 
some slips of paper and a pencil. I 
carefully weighed each feed of grain, 
slop or milk, and kept the record on 


long-bodied | 














each week, after I had weighed the 
pig, I put all the weights and the cogt 
of the feed down in the blanks sent oyt 
by the college for that purpose. 

The first month, my pig cons umed 
24 pounds of corn, 22 pounds and : 
ounces of kafir, 271.5 pounds of met, 
milk, 14 pounds of house slop and 65 
pounds of shorts, and gained 31 pounds, 
My pig weighed, at the end of the first 
month, 86 pounds. 

As he grew older, I increased the 
grain ration, but never gave him quite 
all he would clean up. In this way, he 
always had a good appetite. I gaye 
him all the skim-milk he would drink, 
twice a day, but never left more in the 
trough than he would clean up. [f 
milk is kept before hogs, they become 
tired of it, and will not fill up. To do 
well, a hog should have his stomach 
stretched and filled to its greatest ¢g- 
pacity at least once a day, but do not 
feed too much protein feeds at one 
time. Fill the pig with skim-milk or 
slop, and he will develop a large feed- 
ing capacity, so that when he becomes 
the right age, he can handle the feed 
and put on the right finish. 

I did not have the best pasture for 
my pig, as he ran in an old orchard; 
but he put in a great deal of his time 
rooting, and in this way took the exer- 
cise he needed while growing. 

I gradually increased the feed until 
the fifth month my pig consumed 222 
pounds of corn, 91 pounds of skim-milk 
and 180 pound of slop. He weighed at 
that age, 308 pounds, having gained in 
the five months, 253 pounds. 

One of the most important factors in 
pig raising is regular’ attention. 
Sometimes, when I was tired at night, 
{ was tempted to just throw him a lit- 
tle feed and leave the rest till some 
other time; then I would think that if 
I began to neglect doing my best, some 
other boy would be sure to win the 
prize, and I wanted the trip to Man- 
hattan. I did not know until I went 
there during the holidays, that I had 
won tho state prize. 

I will say to the who 


boys have 


joined the pig club for this year, that 


1 would give you for your motto: 
“Stick-to-it-iveness.” 


A SAVING 
OF MONEY: 


is the direct —_ Tally II 
of buying ane l- 
purpose and binder 
engine to say 
nothing of the Sav- 
ing of grain. 

READ WHAT AN 
AUTHORITY SAYS: 

Professor I. W. 
Dickerson of the 
Farm echanics 
Department, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, says: 
chase engines for 








“By all means pur- 
general purpose work w 


future, of such design as to work properly on 
grain or corn binders, manure spreaders, potato 
diggers, etc., in Season. 


Ine New Way" 


All-Purpose and Binder Engine 
“Gesswe Goes Rien?” 


and meecsevery re- 
quirement, t is 
free from cumber- 
some water cooling 
system and equip- 
ped with high ten- 
sion magneto, floor 
feed carburetor, 
multiple dise clute 
pulley and feat ures 
not found on ordi- 
nary engines. 

Fits 5, 6, 7 and 
8 ft. binders and 
sells at the low 
price of $150.00 F. O. B. Factory. 

ttachments extra. 


Write for Catalog 


NEY Renal Lom 


renTean, U.S.A. 
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HORNBECK’S FIVE BIN 


Cafeteria Automatic Feeder 





Write for Before 
my free = 
book on buy or 
Self build 
Feeders saatd 

Saves feed, time and money. Makes hog qrowtes 


Keeps hogs in the best of condition. 


profitable. for iuwelf. 


cheap in price that it will quickly pay 
Liberal commission to agents. 


> 1. 
w. M. Hornbe ck, De pt. Peoria, Il 





Ww hen writing to advertise rs ‘kindly 


the slips of paper, until at the end of | mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Dark of the Moon 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Several of us have been talking as 
to when is the dark of the moon, and 
we differ as to the time. Just when is 
the moon dark, and when is it light? 
Is there anything in regard to the signs 
of the light and dark of the’ moon?’ 

It is curious how long this old super- 
stition maintains itself in the minds of 
otherwise intelligent people. Of course 
there is nothing in such signs, and no 
one ever attempted seriously to prove 
that there is. 

The dark of the moon means when 
there is relatively fittle moonlight, 
such as is the case in the last quarter 
of the old moon until the first quarter 
of the new moon. The light of the moon 
js when the moon is almost or nearly 
full, and there is an abundance of 
moonlight. All almanacs and many 
calendars give this information for ev- 
ery month in the year. 

One of the most famous potato grow- 
ers of the United States was asked 
as to what stage of the moon he plant- 
ed his potatoes. He replied that as a 
general proposition he 


under such conditions he might con- 
tinue to work far into the evening, 
even after the sun went down. This is 
the best reason we have heard for 
planting in any particular phase of the 
moon. 





Tubercular Hogs and Cattle 


Tuberculosis seems to be steadily in- 
creasing among hogs and cattle. Dur- 
ing the past ten years, government of- 
ficials have inspected all animals that 
have been slaughtered in the larger 
packing plants of Iowa. In 1914, nine 
hogs out of every hundred slaughtered 
in these plants proved to be affected 
with tuberculosis. In the case of cat- 
tle, there were nearly four out of every 


hundred affected with tuberculosis. In | 


1908, the percentage of affected cattle 
was less than one-half this great, and 
of affected hogs less than one-third as 
great. 

At the present time there are three 
times as many cattle affected with 





preferred to | 
plant in the light of the moon, because | 








tuberculosis, slaughtered in the pack- | 


ing plants of Iowa, as in the packing 
plants of the entire country, and seven 
times as many hogs affected. Evident- 
ly, the cattle and hogs of Iowa are se- 
riously tuberculous. Year by year, the 
situation is getting worse. And yet tu- 
berculosis arouses scarcely a hundredth 
part of the interest that hog cholera 
arouses. Jt is slow in action, and not 
easily recognized in its early stages. 
Nevertheless, it takes its toll just as 
surely as cholera. 
have to get together and work out a 
common-sense plan for controlling this 
insidious disease. 





Securing a Catch of Clover 


To Wallaces? Farmer: 

It is my custom to follow corn with 
oats and clover. Then, the first thing 
to look after is the preparation of the 
seeg bed. Ifthe corn has been husked 
in the field, and the stalks left stand- 
ing, break the stalks when the ground 
is frozen solid. When the time comes 
to sow oats, rake and burn the stalks. 
As soon as the ground is cleared of 
stalks, it is ready to receive the seed. 
You can not improve it by disking or 
Plowing. What clover and oats need 
most is a solid seed bed. Use a good 
four-horse wheat drill, with grass seed 
attachment, and sow the oats and clo- 
ver. Follow the drill with a smoothing 
harrow, to cover any seed that the drill 
May fail to cover, and also to level the 
ground. * 

I read of this method of sowing clo- 
ver in an agricultural paper, about fif- 
teen years ago, and it has proved a suc- 
cess every year that I have practiced 
it, with one exception. I have tried 
other plans, and have found none that 
Gives as good results as this one. In 
the first place, it distributes the seed 
very evenly over the ground. There 
are no thick patches, and no thin ones. 
tis the same all over the field. In 
the second place, the quantity of seed 
Sown can be regulated exactly. True, 
this may be done in other ways also, 
but one thing that prevents very many 
—— securing a catch of clover, by 
wing it with oats as a nurse crop, is 
secause they sow too many oats. I 
Sow, and would recommend, not more 
than one bushel of oats to the acre, 
pe a Wishel of clover to five acres. 
f g00d sex d, well cleaned and graded, 
is used, and if it is sown with the drill, 





Some day we will | 

















In the wheel hubs—front and rear 
—there is always terrific pressure on 
the bearings, most of the time from 
two directions at once. 


The whole weight of the car presses 
steadily down from above. 


And, in addition, it presses sidewise 
when you round a corner or when 
the wheels fall into ruts or skid ona 
slippery pavement. 


engine is delivered to the wheels b 

means of a pinion which meshes with 
the big bevel driving gear. Because 
the teeth of the pinion and driving 
gear operate at right angles, the pin- 
lon is constantly trying to climb on 
the teeth of the driving gear and this 
gear in turn has a tendency to back 
away from the pinion. Unless the 
bearings on the pinion shaft are able 
to hold these gears in accurate mesh 
and resist the destructive forces of 


Pe hd 


Any good anti-friction bearing will give satisfactory 
Service at some places in a motor car—such as the clutch, 
the stem gear of the transmission, the fan shaft of ‘the 
motor or the steering gear. 

Thequestionof real importance to carowners is, ‘What 
bearings give the best service at the places where bearings 
get the heaviest loads and the severest jolts?” 


kt In the rear axle the power of the; 





load and end-thrust, they wear out 
and go to pieces. 


In the transmission and at the 
differential the bearings must also 
resist the destructive forces of radial 
load and end-thrust. While the stresses 
and shocks encountered at these points are not 
ag severe a3 those that must be mct on the axle! 
spindles and pi.ion sheft, it isequally essential 
—fully as important—to have Timken Bearings 
at these points. Don’t forget that wear comes 
in time to all bearings and unless its effectstcan 
be eliminated, transmission gears and axle 
shafts will drop out of true alignment. 


These hard jobs are the very ones for which 
Timken Bearings are designed and built.} 
Their conical form and tapered rollers enable! 
them to resist, to the uttermost, the destruce 
tive forces that cause wear, and when wear 
comes its effect can be instantly corrected by a 
simple adjustment. 

It is not simply that Timken Bearings are 
used by so many well-known cor builders that 
is important, but that they are used at the points 
of hard service. 

Send for booklet F-45,The Companies Time' 
ken Keeps,’’ and leam not only WHO uses 
Timken Bearings but WHERE they are used.) 


iy 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Canton, Ohio 
THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 





There are many sizes of 
Timken Bearings, but 
only one quality. 





this amount will produce a good crop 
of oats and a good stand of clover. 

Farmers want to grow as large a 
crop as possible of whatever they sow, 
whether it be corn, wheat or oats. 
When trying to secure a catch of clo- 
ver, it must have the first chance. It 
seems to be the general impression 
that the more oats we sow, the larger 
will be the yield. One stalk of oats 
with one hundred grains is worth as 
much as four stalks with twenty-five 
grains each. It is possible to grow al- 
most as many bushels of oats from one 
bushel of seed sown to the acre, if 
properly sown, as it is if three or four 
bushels are sown. Why not use the 
same judgment in sowing oats that we 
do in planting corn? 

Two years ago, a neighbor threshed 
seventy bushels of oats to the acre, 
from less than a bushel of seed sown. 
This may be an exception, but it is also 
an exception in central Illinois when 
we thresh seventy bushels to the acre, 
when three or four bushels are sown. 
This may seem foreign to the question, 
but so many fail to secure a stand of 
clover because they sow their oats too 
thick, that I have endeavored to show 
that it does not necessarily require a 
thick seeding of oats to produce a large 
crop, and that it is the thick seeding 
that kills the clover. 





In the third place, the drill plants 
the oats in rows eight inches apart, 
and distributes the clover seed all over 
the ground. Now, it is very important 
that these rows of oats run north and 
south, but it may, at first thought, 
seem like a small matter. Aside from 
sowing the oats thin, this matter of 
running the drill north and south is 
next in importance. 

The time that nine-tenths of the 
young clover is killed, is just after the 
nurse crop is harvested, and it is killed 
by the sun, the very thing that ought to 
make it grow, for the nurse crop has 
ceased to draw on the moisture that is 
in the soil. Some recommend cutting 
oats for hay. By this, they mean har- 
vesting the oats before they are ripe, 
claiming thereby to lessen the chances 
of the clover being killed when the 
oats are removed; that the oats, in the 
process of ripening, require a great 
amount of water to mature them, and 
that by the requirement of this large 
amount of water, the clover is robbed. 
Therefore, it dies. I used to believe 
this to be a fact; but now I believe it 
is only a theory. Clover often dies 
when the oats are in the process of 
ripening; but it is not because the oats 
sap all the moisture out of the ground. 
If the sun shines hot, when the oats 





are harvested, it will burn the clover 


just the same, whether the oats are 
green or ripe. I believe that the ab- 
sorption of the water from the ground 
by the oats, in the process of ripening, 
never killed a field of clover. 
W. D. S. 
Menard County, Illinois. 


Experience With Forage 
Crops 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: e« 

In the spring of 1895, I planted kafir 
corn (raised my own seed), feterita, 
and Sudan grass, to see which, in my 
estimation, would prove to be the best 
fodder or forage crop. The season be- 
ing backward, the feterita headed out, 
but only an occasional head produced 
seed. The kafir corn did not even head 
out, and the Sudan grass produced 
what would have been excellent hay, 
had it been cut for that, but no seed. 
All were planted about the same time, 
viz., the last week in May. 

I am going to try feterita and Sudan 
grass again—the former for fodder, the 
latter for hay. From what I have seen 
of Sudan grass, I believe it to be a 
“comer.” 

F. CODDINGTON, 

Woodbury County, Iowa. 
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PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


as 


M. Hummel & Son “enree 





Breeders of B. P. & cks exclusively for 33 years, 
Yards headed by descendants of fi: prize winners. 
Cocks and cockere!s weighing 11 to 1%¢ Ibs., hens and 
pullets weig $40 11 Ibs., with deep, straight blue 
barring We 7 prizes at our last showings. 
Eggs $1.25 per 15, €2.00 per 30, 6.00 per 100. Strong 
fert y guaranteed 


Fisher's Barred Plymouth “Rocks 


Eges for hatching from selected rang.< flock headed 
by 


Kinglet bred kerels. Best of 
Eggs per 15, 61.25; 30, 82; 50, &; 
turkey eres, setting of 11, #4. 
ti s. FISHER & SOR, Edgewood, tone. 


Bradiey and cor 





B 


Satisfact on guaranteed, 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


k consists of 200 pullets selected from 600 and 





ma he ym li pound pure white cockerels. Prices 
$1.00 for 15, $2.00 for 30, 63.00 for 50, $5.00 for 100. 
Order from thie ad 

JAS. JENSEN a SONS, Newell, fowa 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 





“Weight With Quality” 

New 1916 circular now ready It contains Hist 
of 3s won, prices of eggs and full description of 
matiags. Send for tt. 

J. &. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, iowa 


Grandview Barred Rocks 





cellent layers. Eggs for hatching, $3.50 per 
sae ed, 62.00 for 50. Buff Orpington ducks—great 
lay eggs, $1.00 per 12 


Mats . ED. WILLIAMS, Kanawha, iowa 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS (37.2%! 
STHAIN 
Eggs from selected pen, $1.00 for 15; $5.00 per 100. 
We guarantee satisfactory hatch or duplicate order 
atone-half price. Only fresh and nice shaped eggs 
shipped ont 
cr lover Leaf Farm, Kldridge, iowa 
F Rocks—High scoring, trap-nested stoc k with 
B" slow records, proven winter layers of good color, 
size and bone [eus, 100-86; 15-81.50, trap-nested pen 
$2.50. Chicks spectal prices, catalog. Write at once. 
Hen iingson Bros,, Dike, lowa. 








THOMPSON Imperial Ringlet Barred Kock eggs, 
$1.50 and 63.00 for 15. Choice deep barred stock 


‘I 















































Eggs from choice mating Silver Campines, $1.50 for 
15 Tl. H. Miner, Guernsey, lowa 
MPHOMPSON’S Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks 
Pen eggs, both matings, 61.50 per 15; 
100. Grace Coon, Ames, luwa 
GH scoring Barred Plymouth Roc ke e xclusively 
H 15 Cues, 81.00 5u. 625 100, 64.50. Satisfaction 
@uaraueed -5 Hardin, Kn ville, lowa 
PGGS ia hatching iia ali lce exhibition Barred 
EK" focks Both matings Cockerels all sold. 
D. H H ‘Leaer, Marion, lowa 
Ree oy D Plymouth rR ock eges. heavy laying strain, 
B 25. 100-84 UO Edw. Beer, Eagle Grove, la 
ARRED Rocks, Bradley strain. Eggs, @ ) per 
B huadred. Mrs. Neison Havens, Linby, lowa 
it Pp ROCK eggs, Thc per 15; laying strain. C. L 
4 ger, Washington, | 
Ww" Piymouth Rock eggs Champion and 
ee ee on at Danville, 1915; first and 
second cockere! and pen at Illinois State Show, 1916 
Many other prizes Loulsa White, Box 162, Wash- 
ington, Illinois 
il TE Rock eges for hatching, 61.00 per 15 eggs. 
W. M. Crawford, Miles, lowa 
B ARR EE » pine mouth Rock exes. From 
rize wint barred to the skin; @1 sit A 
$2.35 per ), 66 per low. L.L. Dey mung, Sheldon, la. 
B‘: tED *- «0k exgs from well bred range stock 
by Park strain cockerels, 64.00 per 100. 
V.B an & Sons, i. 7, OllLumwa, lowa 
1! RE bred Buff Rock eggs, packed tn cor gated 
OXeS sining 24,45, 96 eggs, at dic per egg 
J.P. Mons ‘Baneruft, lowa 
] RED-to-lay W hite re ck eggs, $4.50 per 100. Pre- 
paid Also baby chicks Salisfaction guaran- 
teed. N.J Lambert Lack d:, Mo 
] AR R ED | Rock e mae i ia wring cockerels, her 
barred to skin, bred to lay 3c per 15, 04.00 per 
100, Mrs. Geo. A. Shultz, Indianola, lowa, 
os fror m he ong hes ulthy ‘Barred P. ‘Ror ks—81 50 
for 15 0. free range stock Carl 
Hedberg, Box wa. 
Brave YS Barred Rox Pen 1, headed by 
»cKere!l scoring 92—15, 82.50; pen 2—15, 81.25; 30 
62.00 inge—100, 84.00. E. W. Collins, Mt. Pleasant 
low 
F* {EL strain Wh * Ro ves, 83.50 per 100. 
Mrs. M. Femmiessy, Cumming, lowa. 
ian DLE ft, strain Barred Rocks. Wetgh—lay—pay 
Eggs—i5, 61.00; 50, $3.00; 100, 65.00. Mrs. R.A 
Smith, Allison wa 
gg B arred. Rock (Thor on strain) 
4 icks and Bronze turkey Grace 
Farragut, lowa 
Vigorous * bred stock 
: $1.2 100. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Mrs. Cc. M.G .F ulton, Iowa, 
Ww TE Rock cockerels, scored stock, #2.00 to 838.00 
eact Whi Rock Farm. KR. 1, Griswold, la 
B* ADLEY strain B. P. Rock eggs, range flock, 75c 
r $4.0u°Mer 100. Mrs. G. R. Kurtz, R. 7, 
Corui lowa 
B. ROCK eggs, 75c per 15, 64.00 per 100. Vigorous 
W. Berkihiser. New London. lowa 
Be {ED Plymouth Rock eggs fre igorous farin 
» vised flock 21.00, 50-8 L. H. Flood, 
Star ! te, Counc Biults, Tow 
pUFI 1 bred eggs a1. 100, 35.90. 
) Sat arant M ( Bain, Kock 
ford, iowa 
K , Ba ! i ) 
4 5) ar 3 l LE 
Lal t ( lowa 
pOoas. 
pr Dit. RE ED ¢ ‘ole pups _ males, €5 two 
m a ? ach aiso Older 
‘ ( EALY Sunoael luwa 
Fe" SALE-> chotce fox, wolf and ‘coon 
3 Ira i ( A. Smith, Mt. Ster- 
ling wn 
Please mention this paper when writing 











. their housing accommodations. 








Poultry Department | 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this de partment. Questions relating to 
pou lury will bec che erful ly answered, 














Heavy Loss 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Our chickens have been dying even 
since Christmas time. We have lost 
up to date about one hundred. We have 
fed all the time, corn, apples and table 
scraps, cracklings, etc.; also plenty of 
water and grit. The chickens would 
cough or sort of sneeze, and some- 
times they would have a tiny bit of 
foam in one eye—otherwise they were 
perfectly healthy-looking. The fat and 
the poor ones alike died, and lots of 
times with a full crop. Lately, we 
have noticed they have a cough, and 
a sound like a heavy rattle in the 
throat, as phlegm. The other day a 
hen was eating, and just dropped over 
dead. Also, while laying, some would 
die on the nest, and one died while sit- 
ting. They look perfectly healthy. Our 
geese have all died. They seemed well 
until about a day before they died. The 
hens would drop off the roost at night 
—as many as five or six in one night. 
A couple of them had the roup; their 
heads swelled, and one eye popped out, 
but we cured them. The rest had per- 
fectly healthy-looking heads. They 
seem to strangle when you push on 
their throats, just back under the beak. 
Some call it roup, diphtheria, limber- 
neck, etc. We have used liniment and 
poultry remedy, have disinfected with 
sulphur-creoline, and have white- 
washed. We are doctoring two hens 
now that have the rattle in their 
throats. They have full crops, and 
seem perfectly healthy otherwise.” 

This diagnosis would indicate asper- 
gillosis—a disease recently treated in 
thes This trouble is caused 
by eating moldy grain or scratching in 
moldy litter. Our correspondent does 
not say how much he is feeding, nor 
does he give the size of his flock and 
These 
for a va- 


e columns. 


chickens would be the better 
riety of grain’ in their ration. Apples, 
if sound, are wholesome, but for most 
of us they are expensive green food. 
Rotten apples should not be fed. Table 
scraps are good, but for a flock which 
can endure the drain of a loss of one 
hundred chickens in less than four 
months, should not go very far. Crack- 
lings are good, but a ration as given 
could not be considered very well bal- 
anced, and yet if wholesome and fed in 
sufficient quanties, they should not 
have caused such a loss. 

If the birds have plenty of room—at 
least four square feet of floor space per 
bird—and if they are free from lice and 


mites, as they should be if the white- 
washing and treatment with creoline 
were thoro, the loss would seem to 
come either from mold or poison. It 


has happened that rat poison put out 
near the corn cribs has been tracked 
by the rats’ feet over the corn in quan- 
tities sufficient to cause death to 
chickens. 

A teaspoonful of epsom salts to ev- 
ery two birds, given in mash or water, 
will help to clean out the system, but 
a thoro going-over of the premises will 
do more to locate the cause of this 
trouble than we can. 


Shade for Chicks 


Usually the work of looking after the 
baby chicks in the brooder is done 
early in the morning when the air 
cool. Since the babies need shade as 
well as warmth, the caretaker should 
visit the brooder after the day has 
warmed up, and see whether or not the 
sun has driven them into the shade of 
the hover, and subjected them to over- 
heating. Chickens, young and old, suf- 
fer from the good intentions of their 
owners. A lady who put her brood of 
fifteen chicks—which she ordinarily 
kept in the kitchen—out against the 
south wall of the wood house, in a gal- 
vanized bushel basket, meant to give 
them a sun bath. When she thought 
they had been sunned long enough, 
she found them dead. 

Another well-meaning woman 
her mother hen in a low coop 
sunny spot, and let the chicks run; 





IS 


shut 
in a 
she 


also was disappointed. The hen was 
overcome with the heat, contracted 
bowel trouble, and died. Shade must 


be provided for young and old chick- 











ens. If the yard is without trees 





bushes, plant sunflowers, and ma 
brush and frame shelters. Rape makes 
good shade for the baby chicks. A 


berry patch is an ideal spot for them, 
and later on the corn field. 

Have a thermometer out where the 
temperature is fairly recorded, and 
look at it at different hours of the 
day until the most favorable spot for 
the brooder is located. Then, by spad- 
ing up fresh ground in front of the run- 
way, the brooder may remain in the 
one place thruout the summer. Sun- 
shine and shade in proper quantities 
will make thrifty chicks. 





Crossing 


An Iowa subscriber writes 

“T have a flock of full-blooded White 
Plymouth Rock chickens. I am con- 
templating crossing these with a full- 
blooded White Wyandotte or White 
Orpington. Which would be the best? 
Or which other breed would you sug- 
gest? I do not care to sell eggs for 
hatching, nor cockerels for breeders; 
but wish a good, healthy, good-laying 
strain in a white type. I have heard 
it said that a crossed chicken is best 
for this purpose? Is this so? If so, 
I will cross mine.” 

The infusion of fresh blood of a 
healthy, vigorous strain does give in- 
creased vigor and productive powers, 
but as a rule the same result may be 
secured by using blood of a different 
strain of the same breed, and keeping 
the flock pure. Pick up an English or 
Irish poultry paper, and you will find 
cross-bred pullets advertised as spe- 
cially fine layers. The first cross of 
two pure-breds usually is an improve- 
ment over either parent, but these 
cross breds can not be used for breed- 
ers in the hands of any but a system- 





atic, experienced poultryman if the 
flock is expected to maintain its ex- 
cellence. 

Of the two breeds mentioned for | 
crossing, our choice would be the 
White Wyandotte. The Wyandotte and 
the Rock have the same eye, skin and 
leg color; the Orpington has a white 
skin and white legs. The White Wy- 


andottes have been at the head or near 
the head of every egg-laying contest, 
and the cross of the two makes a neat, 
plump carcass. Make the cross fresh 
each year, i. e., cross two pure breeds 
each year rather than use a pure-bred 
male on the cross-bred females 





Cripples 


A subscriber asks: 

“What causes cripples, and is there 
any use in trying to save them? In 
my hatch of sixty-six chicks, I took off | 
nine cripples.” ] 

Different reasons are given for crip- | 
pled chicks. Our experience tends to | 
make us believe that cripples may be | 

caused by forcible jarring of the eggs | 
| 





aariy in the period of incubation, and 
by a pronounced decrease in the heat 
after the egg is pipped. The older eggs 
are slower in pipping than day-old 
eggs. If the tray is nearly full of day- 
old , and these pip at practically 
the s same time, the temperature of the 
egg chamber lowers from the wet 
chicks. A reduction of temperature af- 
ter the egg is pipped, delays hatching; 
if the chick sticks to the shell, and is 
held long in that position, it is nearly 
certain to be crippled. 

It is sometimes claimed that crippled 
chicks are caused by too much mois- 
ture during incubation, which, as some 
breeders say, “swells the chick until it 
is too large to move in the shell, and 
so becomes crippled.” We do not ab- 
solutely know what the cause is. 


Grading Chicks 


Owing to differences in the vigor of 
parent stock, age of eggs when incu- 
bated, and other causes, there are al- 
ways differences in the vitality of the 
chicks, and these manifest themselves 
very quickly. The stronger chicks 
shove the weaker away from the food, 
crowd them out of the sunniest spots 
in the brooder, and take the best of 
things generally. Since the most vig- 
orous chicks are the most valuable, we 
do not like to discourage this disposi- 
tion to thrive, but strong chicks should 
not thrive at the expense of the weak. 
As soon as there is a perceptible dif- 
ference in the size of the chicks, eith- 
er grade the chicks according fo size, 
or fix things so the weak chicks can j 
eat by themselves. 


eggs 
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RHODE 


For Sale 


charg AND REDS. 


PLDI IIIS 


-R. C. Rhode Island Red Eggs 





from winter laying strain. The kind that alwayg 
make yOu money. Your order given caref, atten. 
tion. Shipment promptly made. Send your 
order, Express prepaid. 

G GEO. Ll. E w OGOOD, Mov ille lows 





~R. C, RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS 


Selected eggs from choice flock; farm range 
—1.00 for 15, #2.75 for 50, $5.00 per 100. 
this advertisement 


A. B. HEATH, 


S.C. R. 


Tompkins st R. I 


Prices 
Order from 


Newell, lowa 


REDS 


w rite for circular 











P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co.. lowa 
pants case eee eis. 
YINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Great layers 
b and prize winners—won 28 prizes at four ; oultry 
shows, Cockerels scoring from 91 to 94. Kyyy for 
hatching—#1.00 per 15, $3.00 per 50, 85.00 per 199, 
Edw F. Be ranek, R. 1, Solon, lowa, A 
— eee —— 

Re Cc ‘omb Red eggs from farm range flock of big 
boned pen-bred hens and pullets, @3.40 for 50, 


$5.00 per 100. Heavy laying strain. 
ment. Da avid Ww elle, Newton, Iowa, 


Prompt ship- 





———— 
Bess from heavy laying S. €. R. ted (pen bred) 

hens and pullets that are sai big bone sd, red 
to the skin, $2.75 per 50,85 per 100. Chas. E. B shop, 
R. 3, Newton, lowa. 


OSE Comb Reds, best strain, 
sive breeder. 





Eight years excin- 
Pen 1 85, pen 2 $3, pen 3 82 per 15; 











utility eggs $1 per 15, $2.75 per 50,85 per 100. Book 
orders early. Send for mating list. C. C. Cunning- 
ham, Knoxville, lowa. 


R. Cc. R. I. Red eggs from range flock, $1.00 per 
15, $5.00 per 105; from pen matings, $2.25 per 
15, $4.00 per 30. Jacob Nissen, Meservey, lowa 








ges Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs from well 
selected range flock, 85.00 per 100. Mrs. Harlan 
Macy, Searsboro, Iowa. 





YINGLE Comb Red eggs for hatching from high 
ry quality prize winning birds, $1,00 per 15, €5.00 per 





100. Ace Rowe, Woodward, lowa. 
an 3S for hatching, of Rose Comb Reds, farm 
raised—$1.00 15, $5.00 per 100, prepaid. John D, 


Roseboom, Steen, Minn. 


YINGLE Comb Reds, 
b 100-$3.50. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the ba- 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum with which 
chicks are often infected when hatched. 
The germs multiply very rapidly and one 
infected chick may infect the entire 
brood. Prevention is the best method 
of combating the disease and should be- 
gin as soon as chicks are hatched. In- 
testinal antiseptics should be given to 
kill the germ. Mercurie Chloride is one 
of the most powerful remedies, but be- 
ing a rank poison its use is not to be 
recommended as long as there are safe, 
harmless remedies on the market that 
will do the work. 





farm raised. Eggs 15-75c, 
Mrs. Hugh Cresswell, Lenox, Lowa. 


aa 





How to Prevent White Diarrhea 

Dear Sir: I see so much about people 
losing their incubator chicks with White 
Diarrhea, and I know how discouraging 


it is. I have been raising little chicks 
for years and lost thousands before I 
learned how to save them. Finally, I 


sent 50¢ to the Walker Remedy Co., A4, 
Waterloo, Lowa (formerly located at 
Lamoni, Iowa), for their Walko Remedy. 


It came by return mail. Before I re- 
ceived it I was losing the little fellows 


by the lapful. I only lost one from White 
Diarrhea after getting it. Never had 
little chicks so thrifty. It just seems to 
give them new life and vigor. Mrs. R. 
B. Mercer, St. Paul, Kansas. 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t let 
itget started. Be prepared. Write today 
Let us prove to you that Walko will pre- 
vent White Diarrhea. Send for 50c box 
on our guarantee— your money back if not 
satisfied. We were formerly located at 
Lamoni, Iowa, and parties rec ‘commending 
our remedies in the papers may some- 
times give our former address. To avoid 
3 mistake or delay when orderin 

uko White Diarrhea Remedy an 
c shie k-tonic, be particular to address 
WALKER REMEDY CO., 4, Waterloo, lowa 


—— 





DUCKS. 
nee 
UFF Orpington ducks, larger than Indian Rane 
B ners. Unexcelled. White egg layers; 15 for 
32.00, 45 for $5.00. Light Brahmas, half above prices. 
Circular free. F. P. Healey, Be dfor i, lowa. 


7 BS acbahons wits 


— 


AMMOTH Pekin, duck eggs from prize win- 


ning stock, $1.25 for 12. Joe Tennyson, Clarks- 
ville, lowa,. 
x Samed —— a 
NDIAN Ramser dic k eggs, 75c for 13. Mrs. M. J. 
fergland 1E lmore, Minn. 


‘ vAW N ‘ena White. Runner eggs— wt 
15-81.25, 30-$2.00, 100-85.00. E. W 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


TURKEYS. 























eee Seemann eer I 
OURBON Red turkey eggs, ten ford three dollars. 
B Cle mise Holland, Hamiiton, ll, 
Wits Holland turkey eggs 25c each — 
BoladMicss dyes Mrs. Frank Potter, K. 2, Ha 
wisi iioe i a= 
NCONAS—S. C. ae 8 strain “Kees 05 per 


LA wo, soar 50, $1.25 Jas, Dablof, Birk 


man, lowa. 


per 15. 





‘iwaye 
atten. 
your 


lowa 


Prices 
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one 
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a TRIAL ¢ \ 
American: 
FULLY 

GUARANTEED if <= 
CREAM ; ~) 


SEPARATOR * 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to send | 


easy running, perfect 


Seal ing srator for $15.95. —_ : 
warm oF milk; making heavy or 
light crea Kow] is & sanitary mar- 
vel; easil aned 

ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 
og rent from picture, which illustrates 


spacity machines, Western 
a ‘fille d from western points. 
Whether dairy is large or small write for 
handsome free catalog. Address: 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 41 Bainbridge, N. Y. 





Onl 


r hour. n fow 
jarger sizes up tos. 1-2 our here. 


30 Days’ Free Trial Earns its own cost 

Fd agree tence gat 
son. ifolde manufacturer and save money, 
ALBAUGH- DOVER Co, (1 
2163 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 

















WYANDOTTES. 


ROSE COMB W. WYANDOTTE EGGS 


of Fishel and Keeler strains; big, heavy boned type, 
snow white, aod the best of layers; farm range. 
Price $1 25 Q r 15, 83.00 per 50, $5.00 per 100. Order 


from this ad. 
MES. ' M. €. CRAMER, 


E 21.00 for 15 or 85.00 
White Wyandotte per’hundred. MRS. JOHN 
SMOLEY, Marengo, lowa, 





Monroe, Iowa 











YNOW Flake White Wyandotte eggs—100, $6.00; 50, 
‘ $3.51 15, $1.25. Great winter layers; Fishel 
strain. Guarantee nine chicks from a setting or refill 








at hs hait price. Quietdale Farm, hk. 2, Kellerton, la. 

Du bred White Wyandotte eggs. Shipped in 
Pr e carriers, safe delivery guaranteed. 15 
eggs (5c, 30 eggs $1.40, 48 eggs $2.00, 100 eggs 83.50. 
H. M. Gardner, St. Charles, lowa. 





JHITE Wyandottes—prize winning stock—great 
winter layers. Eggs, $1.00 per 15; 4c each for 50 
or more. die Van Antwerp, Lobrville, lowa. 








2.00. W. B. Danforth, Little Cedar, Iowa, 


Wit w yandottes (Fishel strain)—50 eggs for 





WwW" TE Wyandotte eggs, pure white stock. Farm 
range $4.50 for 100. Joe Tennyson, Clarksville, 
Towa. 





white quill strain— 





Ww" HIT Wyandotte egg 
l or 15, $4 per 100. Ethel Shaw, Newton, la. 
:W ryandotte eges from selected pen, 15 for 
; 100, $4. Amos Alberts, Radcliffe, lowa. 


wen 


Ww" TE Wyandotte eggs, $1.50 per 30, $4.00 per 100. 
Farm range. Mrs. A. L. Surfus, Bristow, la. 














Laced Wyandottes, Eggs from farm range 
1; 100, $5. E. O. Dyvig, Stanhope, lowa. 








ILVEI R 
W. W Davis, R. 5, Indianola, lowa. 


Laced Wyandottes—15 eggs, $1.00; 100, $5. 


we rE W vandiltte exes, $1.00 per 15, $5.00 per 100. 
rm flock, Mrs. R. E. Lyon, Denver, III. 








ISHE L Vhite Wyandottes—extra layers. Eggs, 
65.0 per luv. Mrs. C..E. Squires, Marne, lowa. 

URE Silver Laced Wyandotte eggs for hatching, 
£1.00 per 15. C,H, Peters, R. 1, Storm Lake, Ja. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
100 SINGLE Comb White Leghorns, Rhode Island 
Red, White Rocks eggs, $2.80; White Wyan- 
dottes, 4.00: Pekin ducks, $6.00. Kalix Poultry 
Farm Madrid, Iowa. 





_ 














Sg tn t iyvers—Tom Barron White Leghorns, 

It tunner Dux and Golden Buff Orpingtons, 
Low priced eggs In any quantity. Shurtz & King, 
Shenan doah, “Tata 











58 BREEDS fine pure bred chickens, ducks, 

se, turkeys, guineas. Fowls, egg@es at low 
price Ainerica’s finest poultry farm; 8000 prizes. 
Laree catalagdc. A. A. Ziemer, Box 1 16, Austin, Minn. 


Eggs—From 41 Varieties os Poultry 


Free cat al AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Nebraska 











Reve omb White Leghorn eggs. $1.50 tor 15. 
Mammoth W hite Pekin eggs, $1.50 per12. J. R. 
Dugan & Sons, Braddyville, lowa. 


_ LE E Bronze toms, price 84 each. 
ton cockerels, 81.50 each. Mrs. 
Green Island, 1 wa. 





Buff Orping- 
Mary Blake, 





URBON Red turkey eggs from old hens 30c. 8. 
I I ca eggs, excellant layers, 15-8P.00. 
vay, lowa. 





Geo. Li oman Ride 








be B. Minorcas. Eggs for hatching—13, $1.00; 50, 
We 82.54 ), $5.00. H. H. Wohlsdorf, Cresco, lowa. 











Eggs $5.90 
for 100. White Holland rater nd ye zes, $3.00 for 10. 
Mrs, Edw. J, Kile tnwort, Carpenter, Iowa. 





W HY not rai se the large Bourbon Red turkeys— 
th at-home kind? Eggs 83.00 per 11, $5.00 
acked. Cash with order. Mrs. 










Frank Richmond, R. 2, Balleyville, Kan. 
C. ys (Owen strain) from choice mated 





Ornt bens, $1.50 uid 22.00 setting. Also a few White 

Baty agtons and Barred Rocks, All pure bred stock. 

a ° chicks, Roseacre Farm, So. 10th and Watrous 
ve., I Moines, lowa. 


_— 








Re omb Red eggs—range flock, cockerels 

a’ scoring SO and above—al.00 per 15, $5.00 per 100. 
Aschenbreuner, Laurens, lowa. 

abies 








BRAHMAS. 





eo Bral ma eggs $1 per setting, 3 settings $2.50. 
‘ie B.S: ith, West Branch, Iowa. 





IGHT Brah 
15 for a1 


W. 0. Fritch n 


as exclnsively for 35 years. Eggs, 
%). SO for 82.50, 50 for 84.00, 100 for $7.00. 
in, Muscatine, Iowa. 














Aspergillosis 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“A good many of my chickens are 
sick. . At first they look well, and the 
combs are of good color, but they have 
trouble in breathing, holding the mouth 
open a little every few minutes, to get 
a breath, and then closing it. At first, 
they also give a kind of sneeze every 
few minutes, and shake the head. They 
often linger for several weeks, having 
more trouble to breathe as time goes 
on, and at the last they hold their 
mouths open all the time. There is no 
discharge from mouth nor eyes at any 
time. The comb finally turns dark. 
My chickens seem free from lice, and 
in good flesh, tho not over-fat. The 
disease does not seem to make them 
very thin. So far, only the hens have 
had this trouble. Is it the gapes? If 
so, what shall I do for them? Would 
it be safe for me to raise chickens this 
year? I have a good hen house, with 
cement floor, and the chickens have 
free range. 


We think the trouble with these 
chickens is aspergillosis, a disease 
caused by molds formiag on straw, 


grain, etc. Much of the straw is moldy 
this season, and we know personally of 
wheat so musty that one could fairly 
see it when the wheat was being load- 


ed and sold for chicken feed. It is not 
surprising that we have had numerous 
complaints of this trouble. Diseased 


birds often linger for weeks. 

Once the birds become affected, lit- 
tle can be done. If the first case is 
killed and burned, it will help to avoid 
an epidemic, but where all the hens 
are subject to the same condition, all 
that one can do is to try to clean up 
anything that might be moldy, and 
keep the birds in the best possible con- 
dition to resist disease. Weak birds 
are always a source of danger; they 
contract disease quickly, and spread it. 
Chickens can be raised safely if the 
yards, houses, etc., which they frequent 
are thoroly cleaned and disinfected. 





Hens Losing Feathers 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“My hens are losing the feathers off 
of their heads and necks; it makes 
them look shabby. Can you give me 
the reason for this?” 

The trouble probably comes from the 
depluming mite—a mite which works 
on the feathers. Separate the affected 
birds, and wash the bare spots with 
warm soapsuds; then apply carbolated 
vaseline, or lard with five drops of oil 
of caraway to the tablespoonful of 
melted lard. These mites are irritat- 
ing, and occasionally the habit of 
feather picking has come from birds 
trying to relieve themselves of the irri- 
tant. Keep on the lookout for trouble 
of this kind, and remove affected birds 
before they spread it. It is not hard 
to cure if taken early. 


“Fool Hen’’ 


When no place is provided for the 
hens to roost, and they perch on the 
harness in the buggy shed, or in the 
stable, we have heard the expression: 
“Those fool hens are always in the 
way.” Again, the hens that are left 
to scratch for themselves, and scratch 
where scratching is good—in the barn- 

yard, where the pigs and cattle are be- 
i ted—are often accused of being 
“tool hens that eat their heads off.” 
But a literary scribbler, writing of ag- 
ricultural terms, has a unique defini- 
tion of the word: “Fool hen—A very 
tame bird, used for food when neces- 
sary.” 

We asked a reporter for a daily pa- 
per why the reports of the poultry 
shows were so frivolous and unsatis- 
factory. 

“Well,” she answered; “I was as- 
signed the poultry show, and since I 
know nothing at all of chickens, I sim- 
ply had to make it funny, or it would 
not have been placed.” 

We poultry breeders need to im- 
press the writing public with the fact 
that the poultry business is one of the 
big industries of the United States— 
an industry which should be investi- 
gated, and treated with the respect 
that becomes a mortgage-lifting busi- 
ness. 

Sometime a child’s education will 
not be considered complete without a 
knowledge of the animal life about 
him, and the hen will be given an —_ 
portant place in the curriculum. 
our high schools now, incubators ae 














This Useful Outfit Given to 
Subscription Helpers 
































THREE-PIECE “QUALITY” KNIFE SET 


It’s real economy to have several good, sharp knives around the kitehen. 
This fine three-piece set comprises one 8-inch slicer, one sturdy 64-inch butcher 
knife and one handy paring knife. The blades are of the very best tempered 
crucible steel, stone ae under water, swedged, etched and finished with 
the highest polish it is possible to put on metal. The handles are genuine 
cocobolo, beveled edges, through tang with three large brass saw rivets. 
Guaranteed to be strictly first class in every way. 


Given as a premium to anyone sending a club of three NEW subscribers 
to WALLACES’ FARMER at the special trial rate of 50c to Jan. 1, 1917. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 
Gentlemen: Inclosed please find $1.50 to pay for the following three 
new trial subscribers to WALLACES’ FARMER for the rest of 1916. 




















NAME OF NEW SUBSC cRIBER SC 


"TOWN 








| ee ee ; si memntinatietiristes inceaunemitintensin easiness nseiciiiaiiens 


In return for my help you may send me, postpaid, the ‘‘Quality’’ Knife Set. 





























Name ee ee OE eer ee is rs 
running for the purpose of teaching LEGHORNS. 
embryology to the students, in whose toi et lp 
: a BROWN Leghorn eggs fi 
vocabulary the words “fool hen” do not SINGLE COMB hatching— x $1.50; Bo 02.00; 


100, 04.0 34.00. 8. J. | G ARDNER, ussell, lowa, 


have a place. 











zs C. Brown Leghorn eggs, carefully selected from 
ORPINGTONS. cholce farm range flock, 31.00 per $15, $1.50 per 
5 ea 30, 34.00 per 100. Insured prepaid P. P. Also baby 

\GGS for hatching. 58. C. Buff Orpingtons a | Chicks #10.00 per luv. G M. West, Ankeny, lowa. 

4 specialty; color, bone, size and quality. We raise 
our winners. Egys, 21.25 per 15, $5.00 per 100. 1INGLE Comb Buff Legt wy > 

] iE seghorn eggs. Prize winnin 

F. H. S¢ HM ADE KE, ¢ larksville, lowa. \ stock; large boned, vigorous laying strain a 
- farm "ange; 61.50 per 15, $3.00 per 50, 65.00 per 

INGLE Comb W hite Orpingtons; large birds and Mrs. Cunrad Monson, Spicer, Minn. . _ 
‘ heavy layers. Our breeding stock was hatched i Fee 

















from Owen Farms, New York prize winners. Eggs, 
82 per 15; reduction for quantities. We always guar- B98 for meee bing from cholce range stock of 8. 
antee sats faction. Earl M. Marston, Adrian, Minn. 4 eghorns, $4.00 per 100. Fawn and White 





be eee Seat ae wl sion soos hha I. R. ducks, 65c per 12, 64.00 per 100. Emil Ebert, 
Clarence, lowa. 





tINGL E Comb Buff Orpington eggs for setting. 





\ Wm. Cook & Sons strain. Good all year layers. 
Select eggs, 81.50 per setting, 85.00 per-100. A. L. I ABY CHICKS. High class S.C. W. Leghorna. 
Loude rmiik, Maywood. Mo. Eges for hatching. Circulars free. Eggland 





VGGS re om the cream of my flock of extra large 
4 8. C. Buff Orpingtons, $2.00 per 15; utility eggs, OSE Comb Brown Leghort 
; SEC ‘ 4 orn eggs fron - 
$1.25 per 15, 85.00 per 100. Herbert C. Rudd, For- R $3.50 per 100 Order ease. a aly ag Wye 
rest, Illinois. Clarksville, lowa. : 
WwW HI T E Orpington eggs for hatching; farm range ‘INGLE Comb White 
flock, #1 50 for 15, $7.50 per hundred. Selected SS strafn—100 eggs, 63.50 
. B. Robbins, Buckley, M1. berry Point, lowa. — ee 


Egg Farm and Hate chery, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 











Leghorns—heavy laying 
pen $2.50 for 15. Mrs. Jas. Henry, Straw- 





NGGS from blue ribbon stock, Buff Orpingtons— 
4 $1.50 for 15; 50 for 83.50. Satisfaction guaran- I 
teed, Carl Hedbe re, Boxholm, pon 








UFF L eghorn: 18, 9: Sinate Comb, farm range; 30 eggs, 
$1.75; 50, $2.25; LOO, $4.00. Adelia Hillman, Lock- 
ridge, lowa. 











a for batching—S. C. 
White Leghorn. 


Brown, R. C. Brown and 


pres from blue ribbon winne rs, Blac k Orpingtons 
A. L. Anderson, Indian- 


4 —#1.50 for 15, 50 for 83.50. Satisfaction guaran- 








teed. Carl He dbe re, Boxholm, lowa. ola, lous. 
Bs" from 8. C. Buff Orpingtons, 15- $1 00, 100- 45.00. ‘INGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs—i5 for $1.00, 
4 J.C. Simon, Eagle Grove, Iowa. SS 100 for $4.00. Willis Shaw, Poultry Judge, New- 





ton, lowa. 





Re Comb Buff Orpington eggs for hatching. 
Large, solid buffs. P. J. Bridges, Wilton Junc- 


1 C. W. Leghorn eg » bre 
tion, lowa. S, gho eggs from pure bred farm range 


fowls, 83 per 100. Baby chicks, 10c each. Mrs. 
E rnest Kussell, Danville, lowa, 











I OSE come Buff Orpington eggs for hatching, $6 
4 per 100. Christena Hellmayer, Searsboro, lowa. 





VINGL E Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 15-75c, 50-82, 
\ 100-85.75. J. A. Penn, Alta, lowa. 
Qisehs Com Brown Leghorn eggs, $1.50 for thirty, 
WO $3.50 per 100. Asa Anderson, New London, lowa. 
RE bred Buff Leghorn egggs, #3.50 per 100. Fred 
C. Volgt, Avon, So Da k 








4 $1.25. J. Wiese, Bennett, lows. 


| ag from: pore bred 8. C. White Orpingtons—15, 




















VINGLE C tomb Butt Orpington eggs, Martz strain, santos 
S 95.00-100, $1.25-15. . H. Conner, C Clarksville, la. is 





‘INGLE Comb White Orpington eggs, $4.00 per 100. 
Mrs. Ernest Hollatz, St. Ansgar, lowa, | GINGL E Comb White rene eans, 
Melvin Page, Madrid, lowa. 





$3.00 per 100. 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS. ‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs (extra large 


\ birds), $4.00 per hundred, $2.50 per50. Mrs. C.T 
Kirk, R Kt. 5, lowa City, lowa. 


$3.5 50 BUYS 1008. C. Brown Leghorn eggs; $2, 
OU titty. Mrs. John Erickson, Kirkman, Is 
UFF Rocks—chotce farm raised stock. Eges— YINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from high 


$1.00-15, 85.00-100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. | )) scoring bens, $3.60 per 100. Mrs. E. R. Hem, 
Wm. Guynn, Charles City, Lowa. Selma, lowa. 





MPROVE your flock with eggs from high class, 
1 cockerel bred Barred Plymouth Rocks—farm 
range—15 for $1.00, 30 for $1.75, 100 for 85.00; fancy 
pens, 83.00 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alta 
Trease, Lynnviliec, Iowa. 

















YOR SALE—Rose Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for 
hatching, $3.50 per hundred, 75c per setting of 15 
Mrs. J. W. Wilson, R. 7, Marshalltown, lowa. 





NGGS from the best of’ White P. Rocks, $1.50 per 
4) 15, $2.00 per 30, 85.00 per 100. White Rock Farm, 
R. 1, Griswold, lowa. 


HITE Reck cggs, 
$2.25; 108, $4.00. White View Farm, Mrs. Claude | 
Pugh, Menle, lowa. 
| = Comb Buff Leghorn eggs at farmers’ 
| LANGSHANS.  prices—#3.50 per 100, $1.00 per 15: fine stock. 
F. L. Baldwin Cascade, Iowa. 
| ARGE winntng Black Langsbans. Eggs 15-81.00, 
| L 30-91.75, 100-$4.50. Mrs. Wm. Hunt, Earlville, Ia. 








Fishel strain—30, $1.60; 50, | — Comb White Leghorn eggs, $1.25 per setting, 
85.00 a hundred. Pekin duck eggs, $1.25 per 
setting. Mrs. Frank Snyder, Ogden, Iowa. 

















Please mention this paper when writing, 
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| Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
- and Homes readers are welcome, If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 














. . 
Little Things 

A good many things are trifling in 
themselves, but total up big. The lit- 
tle inconveniences in a kitchen may 
seem too trifling to make a fuss over 
when building, but our experience 
that little thing which annoys one 





1S 


a 


every day in the year, is a big thing in, 


itself, and should be adjusted to the 
taste of the housewife. Whether the 
kitchen door hangs on one side of the 
frame or another may seem too small 
a matter to consult the housewife 
about, yet if the door is hinged to hang 
so that the open door 
kitchen, mother may be spared much 
annoyance by having her kitchen, nec- 
essarily more or less untidy from the 
preparation of the meal, out of sight 


screens 


of guests while the meal is being 
served. 
Windows may be arranged to not 


only give light, but a cross draft as 
well, and the kitchen may be cooler 
with no more expense than a little 
time spent in planning. 

In planning the cupboards, a varia- 
tion of half an inch may seem a trifle, 
but if the platters are just half an 


the | 





enough of a 
organization 


success of the club. Just 
constitution to hold the 
together is needed at first. 
It often happens that a country club 
is needed to teach the members how to 
become good mixers, rather than to ed- 


ucate them. Its mission may be best 
fulfilled with a “gabble, gobble and 
git” afternoon, as Doctor Holmes de- 


scribed an afternoon reception. 
Gradually country clubs will come to 


make use of the parliamentary rules 


which promote ease in management of 
an organization, and accuracy in the 
transaction of business; but if the 
members of the club do not feel the 


need of parliamentary procedure, and 
the benefits accruing from the same, 
it would be a pity to lose the oppor- 
tunities an organization of country 
women offers, by not laying rules of 
order on the table for an indefinite 
time. 


What the Birds Give 
A small boy who had been a guest 
on Henry Ford’s farm, said to us: 


Mr. Ford has as good a time fishing 
as I did. He has over 2,800 bird houses 


on his farm, and he was more enthu- 
siastic over the birds we saw than I 
was.” 


Mr. Ford, thru the Daily Capital, left 
a message for the Des Moines boys 
who are building bird houses in compe- 
tition for prizes offered by the Capital, 
which should be of special interest to 
our country boys. Mr. Ford’s mes- 
sage is: 





Feeding the Orphan Pigs. 


inch larger than the shelves, the width 
of the shelves, or the space between 
them, becomes a matter of importance. 

An inch or two in the height of a 
table may not mean much to the carg 
penter, but to the cook, bending over 
a table too low for her, it means a 
great deal in the course of the year. 
No woman should put up with a low 
work table. The legs may be length- 
ened at small cost either by using cas- 
ters or extensions. 

A room may have the closet space 
multiplied by a rod, fastened securely 
across the long way, on which to hang 
dress hangers. The difference in con- 
venience of two houses is. often 
brought about by thought rather than 
money. 


To Be or Not to Be Parlia- 
mentary 


Parliamentary rules are the rock on 
which many country clubs are dashed 
to pieces. 





A recent letter regarding a 
country club for women said: 

“Our membership is made up of wo- 
men varying in age from Twenty-three 
to seventy-six. With one exception, 
none of our members have had a high 
school education. We are of different 
nationalities. Our program must not 
be burdensome, but we want to im- 
prove ourselves and our neighborhood. 
What can we do?” 

To attempt to start a club of this 
kind on a strict parliamentary basis 
would be to dissolve the club. 

The promoters of a country club who 
are really solicitous for the growth of 
the club, will give a good deal of elas- 
ticity to the constitution and by-laws. 
They will work for willingness to serve 


—on the program or elsewhere; for 
cooperation, and to make each member 
feel individually respon ible for the 





| 
| 





“Possibly the greatest boon that the 
study of birds can confer upon man is 
seen in the power of the bird-lover to 
keep his spirit young. One who in his 
early years is attracted to the study of 
birds will find that with them he al- 
Ways renews his youth. Each spring 
encompasses him with a flood of joy- 
ous bird life. Old friends are they who 


greet him, and they come as in the 
days of childhood. Thus it is ever. 
“Years roll on, youth passes, the 


homes and woods of our ¢hildhood dis- 
appear, the head becomes bowed and 
frosted by the snows of time, the 
once strong hand trembles, the friends 
of youth pass away—but with each re- 
turning spring, the old familiar songs 
of our childhood come back to us, still 


unchanged by the passing years. The 
birds turn back for us the flight of 


time. Their songs are voices from our 
vanished youth. Let us then teach our 
children to love and protect the birds, 
and these familiar frien@s of their 
childhood will remain to cheer them 
with song and beauty, when towards 
the sunset of life the shadows grow 
long upon the pathway.” 





To Cook a Duck 


An Illinois subscriber writes 

“Can you tell me how to cook a duck 
so it will be tender, and not dry? Also 
tell mé how to get the down off after the 
duck is picked.” 

To get the down off the duck, put a 
little powdered resin on the hands, and 
rub with a circular motion. 

To cook young ducks, stuff the body 
with a dressing of bread crumbs seasoned 
With pepper, salt, melted butter and 
onions, or a stuffing of onions alone. Place 
the ducks in a pan, and pour about a 
half pint of boiling water in the pan, and 
baste often. Keep covered. Young ducks 
should be well cooked in an hour or a little 


less 


be 


When the ducks are old, they should 


steamed an hour, and then roasted half 
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an hour. If the ducks are not fat, 
thin slices of bacon over the breast. <A 
stalk of celery inside the body cavity fla- 
vors nicely. 





Dried Fish 


Dried or smoked fish may be cooked 
like fresh fish, after it has been freshened. 


Wash slices of smoked fish in cold water; 
then pour boiling water over them and 
let stand for half an hour. Drain, wipe 
dry, roll in flour, and fry or broil as you 
would fresh fish. Salt codfish should be 
soaked for from eight to ten hours, and 
the water changed once or twice. Then 
put on in cold water, and let it simmer 
for twent minutes, Serve with cream 
or other sauce, adding no salt to the 
sauce. Mashed potatoes arranged in a 
border about the platter, and garnished 
with a little parsley, taste and look good. 
If any is left, add the potatoes to the 
fish, mix thoroly, and form into balls. 


Dip in beaten eggs, then in bread crumbs, 


lay 





my 


Slaves to Meals 


Parents often make a serious mistake 


in urging food on their children when 


they 
do not care for it. One meets parentg 
now and again who worry over a child 


because he does not fill himself full-up 


three times a day. A far better plan 
would be to provide wholesome and rea- 
sonably attractive food for the child, and 
then let him alone. If he does not want 
to eat, don’t press food upon him, Have 
some confidence in nature. An appetite 
unspoiled by gorging or by the use of 
sweets, condiments and stimulants may 


be relied upon to guide the individua} 
whether he be young or old, respecting the 
amount of food he should consume. 

A parent ought often to say to a boy op 
girl from ten years on one who is ACCUB. 
tomed to indulge liberally in food at din- 
ner and supper, ““Take this apple and run 
off to school. Your mind will be clearer 














and serve with poached eggs. Salt mack- | if you do not eat anything else this morn. 
erel should be well freshened by soaking ; ing.’"” Such advice would be — specially 
and changing the water; then dry, broil, | helpful when pupils in the high school and 
and serve with melted butter. in the higher grades have examinations, 
Children of this age ought to get into the 
<5 ee habit of thinking that they can pass over 
° a meal and not perish. They ought to 
Chicken Saute gain a certain amount of indifference tq 
te oe ae meals. They ought not to become siaveg 
. ; ; to the three-meals-a-day plan, so that if 
“What is chicken saute? How do you they miss a meal they are incapacitated 
prepare it? until the next meal comes around. Thig 
Chicken. saute is prepared with either is purely a matter of habit, alike of body 
young or old chicken. It will probably and of mind, and not of necessity. One 
be hailed as ‘‘smothered” chicken by old | often meets men and women who are eat- 
housekeepers, ing three times as mauch food as _ they 
Have your skillet or covered roaster | need, and if by accident they are unable 
hot; put in a tablespoonful of butter, and to get a meal at the regular time, they 
lay in the chicken, rolted in flour as for | are completely upset, and they imagine 
frying, or put in the fowl, and, after it they will die unless they can get some- 
begins to brown, sprinkle a tablespoonful thing to eat before the next meal. Thig 
of flour over it. Let the chicken brown; habit is a serious menace to physical and 
then add boiling water to show between mental efficiency, and to comfort as well, 
the pieces, cover and let simmer slowly It is positively morbid in some people. 
for three-quarters of an hour Mother’s Magazine. 
SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 
OLD MOTHER WEST WIND SERIES COPYRIGHT 1910 BY LITTLE, BROWN & CO 
WHY MR. MOCKER IS THE MOST LOVED 
OF ALL THE BIRDS. 
(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 
Mistah Mocker the Mockingbird had make a sharp retort when Bobby Coon 
come up to the Green Forest to make his | added: 
home there, so as to be near his old “Ol Mistah Buzzard says that Mistah 
neighbors, Une’ silly Possum and Or Mocker is the best loved of all the birds 
Mistah Buzzard. They had come up from way down South where he came from.” 
the Sunny South a long time ago, and Peter Rabbit pricked up his long ears 
Mistah Mocker had missed them so much ] at once. Peter is very, very curious about 
that now he had come up, too. Unc’ other people's affairs, and he dearly loves 


Billy Possum and Ol’ Mistah Buzzard had 


made friends with all the litthe meadow 
and forest people right away. Indeed, 
they were thought a great deal of. You 
see, they were always good-natured and 
always ready to tell a story about their 
old home “‘way down in ol’ Virginny.” 
So everybody, that is, almost everybody, 
was very fond of Unc’ Billy Possum and 
OY Mistah Buzzard. Reddy Fox wasn’t, 
but Reddy Fox isn't fond of anybody, 
excepting old Granny Fox, 

But with Mistah Mocker the Mocking- 
bird it was different. Yes, indeed, it was 


quite different. In the first place, he was 
very independent and very proud. He 
just wouldn’t ask favors of anybody. He 
would rather starve than beg. Mistah 
Mocker certainly was very independent. 
And then he was bashful, was Mistah 
Mocker. You see, he didn’t feel at home, 
and you know how it is when you don't 
feel at home. He just felt very uncom- 
fortable and shy and out of place. 

Now Mistah Mocker isn’t much of a 
dresser. He doesn’t care anything about 
fine clothes. He wears a modest gray 
suit trimmed with white, which he keeps 
in the best of order, but there isn’t a 
thing about him to attract attention, ex- 
cepting that he carries himself proudly, as 
becomes a member of one of the old fam- 
ilies from way down South. When Sammy 
Jay first saw him, Sammy turned up his 
nose, You know Sammy Jay wears a 
very fine-coat of bright blue trimmed with 
white, and is very proud of it. In fact, 
Sammy Jay thinks himself a very fine 
gentleman, though he seldom acts as a 
gentleman should. 

“Pooh!” said Sammy Jay to Peter Rab- 
bit. “If I didn’t have a better looking 
suit than Mistah Mocker has, I wouldn't 
hold my head so high. He hasn't any- 
thing to be proud of!” 

““*Handsome is as handsome does,’ 
know, Sammy Jay. Have you heard Mis- 
tah Mocker sing?’ asked Peter Rabbit. 

“No,” replied Sammy Jay, ‘‘and I don’t 
want to. What does singing amount to, 
anyway?’ 

“A whole 
clothes and 


you 


lot more than wearing fine 
screaming ‘Thief! Thief!’ 


“when honest people are about!”’ said Bob- 


by Coon, who happened along just in time 

to hear Sammy Jay. 
Sammy Jay looked 

and uncomfortable. 


a wee bit foolish 


He was just about to 





a story. He couldn’t sit still now. 
“Let’s go right over now and ask OI 
Mistah Buzzard why it is that everybody 


down South is so fond of Mistah Mocker!” 
said Peter. 

Sammy Jay and Bobby Coon having 
nothing better to do that morning, agreed. 
On the way they told Johnny Chuck and 
Happy Jack Squirrel and Striped Chip- 
munk and Jimmy Skunk and Danny Mea- 
dow Mouse and Billy Mink where they 
were going and what they were going for. 
Billy Mink hurried down to the Smiling 
Pool and told Little Joe Otter and Jerry 
Muskrat, and they hurried to catch up 
with the others. So it happened that when 
OV Mistah Buzzard grew tired of sailing 
‘round and ’round, way up in the blue, 
blue sky, and came down, down, down 
to his favorite roost on a tall dead tree 
in the Green Forest, he found quite @ 
gathering of the little forest and meadow 
people waiting for him. Ol Mistah Buz- 
zard’s eyes twinkled. 

“Ah cert’nly am right proud to see yo" 


alls. What can Ah do fo’ yo’?” said Or 
Mistah Buzzard, 
Peter Rabbit hopped out in front and 


made a bow in his most polite manner. 

“If you please,” said he, ‘‘we would like 
to know why it is that your friend, Mis- 
tah Mocker, is the best loved of all the 
birds in the Sunny South where you came 
from,’’ said Peter. 

OV Mistah Buzzard’s eyes twinkled more 
than ever, as he settled himself comfort- 
ably and looked down on his little friends 
of the Green Forest and the Green Mea- 
dows. 

“It isn’t much of a story,” said he. 

“But we want to hear it! Please tell us 


just the same! Please do, Mistah Buz- 
zard!”’ they all cried together. 
So Ol Mistah Buzzard drew a long 


breath, scratched his bald head thought- 
fully, cleared his throat, and began: 
(Concluded next week) 


COFFEES and TEAS 


Coffee 28, 30, 35 and 40 cents per pound. Teas 50, 60 
and 70 cents per pound. Twelve pounds of Italian 
spaghett! free with every 815 order. We pay os 
freight. Get our price Hst on Spices and Extracts 
free. We ship on three days trial. Menticn Wa 
laces’ Farmer. 

CHAS. F. MAUER & SON, 
302 Lith Ave., Council Blutts, low# 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson 


BY HENRY WALLACE 





pot always apply to the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath 
School Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes 
as may occasionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer Is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must 
not be reproduced by any other paper untii special written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may 
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The Church and Missionaries 
of Antioch 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for May 7, 1916. Acts, 11:19-39 and 
12:25 to 13:12; printed, 11:19-26 and 
13:1-3.) 

“They therefore that were scattered 
abroad upon the tribulation that arose 
about Stephen, traveled as far as Phoe- 
nicia, and Cyprus, and Antioch, speak- 
ing the word to none save only to Jews. 
(20) But there were some of them, 
men of Cyrus and, Cyrene, who, when 
they were come to Antioch, spake unto 
the Greeks also, preaching the Lord 
Jesus. (21) And the hand of the Lord 
was with them: and a great number 
that believed turned unto the Lord. 
(22) And the report concerning them 
came to the ears of the church which 
was in Jerusalem: and they sent forth 
Barnabas as far as Antioch: (23) who, 
when he was come, and had seen the 
grace of God, was glad; and he ex- 
horted them all, that with purpose of 
heart they would cleave unto the Lord; 
(24) for he was a good man, and full 
of the Holy Spirit and of faith: and 
much people were added unto the Lord. 
(25) And he went forth to Tarsus to 
seek for Saul; (26) and when he had 
found him, he brought him unto Anti- 
och. And it came to pass, that even 
for a whole year they were gathered 
together with the church, and taught 
much people; and that the disciples 
were called Christians first in Antioch. 


“(1) Now there were at Antioch, in 
the church that was there, prophets 
and teachers, Barnabas, and Symeon 


that was called Niger, and Lucius of 
Cyrene, and Manaen the foster-brothes 
of Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. (2) 
And as they ministered to the Lord, 
and fasted, the Holy Spirit said, Sepa- 
rate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them. 
(3) Then, when they had fasted and 
prayed and laid their hands on them, 
they sent them away.” 

When the great revival at Jerusalem 
was broken up, several years before, 
by the persecution which followed the 
martyrdom of Stephen, those who re- 
turned to their homes could not help 
telling the glad tidings of the crucified 
and risen Savior, and of the great spir- 
itual enlightenment which followed the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit on that 
occasion. Among them were many from 
Antioch, one of the Greek colonies, 
where the Greek language and culture 
predominated, altho most of the inhab- 
itants of the city were native Syrians. 
Phoenicia was a narrow strip of land 


on the coast of Palestine and Syria, 
embracing the ancient cities of Tyre 
and Sidon. Cyprus was an island in 


the Mediterranean, probably the home 
of Barnabas—at least, he had property 
there. Some of these men, naturally 
broader in their culture than the Jews 
who had been raised exclusively in Pal- 
estine, when they reached Antioch, 
made bold to tell the glad tidings to 
the Greeks. No doubt to the surprise 
of many of them “a great number be- 
lieved.” . 

The business connections of Jerusa- 
lem and Antioch were so close that 
the tidings of this was brought to Je- 
Tusalem. In other words, the church 
at Jerusalem heard—and many of them 
no doubt with misgivings as to the pro- 
Pricty of iti—that the men who had en- 
Joyed the revival with them at Jeru- 
Salem had preached the word to the 
Gentiles, and the Gentiles actually 
turned to the Lord. The probability 
iS that this did not occur until after 
the conversion of Cornelius (Acts, 10). 
Otherwis, there would likely have 
been strone opposition among those 
Who believed that a man must be a 
’ew before he could become a Chris- 
tian. 

As it was, they suspended judgment 
Until the matter could be investigated. 

appily, to investigate it they chose 
phe of the most broad-minded of the 
leading 








nabas, who had sold part of his pos- 
sessions to help carry on the meeting, 
a man of the most sincere piety, and 
broad and catholic spirit. He investi- 
gated the matter, saw how abundantly 
the grace of God was manifested, and 
did the proper and wise thing. He ex- 
horted them to hold fast to what they 
had already attained, and not bother 
themselves with disputes about minor 
matters. “For he was a good man,” 
which is saying a great deal. More- 
over, he was “full of the Holy Spirit,” 
which is a good deal more; and, still 
more, he was a man of great faith. He 
believed in the Lord, and followed spir- 
itual guidance, being sure that every- 
thing would come out right in the end. 
As a result, the work continued to 
spread, and “much people was added 
unto the Lord’’; that is, professed their 
faith in Jesus and united themselves 
with the disciples. 

After looking the whole field over, 
and carefully studying the require- 
ments, Barnabas saw that the continu- 
ation of the work required talents of a 
peculiar order, and decided that Saul, 
the persecutor, but now Paul the sin- 
cere, with whom he had formed an ac- 
quaintance at Jerusalem some years 
before, was the man of all others best 
qualified to carry on this work. He 
went to Tarsus, where Paul was then 
residing, and talked the matter over 
fully withehim. Paul returned with 
him, and they both engaged actively in 
the work of preaching the gospel to 
this mixed multitude, Jews residing in 
Antioch, and Greeks with whom they 
had personal and business relations. 
They worked there a whole year. By 
and by, the people of Antioch, most 
likely in derision, called those who 
followed the teachings of Paul and 
Barnabas, Christians, or followers ef 
Christ. This term, it should be re- 
membered, was not applied by the 
Christians to themselves. They called 
themselves the disciples, the saints, 
the faithful, the brethren, the men of 
this way. The Jews called them Gali- 
leans or Nazarenes. The application 
of the name Christian marks a new 
era in the church. It marks the point 
where it was clearly understood that 
the followers of Christ were not a sect 
of the Jews, but believers in a dis- 
tinctly new and world-wide religion. 

It was during this year that a num- 
ber of persons endowed with the gift 
of prophecy came from Jerusalem to 
Antioch, at a meeting held for public 
worship. One of them, Agabus, of 
whom we have not heard before, pre- 
dicted that there should be a great 
drouth thruout the whole inhabited 
world. This occurred during the reign 
of Claudius, between the years 41 and 
54. There was more than one famine 
in the Roman Empire during this reign. 
One was especially severe in Palestine 
in the years 45 and 46, as Josephus 
narrates in his Antiquities, when the 
authorities furnished Jerusalem with 
grain purchased in Egypt. The Chris- 
tian church has ever been noted for 
its beneficence. It has ever borne in 
some extent at least the saying of the 
Lord: “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto me.” There- 
fore, they sent relief to the men of 
their faith in Judea, who were in sore 
need of the ordinary necessaries of 
life, sending it thru Barnabas and Saul. 

The year 44 or 45 marks a new date 
in the planting and watering of the 
Christian church. Jerusalém had been 
all along their headquarters. The Sa- 
maritans had received the gospel, the 
treasurer of Ethiopia had been con- 
verted, Cornelius had become a Chris- 
tian, the Gentiles had been received 
into the church at Antioch; but there 
had been no systematic attempt to 
“preach the gospel to every creature.” 
They had not realized that the soul of 
the heathen who had not embraced 
Judaism in some form, was hungering 
for a revelation from God. From hence- 
forth, the great interest centers not in 
Jerusalem, but in Antioch, a most fit- 


Christians at Jerusalem, Bar- ' ting center for missionary operations. 








It was the third city in the empire, 
perhaps half Jew and half Gentile, the 
meeting place of Judaism and heath- 
enism. 

There was in this great city a large 
Christian community, made up at this 
date of both Jews and Gentiles who 
had accepted the new doctrine, and 
among those prominent were certain 
prophets and teachers. The prophets 
were those who were gifted with 
prophecy or the power of revealing the 
will of God. The teachers were those 
who, like preachers nowadays, pro- 
claimed the truth which they had 
learned without special revelation. At 
the time appointed for fasting in con- 
nection with special church services, 
the Holy Spirit, thru these prophets, 
revealed to the church that it was the 
will of God that two of those mentioned 
(verse 1) Paul and Barnabas, should 
be selected for special work. When 
another day of fasting had been ap- 
pointed, they laid their hands on them 
and sent them away. Having thus been 
sent out by the Holy Spirit, they de- 
parted on their missionary journey, 
taking with them John Mark, whom 
they had brought with them from Je- 
rusalem as their assistant. 

They went first to Seleucia, the sea- 
port of Antioch, and from there they 
sailed to Cyprus ,directly in the line of 
the trade of those days. The first point 
was Salamis, where they preached the 
word in the synagogue of the Jews. 
This was at once the natural and the 
wise thing to do. They would naturally 
preach the gospel to men who knew 
something about its fundamental prin- 
ciples, and they could be found only in 
the Jewish synagogues. Leaving Sal- 
amis, they passed thru the island its 
whole length, and finally reached Pa- 
phos, a hundred miles from Salamis, 
Here was the residence of the Roman 
pro-consul. 

The Jewish synagogue, having no 
regular pastor, its meetings being sim- 
ilar to a modern prayer meeting, an 
opportunity was given after the read- 
ing of the Scriptures for anyone to ex- 
pound, or, aS we would say, preach. 
Jesus preached what may be called His 
first sermon thus. We can readily un- 
derstand how Paul and Barnabas, after 
the reading of the Scriptures, would 
call attention to the fact that the 
prophecies related to Jesus of Naza- 
reth, their Messiah, that He had been 
rejected by His people, that He had 
been crucified, that He was raised 
from the dead on the third day, and 
thus declared, in the most powerful 
and emphatic manner, that He was 
really the Son of God. 

We can readily see how deeply inter- 
esting this must have been to the Jew- 
ish worshipers, and how rapidly the 
word would spread thruout the entire 
community of Jews and of Gentiles, 
many of whom had accepted the great 
doctrine of the Jewish faith, tho not 
nominally members of the Jewish syn- 
agogue. The tidings of this new gospel 
would soon reach the ears of Sergius 
Paulus, the pro-consul, or, as we would 
say, the governor, who is described as 
“a man of understanding’—an intelli- 
gent, thinking man. He at once sent 
for Paul and Barnabas, and desired ta 


hear from their own lips this new doc- | 


trine which was the talk of the town. 
Evidently, he was deeply impressed 
with it; for Paul speedily came in con- 
tact with Elymas the sorcerer. Intel- 
ligent Romans of that day had lost 
faith in the older and purer forms of 
heathenism, and men of the type of 
jar-jesus or Elymas, of Simon Magus, 
who pretended not only to a knowledge 
of the future, but to guiding the 
tinies of men, were closely associated 
with men in prominent positions, and 
often had their confidence. This Ely- 
mas saw at once that the impression 
made by the new gospel on the mind 
of the intelligent governor would lose 
him his position of power and _ influ- 
ence. Hence we read that “he endeav- 
ored to turn aside the pro-consul from 
the faith.” The inference is that it 
was by crooked methods, doubtless by 
misrepresentation and by falsehoods. 
Paul, whose methods were always di- 
rect, and whose sole weapon was the 
truth, filled with the Holy Ghost, fast- 
ened his eyes on Elymas and said: “O, 


des- 





full of all guile and all villainy, thou | 


son of the devil, wilt thou not 
to pervert the right ways of the Lord?” 
Then he tells him he shall be blind for 
a season. “Immediately there fell on 
him a mist and a darkness.” 

We can readily understand the pro- 
found impression that this would make 
not only on the mind of the governor, 
but on the entire community of Paphos, 


cease | 


the seat of the government. These 
men came preaching a religion which 
in its source and essence was distinct- 
ly supernatural. Its founder was a 
Man whose birth was peculiar, whose 
teachings were in many respects the 
opposite of the teachings of the age, 
who, during His life, exercised. super- 
natural powers, and all in the inter- 


ests of humanity. He was a Man 
among men, sinless, suffering, cruci- 
fied, raised from the dead, who de- 


manded in His own right the absolute 
homage of every human being, and 
who said He was from the heavenly 
places, and would be with His disciples 
always, even to the end of the world. 
It was, therefore, fitting that a mani- 
festation of this power should be given 
to one who by subtlety and falsehood 
set himself in opposition to the Divine 
plan and purposes. I€ is therefore not 
surprising that the pro-consul was “as- 
tonished at the teaching of the Lord,” 
and believed. 

One thing more deserves special no- 
tice, that from this time the name Saul, 
the Hebrew name, is dropped, and the 
great apostle takes the Roman name, 
Paul. It should be further noticed 
that hereafter it is not “Barnabas and 
Saul,” but “Paul and Barnabas.” Paul 
took the place that belonged to him by 
natural force of character, and by su- 
pernatural gifts; and henceforth not 
Peter, but Paul, is the exponent out- 
side of Jerusalem of the doctrines of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 





Fashion Department 

The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10 cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited space it is not possible for us to 
{illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a ’’Fasbion 
Quarterly” illustrating pearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be maltled to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c 

Special book on embroidery patterns, ‘““Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” {llustrating 200 designs and de- 
scribing how stitches are to be worked, price 5¢ per 
copy, postpald. 

Address all orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 








Girl's 


dress has a 


- ind 12 years The 

piece skirt and long or short sleeves. 
No. 7697—-Ladies’ Dressing Sacque and 

Cap—Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 

measure. The sacque is cut in one piece, 


and may be developed in any of the pretty 
crepe materials 


No. 7746—Ladies’ Apron Dress—Cut in 
one size, The apron slips on over the 
head and buttons at each shoulder. 

No, 7711-—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 


to 230 inches waist measure. The skirt is 
cut in two gores, and has a slightly raised 
waist-line 
No. 7665—Bovs’ Suit—Cut in sizes 4, 6 
and 8 years. The suit consists of a coat 
with a vest and a pair of straight trousers. 
will be sent to 
Department 
ten cents for 


The above _ patterns 
any address, by the Pattern 
of this paper, on receipt of 
each. 
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Add to the Life of Farm 


Machines 


The hollow Hyatt rollers.cushion shocks due 
to holes in the road or obstacles in the field. 
This protects the surrounding parts and 
saves theentire machine from sudden strain. 


The hollow Hyatt rollers help to keep 
shafts and gears in alignment by neutraliz- 
ing the effect of the twisting and bending 
of the frame of the machine as it travels 
over rough, uneven ground. 

Particles of dirt and grit do not grind 
away the bearing surfaces. Foreign matter | 
passes through the slots in the roller to 
the hollow center. 


A steady circulation of the lubricant is going on 
all the time the Hyatt bearing is in motion, thus 
reducing friction and wear to the 
lowest point. 

These advantages mean much to 
the man on the farm who, for the 
most part, repairs his own machines. 


Make Sure That Hyatt Roller 
Bearings Are a Part of Your 
Automobile and Tractor 
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make your 
FORTUNE 


OME to Canada—where the greatest 
crop per acre i the history of America. 
was raised last year. The total grain 


yield in 1915 for Western Canada was 
960,365,900 bushels, valued at $797,659,500. This means a revenue of $937.49 
a piece for every man, woman and child living on the land, or an average of 


$4,000 for Every Farmer — s 
Get Your Share of this Prosperi 
in the Land of Opportunity 

DON’T WAIT! Write today for particulars regarding low- 


priced home-seekers’ excursions, and for handsome free book, 
‘Homeseekers and Settlers Guide,” containing full facts about 


America’s richest farming country. 









Canadian Northern Ry. 


R. S. CLARK, G. A., 

64 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
A. S. DAVIS, G. A., 

Cor. 4th and Jackson Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 























| aS experience 
| that it may aid some to profit by my 








A Tenant’s Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion in your columns concerning the 
landlord, tenant and land problems. 
There has, I must say, been consider- 
able excellent advice and timely sug- 
gestions given. I offer the following 
of mine, in the hope 


experience: 

I remarked one spring to a college 
chum, that I should like a permanent 
location farming on the share plan. He 
recommended a friend of his, 
wished a young man to take part of the 
responsibility. I took the recommenda- 
tion without further inquiry, and we 
got together. I frankly informed him 
that I had no capital, but was not 
afraid of work. He offered to share 
with me, and I was to pay 7 per cent 
on one-half of all stock, and pay the 
principal by allowing him 80 per cent 
of all sales amounting to $25 or over. 
I wanted a written contract for three 
or more years, but was told it depend- 
ed on how I succeeded in “running the 
place.” As it will appear later, such a 
contract has no legal value. 

We invoiced the live stock and feed 
on the farm, most of it at his figures, 
and high enough as I thought, but as I 
was not uneasy about making good, I 
let it pass, thinking in a few years I 
would come out to the good, with one- 
half income from two hundred acres of 
Iowa land. 

I was to pay board, hire all extra 


| help, furnish harness and machinery, 


and keep fences in repair. For new 
fences and permanent improvements, I 
was to be paid. 

I started out to work, sowed winter 
wheat, fall plowed, hauled out all ma- 
nure, repaired to good shape all the 
fences (some in poor, shape), built 
eight rods of new fence, and a calf 
shed. I picked out my seed corn from 
the crop on the place, graded in the 
bridge across the creek, cleaned the 
dead trees and branches out of the 
orchard, and cut the brush out of the 
hog lot. 

We decided to buy some calves, and 
I did most of the buying. By the first 
of December, we had fifteen head of 
grade Short-horn steers and heifers, 
which cost an average of $24.60, and 
weighed 400 pounds. There were eight 
fall calves that ran with the cows dur- 
ing the winter. This brought the num- 
ber up to twenty-three. These calves 
were fed mixed hay, about four tons of 
alfalfa hay during the winter, and 
about a pound of grain daily tifl April 
23d, when they were put on grass at 
633 pounds for the early calves, with 
a gain of almost one pound per head 
per day. The young calves were weaned 
at this time, at almost 400 pounds. The 
big calves weighed 800 pounds on Oc- 
tober 22d, and the later ones about 
650 pounds, more than doubling the 
price paid in the ten months. 

We bought one colt for $50, in No- 
vember, roughed her thru the winter, 
worked her all summer as needed, put 
on a gain of 360 pounds in weight and 
a gain of $75 in price. 

As to hogs, I raised them on corn 
and tankage, against the protest of 
my partner that “corn, a little milk, 
and dishwater was about enough.” I 
forced our sows to move during the 
day by leaving them outside—again 
against protest. Krom seven sows— 
three old and four young—TI raised six- 
ty-three pigs, two of the old sows 
breeding twice, and raising between 
them thirty-two pigs. This made an 


| average of seven pigs to the litter. 





J planted my corn in early May, from 
tested seed picked in October; got a 
good stand, but I filled in by carrying 
a hand planter at the first cultivation. 
This corn got ripe, or nearly so. 

Winter wheat made twenty-two bush- 


els, and I lost none except a few 
shocks that floated away. Spring 
wheat made twelve bushels of good 


quality. Lincoln oats made forty-six 
bushels, and mine was the only field 
in the neighborhood that was all cut. 


| | put up, with the help of a neighbor’s 


boy, about fifty tons of hay, about two- 
thirds of it without rain, and that in 
1916. I sprayed the orchard in early 
May, and most of the fruit was free 
from worms. 

The fact was, I tried every way to 
improve the farm and increase the 
profits, and spared no efforts to do so. 
But I discovered along in May that 
something was wrong. I could no 
longer please my partner. 


who | 





a 
the horses too hard, or watered the 
when too warm (tho none of them were 
ever hurt). I did not get every morn. 
ing-glory vine in the corn field. The 
three-horse evener on the hay loader 
pulled one horse harder than the oth. 
ers. I got disgusted, and let it bg 
known, when weeks had passed with. 
out missing a day of complaint like the 
above; and from then on I knew J 
would not stay in the partnership, but 
did the very best 1 could. He told me 
one morning we would have a sale jn 
October, and offered me the place with. 
out the improvements at exorbitant 
cash rent, more rent than he had ge 
cured in years. { refused to consider 
the proposition. 

When I went to a lawyer a few dayg 


| later, I learned that a partnership can 


be dissolved at any time, at the re. 
guest of either party. I saw where f 
was out now, and believe the old man 
knew it all the time, as he would not 
give me any opportunity for doing any 
work towards another crop, as _ that 


| would hold the land under the exist. 





ing arrangement. He stayed right on 
the place, tho I know he wanted to and 
was urged to leave at one time in Sepe 
tember. 

We had our sale, and I noticed that 
the stock that was invoiced on the 
place barely paid back the money in 
the cattle, and lost money in horses, 
Stock we had bought made some mone 


ey, and everything I personally had 
bought, at my own figure, more than 
doubled the purchase price of ten 


months previous. I also noticed that 
everything in the horse line that wag 
selling below what it was invoiced at 
a year previous was returned to my 
partner’s barn. This does not look 
square to me. There was corn in the 
field, and wheat in the bin, which was 
not sold at the sale—also some hay. 
This I priced to my partner, and he 
refused to buy at first, but finally con- 
sented. I priced it together with the 
extra work I had done. He cut my 
price considerably, and I sold out, glad 
to get away, even tho I had not made 
decent farm wages for the work I did. 
I have since learned that I did not do 
the square thing by my landlord, and 
that I made clear about six dollars per 
acre on the land—that is, according to 
his statement. 

I frankly admit that I did do and say 
things that should not have been done 
or said when I was continually har- 
rassed by complaining. I do not see 
how a man who makes a Christian pro- 
fession, as he did, can see a man work 
for the best of the farm and the crops 
and the live stock for a year and more, 
and then take most of the profits him- 
self, and complain that the other man 
made too much money. Neither do I 
conceive of a method by which a young 
man without capital can begin farm- 
ing under such circumstances to any 
better advantage or even as good as 
he can work by the morth on the 
arm. Every farmer knows that a 
one-year lease or a one-crop partner- 
ship makes nothing for the tenant, but 
if he improves the farm, the landlord 
is enriched. 

This is, as I take it, one great reason 
why more young men of education and 
natural adaptation to the farm, never 
return there. They can get neither @ 
square deal nor a good pay when the 
landlord has all the advantage. Hence, 
they take a commercial job, where 
merit is rewarded in money, and where 
men with capital ean recognize ability 
to succeed, and are willing to allow & 
sufficient time for trial. I expect to 
farm again, but never on a short cone 
tract, a partnership, or any sort of @ 
lease where the landlord is not bound 
to pay fixed damages for termination 
of relations before the specified time. 

IOWA TENANT. 


Cannibal Sows 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I read an article in your issue of 
March 81st, in regard to pig-eating 
sows. I have had some experience 12 
this line, and wish to make a sugges 
tion, hoping that it may benefit some 
one. If you catch the sow in the act 
of eating a pig, take it away from her, 
and sprinkle it with red pepper, and 
then give it back to her. One bite of 
it will satisfy her. ss 

Of course, “an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure,” but when 


| the sow has not had the preventative 


| the cure must be resorted to. 


I worked ' 





R. F. G. 
Henry County, Illinois. 
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THE DAIRY 


our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
. to this department, Questions concerning dairy 
asl ement ve cheerfully answered, 


Dairy Cow Ration 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 
“Please give me a balanced ration 
for Jersey COWS, when the following 
feeds are available: A good quality 
of alfalfa hay, at $9 a ton; ground corn 
and cob meal, made from 75-cent corn; 
pran and shorts (15 per cent protein), 
$28 a ton; and 40 per cent protein 
cottonseed meal, at $40 a ton. Butter- 
fat sells at 35 cents per pound. At 
these prices, do you think that it would 
be profitable to feed Jerseys which 
test 5.5 per cent, and give about six- 
teen to twenty pounds of milk per day, 
at a rate to force their production to 
the limit? Our cows, with better feed 
than we had last year, are not doing 
nearly so well as to quantity of milk 
as they did then, The complaint is 
common about here, and with cargful 
handlers, too. How do you account for 
this?” 
We suggest that our correspondent 
cows all the alfalfa hay they 
rether with about one pound 
corn and cob meal to each 
four pounds of milk produced. 
dition, we would feed each cow about 
a pound of cottonseed meal, together 
with bran, according to the appetite. 
To some cows it will be profitable to 
feed as much as three pounds of bran 
daily, while other cows may give the 
most profitable returns with little or 




















will 








give thes« 
will eat, tos 
of ground 


no bran. Unless these cows are ad- 
yanced too far in their lactation period, 
we believe our correspondent should 


be eble to produce a pound of butter- 


fat at a feed cost of not over 25 cents. 
With butter-fat at 35 cents a pound, it 


will probably be worth while to feed 
each Jersey generously, The alfalfa 
hay at $9 a ton is a bargain, and an 


effort should be made to get the cows 
to eat all they will of it. 

We know of no reason why cows 
should do worse this year than last 
year, unless it is the deceptive quality 
of most of the corn which is fed. 


Southwestern Dairy Show 


The dairy interests of the southwest 
have determined to hold an exclusive 
dairy show at Kansas City, September 
8th to 24th. The plans have not yet 
been completed, but it is proposed to 
make a show which will bring out rep- 


Tesentatives of the best dairy herds of | 


the corn belt. 

The officers of the association, who 
will have the matter in charge, are as 
follows: R. A. Long, president; Carl 
Kent, vice-president; Phil R. Toll, trea- 
surer; J. G. Watson, Columbia, Mis- 
sourl, secretary and manager. There 
8a board of thirty-five directors. 


Bloody Milk 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have just bought a fresh cow 
which gives bloody milk. She has been 
getting plenty of corn and all the hay 
and silage she would eat. What would 
you advise me to feed her? I have 
corn, oats and alfalfa hay. What is 
the cause of the trouble, and what can 
be done to cure it? I expect to put 
two calves on this cow. Will the bloody 
milk harm the calves?” 

Bloody milk is generally caused by 
4 ruptured blood vessel in the udder. 
It is, therefore, almost impossible to 
Cure, altho many cases will in time 
Cure themselves, We would not expect 
the bloody milk to hurt the calves, and 
believe that our correspondent is do- 
pa the right thing in putting two 

alves to this cow. No method of feed- 

- does much good, altho in some 

ases light feeding, by reducing the 

“npg of the blood, may cause the 

cei niga less bloody. The fol- 
ally : ine of treatment has occasion- 
nad me some good, altho we have 

y Ittle faith in it: 

aay the bag two or three times 
with = hot water, and rub thoroly 
times “igen lard. _ Milk three 
-<pcoraad instead of twice. If there 

ad ny Symptoms of caking, rub the 

§ thoroly with one part of iodine 





In ad- | 
| ver or alfalfa hay. 





mixed with two parts of soft soap. Give 
a physic of a pound of epsom salts, and 
follow this once daily with one ounce 
of saltpeter and one dram of chlorate 
of potash in the drinking water. 





e e es 
Expensive Dairy Ration 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What should I feed my milk cows? 
I have corn, shorts and bran for grain, 
and timothy hay for roughage.” 

With such a limited variety of feed, 
we are inclined to advise our corre- 
spondent to sell his cows at once, so 
as to avoid feeding them anything. 
Timothy hay is one of the poorest milk 
producing hays we have, and when it 
is fed as the sole roughage, it is nec- 
essary to buy large amounts of such 
feeds as cottonseed meal, oil meal and 
bran in order to furnish the protein 
necessary for large milk production. 
If our correspondent wishes to feed 
these cows for a large milk produc- 
tion, and timothy hay is the only 
roughage, we suggest a grain mixture 
of 200 pounds of bran, 100 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, 100 pounds of oil 
meal, and 100 pounds of corn. Of this, 
we would advise one pound for each 
three or four pounds of milk produced. 
In order to avoid feeding so much of 
such expensive feeds as cottonseed 
meal, oil meal and bran, our corre- 
spondent should arrange in the future 
so that he will have home-grown close 





e . 
Contagious Abortion 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Contagious abortion of 
caused by a specific infective agent, 
the bacillus abortus, and abortion oc- 


cattle is 


curs comparatively infrequently from 
other causes. Many have thought that 
abortion was due to injury, such as 
blows, horn thrusts, falls, etc., or to 
the eating of spoiled food or certain 
herbs, but careful investigations have 
proved these claims to be largely un- 
founded. Contagious abortion is a very 
insidious disease, and as it does not 
markedly affect the health of the in- 
dividual cow, its presence may not be 
recognized until the infection has ex- 
tended thruout the herd. 

Efforts have been made to discover 
some medicinal agent which would 
cure contagious abortion of cows, and 
attempts have also been made to pro- 
duce a serum, but this work is still in 
the experimental stage, and no reliable 
curative agent has yet been discov- 
ered. Our main reliance must still be 
placed upon the careful and repeated 
disinfection of premises and of ani- 
mals, together with the separation of 
healthy from diseased animals. 

Stables and yards should be cleaned 
by removing all litter and manure, and 
should be disinfected by sprinkling lib- 
erally with a solution of copper sul- 
phate, five ounces to a gallon of water. 
Milking stools and all other imple- 
ments should also be thoroly disin- 
fected. 

The disinfection of animals is per- 
formed as follows: To prevent the 
bull from carrying the infection froma 
diseased cow to a healthy one, first 
clip the tuft of long hair from the 
opening of the sheath, then disinfect 
the penis and sheath with a solution of 
one-half per cent of liquor cresolis 
compositus, lysol, or trikresol, or one 
per cent creolin or carbolic acid, or 
one to 1,000 potassium permanganate 
in warm water. The only apparatus 
necessary is a soft rubber tube with a 
large funnel attached to one end, or 
an ordinary fountain syringe and tube 
would serve the purpose. The tube 
should be inserted into the sheath, and 
the foreskin held with the hand to pre- 
vent the immediate escape of the fluid. 
Elevate the funnel as high as possible, 
and pour in the fluid until the prepu- 
tial sack is filled. In addition to this, 
the hair of the belly and inner sides 
of the thigh should be sponged with 
the antiseptic. This disinfection in- 
variably should precede and follow 
every service. 

An aborting cow should receive im- 
mediate attention, and the animal 
should be removed to separate quar- 
ters, where she can receive appropri- 
ate treatment. The fetus, membranes, 
and discharges are particularly dan- 
gerous, and should be gathered up and 
destroyed immediately by burning or 








by burial in some safe place, and this 
followed by thoroly disinfecting the 
stall. The uterus should be irrigated 
daily with one of the antiseptics men- 
tioned for the bull, using the same ap- 
paratus, and irrigation should be con- 
tinued until the discharge ceases. In 
addition, the external genitals, root of 
tail, escutcheon, etc., should be daily 
sponged with a solution twice as strong 
as that used for irrigation, and this 
latter treatment should be given the 
non-aborters as well. Should the pre- 
liminary symptoms of abortion be de- 
tected, the animal should be removed 
from the herd and treated as above. 

After abortion, breeding should not 
again be attempted within two months, 
or until the discharge shall have 
ceased, as the uterus would not be 
normal, and the animal would either 
not conceive or would abort again in 
a short time. 

Great care should be used in pur- 
chasing cattle, and cows not known to 
be free from the disease should be 
kept in separate quarters until this 
point is determined. If a herd bull is 
not kept, then great care should be 
exercised to know that the animal used 
is free of disease, and to see that he 
is properly treated both before and 
after service. 

Whenever it becomes necessary to 
separate diseased and healthy animals, 
it is especially important that differ- 
ent attendants and utensils be pro- 
vided for the two groups. 

It is manifestly impossible to go into 
details within the scope of a short ar- 
ticle, and it is therefore suggested that 
a competent veterinarian be employed 
to supervise the disinfection of the 
premises and give instructions in the 
methods of treatment. 

PATHOLOGICAL DIVISION, 


Bureau of Animal Industry, United | 


States Department of Agriculture. 


To Prevent Cows From Lying 
Down Previous to 


Milki 
king 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In the summer or spring, or at other 
times after rains, the yards around the 
barn are muddy. 
into the barn preparatory to milking. 
They are fastened in the stanchions. 
The result is that the floors become 
dirty and dusty. The mud comes off 
the feet and adheres to the platform 
on which the cows stand. Again, it is 
not infrequent for a cow to lie down 
on the dirty platform, and another cow 
to urinate on that cow’s tail. 
rare thing that two or three cows out 
of ten will not lie down before you are 
ready to milk. To prevent them from 
lying down for an hour or more while 


The cows are driven 





Ticnnaile 
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inns 


you are milking, is the object of the 
device here illustrated. It is inexpen- 
sive, unpatented, easily made, and 
practical. It is a labor-saver. It fre- 
quently saves the milker from a swat 
across the mouth with a dirty tail. 

“A” is a fence board, which may be 
nailed or bolted or temporarily at- 
tached to the immovable stanchion. It 
should be placed just high enough 
above “B” so that its upper edge just 
touches the lower edge of the cow’s 
neck when she is standing. The same 
or a similar device may be used on 
the patented swing stanchions, | think, 
tho I have never tried it. 

If you use it in winter, be sure and 
put a sign of warning at the head of 
your bed, so that at no time will the 
poor cows be compelled to stand up all 
night long. It is an advantage to clean 
all the udders at once, and when they 
are clean and ready for milking, a man 
dislikes to have any one of the cows 
lie down and get her tail in the urine 
and her udder in the dirt or manure; 
and when she does get up, she'll swat 
both cows next to her, and you fre- 
quently have to clean all three. 

J. N. MUNCEY. 

Buchanan County, Iowa. 
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Sell Us 
Your Old 


| Separator ” 


\ (a YO 
AY Don’t think you have to \ 

‘” throw away that old separator, no 
\ matter what its make, just because its getting 
worn-or becauseit’s too emall now for your herd 
—or even because it is an unsatisfactory, wasteful 
machine that you simply won’t use it any more. 


. H 
\ You Get a Good, Big Price 

\Y for your old separator! More than you expect! 
For this is positively the most liberal offer we or 
anyone else have ever made! Get the full particu- 
lars. Learn the big price you will be allowed for 
your old separator—no matter what its age, con- 
dition or make! Write today! 


Act Quick! Offer Limited! 
It means that for a limited period you ean turn 
yy in pone old separator as part payment for the 
\ orld’sBest’’separator,easiest-running, closest 
skimming ,most sanitary durable separator made, 


Great Western Cream Separator 


CAE 











































ly skim cold milk. 
uilt on famous*‘low 
down’”’ principle. Low 
tank — easier filled. 
High crank — easier 
operated, Perfect 
flushing bow]—self-drain- 
ing bowl—every part as 
accurate as a watch. 
See your local Roc 
Island Dealer at once. 
Or write us, tell us the 
size Separator you 








want and we will tell 7 
you how much we w Bearings 
pay for your o'd sepora- Make 
tor. Don't delay ! Write today! Turn- 
, ing 
ROCK ISLAND ent 


PLOW CO. 
393C Second Ave. 


Rock Island 
Illinois 












The Milky-Way 


is the way of the ordinary separator. 


The Creamy-Way 


isthe Empire-Way-—silent, frictionless, 
vibrationless — mechanically perfect. 


INCE the days of our grandfathers— 
three generations ago—the days of the first 
cream separators, Empire Cream Separa- 

tors have held the reputation for being the 
cleanest skimmers, the easiest running separa- 
tors and the simplest to cleap and care for, 


The reason you know 
Cream 


EMP IR Separaters 


so well by reputation is that every Empire user 
has been satisfied—and he hasn’t hesit. 

tell his friends so. 

Empire Cream Separators are made in the Dise 
type and the Link Blade type—take your choice 
of the two types which have proven best in 
cream separators. 

Write for the Empire Catalog 
No. S if you are planning to 
buy a separator or eachange 
your old one. 

Ask for a free Empire trial. And 
ask us to tell you all about 
Empire Mechanical Milkers, 
Empire Gasoline Engines 
ona Empire Star Feed 
Mills, 

EMPIRE CREAM 
SEPARATOR CO. 


Bloomfield, N. 5. 










































==TILE OR STAVE 
—_— GUARANTEED. 
Glazed tile or four kinds wood stave. 
Heul and easily erect Kalamazoo 
Silos when ferm labor ig the most 
plentiful and cheap. 


Freight Paid to Your Town 


Tile Silos enchored by weight and amply reinforced 
—withstend fire, frost and the hurricane. Far 
superior to Cement—no water proofing required— 
no cost for paint or repairs. —Lasts « hie time. 














Hundreds of pleased customers say:—"Y our 


doors can't be beat.” Your experience wi 
same Let us prove to you the Kelamazoo Quality 





Seve money, too, by early-in-year shipments 
direct from nearest kiln, on factory to lerm 
co-operative sales plan. Agk lor booklet and 
details. Silo users make best local agents. 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. Dept. 622 














Save Silo Money 


ET the truth about silos and silage. 
Get our proposition and learn how 
you can own an 


NDUANA 


Pay for it out of what it saves on feed bills. 
There is no time limit to our guarantee. 
Write today for Free Catalog. 
Address nearest office. 
ly a 
ct o b> 
534 Baton Bide. 534 Indians Bidg. salve swat ke Bldg. 
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Columbia 


__. Batteries 


pret 


Lantern Lights the 
oad—Columbias 
Light the Lantern 


Your carriage lamps 
faithfully warn the ap- 
proaching vehicle —if 
rr ‘rerunon COLU Me 

31A Batterics. Aquare 
ter-century's experience 
fe back of every 
COLUMBIA, They're 
full-powered, de pend- 
able! They cost no more, 
butlastlonger. They're 
chosen by the _bat- 
tery-wise for lanterns, 
phones, bells, engines, 
autos, tractors, blasting, 
and every battery pecd, 


National Carbon Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Fahnestock spring-clip bind- 
tog posts up uo olber Battery 














“A Remarkable Book” 





The Marketing of 


Farm Products 
By L. D. H. WELD 


of Yale University 


‘*The book presents a keen anal- 
ysis on all the steps in all the 
methods of marketing farm prod- 
ucts now employed, from the 
handling | perishable fruits to 
the selling of futures on the board 
of trade. No book covers the 
entire field of marketing, includ- 
ing co-operative organizations, as 
does this work 


—The Nebraska Farmer. 


ol 


At all boorstores, or oy mail, $1.50. 























THE MACMILLAN CO., Pubs., New York 

iy _ WATER on Binder. 

 S. “ Same En- 
F: 2 gine Does 


All Other 
Farm Work 


sThe one successful 
Binder Engine. 
tachments for any 
Meee binder. Two horses 
gam easily pull 8-ft bind- 
acer in heavy grain, as 
& engine drives sickle 
aisisa/and all machinery. 


Cushman Binder Engines 
Throttle Governed. Very R 

light weight. 4 H. P. only y 
190 lbs. Forced water cool- 
fing system prevents over- 
heating. Tank on front bal- 
ances engine on rear. Fric- 
tion Clutch Pulley. Ask for 
Engine Book. 4to 20H. P. 
Cushman Motor Works 
G52 North 21st Street 




























LINCOLN NEBRASKA Engine Used on Binaer 
Writ ° . 
ag Brillion 
FREE 
BOOKLET 


The Original 
<a) CLOD CRUSHER 


Increases Your Crop 
8 to 15 Bushels to Acre 


The Brillton Clod Crusher (the original 
and only genuine) will increase your yield from 
8 to 15 bushels per acre. It makes a perfect 
seed bed by crushing, pulverizing, rolling, level- 
ing and packing the soil, thus retaining the 
moisture a few inches below the surface. 


Write today for FREE BOOKLET 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 
Dept.40s MOLINE, ILL. 











DEAS wanted—Manufacturers are writing for 

patents procured thru ur Three books with list 

of hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. 1 help 

you market your invention. Advice free. R. B. 
OWEN, 113 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. c. 

















Legal Inquiries 














Legal inquiries of genera) interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge tosubscribers. If an 
answer by mailisdesireda fee of 31.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquirtes of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but wil! not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate shect of paper. 


DRAINAGE DISTRICTS—LAND NOT 
BENEFITED THEREBY. 








An lowa subscriber writes: 

“Ten acres of my farm lie on the out- 
side of a drainage district. This land 
does not need drainage. Can I be re- 
quired to assist in paying for the ditch, 
when I receive no benefit from it?’ 

Our correspondent does not state, but 
it is fair to assume, that some part of 
his farm will be benefited by the estab- 
lishment of this drainage district. How- 
ever, that question is hardly material to 
the discussion The law provides certain 
procedure, when it is desired by the own- 
ers of agricultural lands in a certain lo- 
cality, or deemed advisable by the county 
supervisors, to establish # drainage dis- 
trict, and this procedure must be strictly 
followed. The first step in the former 
case is the filing of a petition by one or 
more of the land owners whose property 
will be affected by, or assessed for the 
expenses of the proposed improvement. 
This petition must be accompanied by a 
good and sufficient bond to cover the ex- 
penses of survey, ete., in the event of the 
supervisors refusing the petition. The 
supervisors are then required to appoint 
a competent civil engineer to survey and 
report upon the proposal. If the report 
is approved, the supervisors are then re- 


quired to give certain notice of hearing to 
all parties whose lands will be 
for the expenses of the district, viz., 
Jjands which are within the proposed levee 


assessed 


those 






or drainage district. If any person upon 
whom notice is served desires to file ob- 
jections, he may do so, but this must be 
done at the time of the hearing; other- 
wise such objections will be waived. If 
any interested party, upon whom notice 
should have been served, enters a volun- 
tary appearance, the service of notice is 
thereby deemed waived, If the objections 
filed are overruled by the board of super- 
visors, the party objecting has the right 
of appeal to the district court, and must 
make his appeal in due time, otherwise 
the finding of the supervisors will stand. 

When the levee or drainage district is 
established, it is the duty of the board of 
ipervisors to appoint three commission- 
ers, Who are required to make an equit- 
able apportionment of the costs and ex 
penses of the district. This apportionment 
is based upon the judgment of the com- 
missioners as to the respective benefits 
obtained from the district by the several 
owners. The owner receiving the highest 
benefit is marked on a scale of one hun- 


dred, and the others in proportion thereto, 


This seale is the basis of all future assess- 


ments for repairs, ete. Written objections 
to the report of these commissioners may 
be filed, and the board will set a date for 
their hearing. This, in general, is the 
course of procedure, and is equally bind- 
ing upon all parties. Unless objection is 
timely, the question of comparative bene- 


The amount 
the land and must 


fit becomes immaterial. as- 
sessed is a lien against 


be paid, 


RIGHT TO REMOVE MANURE. 
An lowa subscriber writes that he rent- 
ed from a neighbor a and barn for 
the winter, keeping his stock in the barn, 


house 


and buying all the feed needed for the 
stock. He had an agreement with the 
owner of the barn, to the effect that he 


should be permitted to remove all the ma- 
nure at the of the rent period, but 
that now an objection is made to removing 
the manure. 
In a case 
made at the 
will govern, 
right to remove 


close 


of this kind, the agreement 
time the barn was rented 
and our subscriber has a 
the manure. In fact, in 
the absence of any such agreement, he 
would in this case doubt have the 
right to move the manure, because it was 
not produced on the premises rented, but 


no 


was produced from food purchased by 
him. 
FURNISHING PEDIGREE. 

An lowa subscriber writes: 

“T bought a ten-months-old heifer at a 
public sale of pure-bred cattle. It was 
stated in the catalog that certified copies 
of pedigrees would be given with all but 
weanlings. This heifer was weaned and 
was numbered in the catalog, and was 
sold by herself. The seller now refuses 
to record the heifer. Whose place is it 


to record her?” 

Tf the seller agreed to furnish certified 
copies of pedigrees, he must do so. In 
fact, if he sold the animals as pure-breds, 
he will be required to furnish pedigrees 
which may be recorded, not only with the 
individual lots, but with calves which were 
sold with their dams. There is a differ- 
ence, however, between furnishing a ped- 
igree and having the animal recorded, and 








unless the seller agreed to have the ani- 
mal recorded, he can not be required to 
do this. He can, however, be required to 
furnish a pedigree which will be ac- 
cepted by the record association. 


RIGHT TO SELL STRAW. 

An lowa subscriber writes that he rent- 
ed a farm by verbal arrangement, having 
no written lease. The tenant on the farm 
has sold a stack of straw without his con- 
pent. The tenant who rented the farm 
previously, left such straw as he did not 
use for the use of the tenant who followed 


him. The question is whether the last 
tenant has a right to sell the straw. 
If there was nothing said in the agree- 


a right 
right to 


ment as to the straw, he will have 
to dispose of it, just as he has a 
sell any other part of the crop. 


LAWFUL FENCE IN ILLINOIS. 
An 
“Please state whether in Hlinois a land 
owner can compel an adjoining owner to 
erect a hog-tight line fence, each bearing 
one-half the expense.”’ 

The 
Illinois 


IWinois subscriber writes: 


’ 


relative to lawful fences in 
as follows: 

one-half feet high, 
consisting of rails, 
barb wire, or 
the town or 


statute 
reads 
four and 
good repair, 
boards, hedges, 
the fence viewers of 
where the same shall lie shalt 
equivalent thereto, shall be 
deemed legal and sufficient fences: Pro- 
vided, that in counties under the town- 
ship organization, the electors, at any 
annual town meeting, may determine what 
shall constitute a legal fence in the town; 
in counties not under township or- 
ganization, the power to regulate height 
of fences shall be vested in the county 
board,” 

If the decide in favor of hog- 
tight fences, it would seem that land own- 
ers could be required to erect them in the 
circumstances stated. 


“Fences 
and in 
timber, 
whatever 
precinct 
consider 


and 


electors 


ADMINISTRATOR AND EXECUTOR. 
An 
“When, and 


Illinois subscriber writes: 


under what circumstances, 


are the terms administrator and executor 
used in the settlement of estates?” 

An administrator is defined as a person 
lawfully appointed, with his assent, by 
an officer having jurisdiction, to manage 
and settle the estate of a deceased person 
who has left no executor, or one who is 
for the time incompetent or unable to act. 
An executor is defined as a person to 
whom the execution of a last will and tes- 
tament of personal estate is, by the tes 
tator’s appointment, confided, and who 
has accepted the same. Generally speak- 
ing, an administrator is one who is ap 
pointed by the court, in the absence of 
a will, to administer upon the estate of 
aw deceased person, An executor is one 
who is nominated to such office by the 
provisions of the will and appointed there- 
unto by the court. 


SETTLEMENT OF ESTATE WHERE 
MINORS INHERIT. 

A South correspondent 

“Both parents died intestate 
week of each other, leaving 
children, Does the settlement 
tate have await these 
coming of age?” 

No. Upon proper application, the court 
will appoint a guardian of the minor chil- 
dren, who will be under bond and respon- 


Dakota writes: 

within a 
two minor 
of the 
minor children 


es- 


to 


sible for his doings to the court. te will 
have charge of their property, and will 
make his final report upon the children 


coming of age, when he will be discharged 
and the property, or so mucy as remains 
of it after paying the expenses of the chil- 
dren during their minority, will be dis- 
tributed. 
DIVISION OF TOWNSHIPS IN 
ILLINOIS. 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“May a township be divided, and, if so 
what is the proper procedure?” 

The county board has jurisdiction in 
this matter, and may divide existing town- 
ships whenever, in any territory of not 
less than sixteen square miles, three- 
fourths or more of the voters resident in 
such territory, petition for such new town 


provided that the new town as organ- 
ized shall contain not less than two hun- 


dred legal voters, and that the portion of 


the town remaining after such new town 
is created shall also contain not less than 
two hundred legal voters and not less 


than sixteen square miles, 


FENCE ON ANOTHER’S LAND. 


An lowa subscriber writes: 
“The line fence between my farm and 
my neighbor’s farm is about a rod on my 


land, The fence has been there for thirty 
years, and is old and rotten. This neigh- 
bor refuses to give up the land or build 
a fence on the proper line. If I take up 
the old fence and build the new one on 
the proper line, what can thise neighbor 
do in the matter?” 

The proper ,procedure in this case will 
be to call in the fence viewers, who will 
give the necessary notice and determine 
where the fence should be located. 
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Combine busines 
and tecteation, 
| mjoyed by al 
1 _ the family 
r} See Californias 
7 _ farms & orchards 
Visit San Diego Ex 
__ position’ Yosemite 
Very low fates 
and fourist-sleeper 
economy with 


personal escort,, 


To California only $72.50roundtrip 
from Chicago, $70 from St. Louis and 
$60 from Missouri River. Onsale May } 
to Sept. 30; final limit, Oct. 31. Still 
lower fares June 9 to 16 and July 23 to 
30; final limit, two months. Excursion 
fares from cther points also. 


California has a delightful summer climate—cool by 
the sea and in mountains—right time to see growing 
crops. In vineyards and orchards one finds dee 
licious grapes, apricots, peaches, figs and Valencig 
oranges. Berries and melons come early; almonds 
and pears come later. Harvesting wheat and cutting 
green fields of alfalfa are other June-July activities, 
Personally-conducted parties in tourist sleepers 
enable you to make the journey in comfort and 
with economy. 








sf 





Fred Harvey meals and lunches—good eats—low 
cost. Write me for full details of land seckers’ exe 
cursions, and especially ask for that ‘Farmers 
Special”? picture book. 








C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
8007 Railway Exchange, Chicayo 
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Maze'wore WoO! Money? ¢ 


You can easily net from _18 to 20 per cent 
more on every sheep. Don’t shear, in the old 0 
hard sweaty way. Don’t have ach- 
ing, swollen wrists. Shear with 


The Stewart 6. 


Bearing 


\ Shearing Machine 


‘ Has ball bearings in every part 
, | where friction or wear occurs. Has 
a ball bearing shearing head of rey 
} latest improved Stewart pattern. 
| Complete, including four combs @ 
| and four cutters of the celebrated 
Stewart quality $11.60. Get 
. one from your dealer, ST 
$2.00 and we will ship C. 0. D. 
for balance. 
Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Co. 
2 Ue 
for EAT R 





















C611 N. La Sate St 
Chicago, tll. 
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PLANTS CORN, PEAS, BEANS AT EVEN DEPTH FROM 
SURFACE OF SOIL. PREVENTS RE-PLANTING IN “BALD 
SPOTS."* FITS ON ANY PLANTER, NO HOLES TO DRILty 
PUT ON IN TWO MINUTES. HEAVY CRUCIBLE STEEL, 


LENGTH 13 INCHES, WEIGHT 11 POUNDS PER PAIR. 
sPeciry Universal Corn Planter Gauge 
No. H250—rrice Per pair $2.50. 
HEARTILY ENDORSED BY FARMERS WHO uUsE 
IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU NOTIFY ig 
STAMPING & TOOL CO.,LA cROSSE, . 
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April 28, 1915. 


WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


(23) 683 





Our Weekly Market Letter 


April 24, 1916.—Country banks 
the amount of 
and 


chicago, 


are carrying about twice 
reserves Te’ lired by law, could ex- 


pand at least two billion dollars, accord- 


ing to a financial authority, but this would 
mean drawing from trade centers the 
cash placed there by country banks, 
pringing about a tightening of the money 
market. At the present time, the Chicago 
panks are lojuing on commercial paper as 
low as & pel cent. Wheat still leads in 

interest on the Board of 


speculativ 
Trade, Witt 
tions than 


nuch narrower price fluctua- 
everal weeks ago. Prices are 







higher th: in most past years at this 
season, but much below the extraordi- 
narily high prices paid a year ago. Pri- 
mary markets have received this season 
to late date 157,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
compari with 392,060,000 bushels for the 
correspon y period a year ago, with ag- 


gregate receipts in a late week of 6,379,000 
pushels, Which compares with only 2,396,- 
000 bushels a year ago. World’s stocks of 
wheat are the heaviest ever known at this 

geregating $57,000,000 bushels, 
with 204,006,000 bushels a year 
ago, the inc being largely in Aus- 
tralia. Corn is selling at high prices, or 
not much different from quotations of a 
mary receipts for the season 
vregating 143,000,000 bush- 
¢ with 159,000,000 bushels 
sponding period a year ago, 
paying much attention to the 
wheat 





season, < 
comparing 


ease 


year ago, 
to late date 
els, compari 
for the corre 
Traders are 








crop reports regarding the soft 

states, but the buying is going into the 
July future mainly, the new crop month 
gaining sharply on the May. Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska continue to show 
afine promise, and this is offsetting to a 
great extent the admitted losses east of 
the’ Mississippi river. Seeding of wheat 


in the northwest has gone forward rapidly 
seeding is very backward in 


of late, but 


the Canadian northwestern provinces, 
with the scarcity of labor a decided draw- 
back, Oats are about 14 cents lower than 
a year ayo 

Timothy ed sells at $4.50 to $8 per 100 


pounds; clover seed at $8.50 to $16 per 100 
pounds, and flaxseed at $2.13% to $2.184% 
per bushel. Fresh eggs bring 19% to 20% 
cents per dozen, with extras selling at 23 
cents for fille and 24 cents for cartons, 
Marketable Lutter sells at 32% to 34 cents 
a pound, with seconds at 3) to 32 cents, 
while extras to sell at 36 cents 
for tubs and °7 cents for prints. 


grocers 


Potatoes 


bring 75 to 85 cents a bushel. 

Cattle prices continue to rule much 
higher than in most past years at this 
season, with prime beeves selling at a 


liberal premium over merely good offer- 
ings, and just now fat little yearling 
steers and heifers are coming into general 
popularity, as is customary on the ap- 
proach of wartin weather. Heretofore, the 
best demand has centered on choice heavy 
steers, Which have sold higher than the 
best yearlings. But pretty much every- 
thing in the cattle line sells very high as 
compared with former years, this includ- 
ing all sorts of cows and heifers, with 
prime butcher stuff bringing extremely 
high values invariably. Calves have been 
coming to market in liberal volume from 
the surrounding dairy states, and the 
usual spring slump in prices has resulted. 
The market for stockers and feeders is 
tuling high, which is natural in view of 
the scarcity resulting from a disposition 
of stockmen to hold such cattle until well 
finished, as they regard the outlook for 
fat beeves as highly promising. Failure 
of the Texas crop of fat sheep and cattle 
this year is a serious matter, as all stock 
Was badly needed, and this has assisted 
In the boom in prices. Now that the 
pasturing period is at hand, there is going 
tobe a larger call for eattle to put on 
grass. The bulk of the steer sales last 
Week took place at $8.75 to $9.75, with the 
choicest class of weighty cattle taken at 
$3.50 to $10, and the inferior to fair class 
of light steers at $7.75 to $8.75. Medium 
Brade steers sold at $8.80 to $9, and good 
lots of steers at $9.10 to $9.45, with desir- 
able yearlings purchased for $9 to $9.90, 
and not many prime enough to sell near 
the top figures. 3utchering cows and 
heifers had a ~ood sale at $5.50 to $8.50 
for cows and $5.50 to $9.40 for heifers, 
With cutters selling at $4.80 to $5.45, can- 
ners at $3.60 to $4.75 and bulls at $5.25 to 
aa Calves sold off sharply because 
fo supplics from dairying districts, 
old seg baying from $5 to $10. Stockers 
“ in $9.40 to $8.50, and feeders at $7.25 
ts i “4 Stock and feeding heifers brought 
98.90. Lower prices for most cattle 
Prevailed last week, 
Lin have bee n bringing extraordinarily 
Valuee — of late, the severe declines in 
$0.19 tat followed the former boom to 
_. ber 100 pounds, having been suc- 
Pareed ih tum bv auhatantiel. rallies 
n by substantial rallies on 
shipping buying orders. 
reports that most of the 
have been shipped out, 
shipment, and country 
its are experiencing lots 
obtaining carloads from 
are agenrmers. Meanwhile, the packers 
0 treah = a lively business in disposing 
bork, and their sales of lard and 
are on a very large scale 
1e. Fresh pork has been 


td few for 
oe thereaboy 
difficulty in 


Cured hag meats 
Nearly all the tin 











advanced in price from time to time, and 
lard and cured hog meats have been 
marked up frequently, until of late July 
pork has sold about $5 a barrel higher 
than a year ago. There is a large south- 
ern demand for cheap hog meats, and the 
export demand for provisions is greater 
than the available ocean steamer capacity. 
Hogs coming on the Chicago market have 
been including a growing percentage of 
the cheaper class of heavy packers, with 
the weekly hog receipts averaging in 
weight 218 pounds, comparing with 231 
pounds a year ago. Existing conditions 
certainly look promising for owners of 
hogs, and they are not justified in mar- 
keting pigs and under-weights that are 
healthy. After prime hogs had sold on 
different days last week at $10, the mar- 
ket broke, with hog sales at $9.20 to $9.80, 
pigs selling at $7.75 to $9, according to 
weight. 

Week after week sees startlingly high 
prices prevail for fat lambs, yearlings, 
wethers and ewes, no matter whether the 
market happens at the time to be higher 
or lower. Of course, it is simply a case 
of limited supplies and a good general de- 


mand, Feed barns not far from Chicago 
hold decidedly fewer sheep and lambs 
than usual at this season of the year, 


and owners are in numerous instances in- 
clined to ship to market as fast as pos- 
sible, because of the high prices prevail- 
ing, and the dearness of feed. However, 
the best informed sheepmen look to see 
higher prices than ever during May, and 
last year’s high record May prices are ex- 
pected to be beaten. There is still a large 
inquiry for feeding and shearing lambs, 
but so few are offered that transactions 
are quite limited. A short time ago, prime 
lambs with the wool on their backs sold 
for $12, but late last week, lamb sales 
were at $9 to $11.60, feeding lambs bring- 
ing $10.25 to $11.50, and clipped lambs $7 to 
$10. Wooled yearlings brought $9 to $10.75, 
wooled wethers $8.25 to $9.25, and wooled 
ewes $7.25 to $9. Bucks brought $7.75 
down to $6.50. 

Horses were held back last week to a 
considerable extent, following the over- 
stocked market of the previous week, and 
this made a better show for owners of 
desirable offerings. Army horses were 
extremely active at former prices, and 
other descriptions of horses had a ready 
sale, values ruling steady. A few big 
horses sold around $240 to $300, while com- 
mercial chunks brought $165 to $225, and 
farm workers sold at $75 to $155, with 
farm mares taken at $150 to $200. WLight- 
weight southern horses went at $50 to 
$100. Ww. 








Change in Weighing at Chicago 

The railroads and the commission 
merchants at the Chicago stock yards 
have entered into an agreement by 
which live stock shipped to that point 
will be weighed on foot instead of in 
the cars, as it arrives. We publish 
the agreement herewith: 

This 
the Western 
Bureau and 
change, 

Witnesseth: 


the railroads, 
Weighing and 


agreement, entered into between 
Weighing and _ Inspection 
the Chicago Live Stock Ex- 


That, in consideration of 
members of the Western 
Inspection Bureau, accept- 
ing the selling weights as certified by 
members of the Live Stock Exchange on 
live stock sold at the Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, as the basis for assessing freight 
charges at the legal rate in effect at the 
time of shipment, it is hereby agreed: 
The consignee or shipper (member of 
the Live Stock Exchange) shall report and 
certify to the carrier (the bureau), the 
correct hoof selling weight, from which 
shall be deducted the authorized fill al- 
lowances, viz.: 
On carload shipments of cattle and 
hogs received, the following allowances 
for shrinkage will be deducted from 
weights obtained at the stock yards, after 
the cattle or hogs have been fed and 
watered, subject to minimum carload 
weights prescribed in the tariffs: 
Pounds per car. 
Cattle, after having been in car over 


SOVOIVR) HOUNE: 6 isn 04400 a00.c 2000 ee0 nen 800 
Cattle, after having been in cars 

twelve hours or less .........+. PO 
Hogs, in single-deck cars .........-- 300 
Hogs, in double-deck cars..........+-. 600 

On carloads shipments of cattle and 
hogs forwarded, the following allowances 
for shrinkage will be deducted from 


weights obtained at the stock yards, after 
the cattle or hogs have been fed and 
watered, when to destinations or junction 
points on lines parties to these rules, at 
which actual weights are not obtained, 
subject to minimum carload weights pre- 
scribed in the tariffs: 

Pounds per car. 


OOREIG sscbenewues Kasia pnvacetones<'s ‘ 800 
Hogs, in single-deck cars ..:........ 300 
Hogs, in double-deck cars ........... 600 


In case of sale of animals by the head, 
the weight will be estimated on a basis 
fair to owner and carrier. In case of full 
carload, one shipment weight will be ob- 
tained. 

Where two or more carloads of live 
stock are shipped by one owner, on the 





same day and in the same train, and 
subject to established minimum weights 
as per current tariffs, upon arrival at 
the marketing point in lots of two or 
more cars, the aggregate weight of the 
shipment as ascertained at marketing 
point, will be used as the basis for col- 
lecting charges as provided below. 

One or more of the cars may contain 
actual weight less than the minimum 
weight prescribed in the tariff, while the 
remainder of the cars may contain weight 
in excess of the minimum weight pre- 
scribed in the tariff. In such cases, the 
aggregate weight of the shipment may be 
used; such weight to be divided by the 
number of cars in the shipment, and if 
the average weight per car thus ascer- 
tained equals or exceeds the minimum 
weight per car, the collection of charges 
will be made at the carload rate on the 
ageregate weight of the shipment. 

If the average weight per car thus as- 
certained is less than the minimum weight 
per car prescribed in the tariff, charges 
for the shipment shall be collected on the 
basis of the established minimum weight 
applicable for each car used. 

In the event that more than one kind 
of live stock is shipped by one owner on 
the same day, and in the same train, it 
must be understood that each class of live 
stock shall be considered separately as 
one transaction, namely, the inerease or 
decrease in weight on cattle contained in 
the shipment shall be used to equalize the 
weight of the cattle only, the increase or 
decrease in weight on sheep shall be used 
to equalize the weight on sheep only, and 
the increase or decrease in weight on hogs 
shall be used to equalize the weight on 
hogs only. 

This agreement may 
thirty days’ notice in 
party. 

This agreement applies on live stock 
sold by weight, received at and forwarded 
from the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


be canceled by 
writing by either 


J. W. Blackford Dead 


lowa will 


The 
much to learn of the death of Hon. J. 
Blackford, 
April leth, at his home in Hillsboro, lowa. 


farmers of regret very 


Ls 


which occurred on Monday, 


Mr. Blackford was born in March, 1837, 
and was therefore seventy-nine years of 
age. He has long been prominent in the 
live stock breeding circles of the state, 


being especially active as a Poland China 
breeder. He held positions of trust in his 


own community, and a few years since 
was a member of the Iowa state legisla- 
ture. He was a fine character, earnest, 


kindly, sincere, always standing for things 
which made for the general good. 


Corn Belt Rainfall 


Average rainfall over the seven corn 
belt states during the third week in April 
was one inch. Normal rainfall for this 
week, about eight-tenths of an inch. The 
rainfall was well distributed, but Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Iowa, and [Illinois got 
slightly more than their share, while Kan- 
sas and Ohio got slightly less. 

So far in April, the rainfall conditions 
have been very favorable to oats. It was 
a little too dry in early April for winter 
wheat in the eastern part of the corm belt, 
but in Kansas and Missouri, the moisture 
supply was very good. 


The following table shows the percent- 





age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1916. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 119 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 
(Corrected to April 18, 1916.) 

Chicago, Th. ..c000+ Veavdceneaeegdenehas 75 
PRTICIERO, WI aicaaed bes vasqeraceeene 73 
Green Bay, Wit, <<<csesses Seeseuenevas 45 
Escanaba, Mich. ....... POP CCC TT. joke 
Marquette, Mich. ..... diedenerctnenens 141 
EUs, DEM, occvcece cre nedeneeneeen 124 
St. Paul, Minn... bind wedwedeame wes 92 
Ee Crouse, Wik .cccaes shiseecens iseces @ 
Madison, Wis. ....... RPO Ee me | 
Charles City, Iowa ceecvacesesees - 72 
Dubuque, Fowae ..cccecce wea eaeeee <anene 
Davenport, TOWS .cccccccces tee ceeanes 76 
Dee BeOimmes, 1608 sccnacevacecen< aexns ee 
OG WON. aca ne ctaasiciesaves aacea ee 
ye, rere aeuiiad pene wes ie 
Boringtield, Wh ..cccess abe eaarke eT e. 
PEGG, BOE ccccesccesocsesscecscossece & 
tee MG, vi aces cadenccpaccaumens S 
a ae Saar Seceeveve eidddcdevensre ae 
er Oe PGs a ciccuwiesweenenceewcae. Oe 
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Maree CI. Oe céccwecasdscscees cae 
TOPERR, KOR. .cccecccnccesescccsnseses 97 
Wetman: TeMibs, 2 bsctinesevews ptubecevnan 142 
Ri CONES, (MY ek cnivssdekecdeweececie 186 
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INGO EEO, INGDL Secwasceccovcuesars 26 
EE EON as xd capiasia Ca Ceean a eOmeds 61 
Oma, MOR. . ssesecee (backccennhaes 56 
a RS 


Yankton, S. D. 


PO. MG. 4. cccadmnn ede demeuaabena me 
RAMOS: B. Dy scccéccccsondsscésecces 
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Helena, Mont. ...... 


Lander, Wyo. 
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CROP NOTES 


Short reports onCrop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reported. send ina brief summary of local conditdons. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest,in order to be in time for the 
current issue 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwestern, etc. 


























IOWA, 

Madison County, (sc) Iowa, April 21st.— 
Farmers are busy with their spring work. 
Ground is in fine shape. We had a good 
rain on the 15th, and another on the 18th, 
which were badly needed. The pastures 
are just starting. Alfalfa is growing fine. 
Winter wheat is a very poor stand; some 
is being plowed up. Not much sown last 
fall, on account of ground being too wet. 
The small grain is all sown. Lots of sod 
being plowed. Weather is very cool, with 
lots of wind, Plenty of hay. Cattle gen- 
erally are looking fine. Hogs are healthy. 
No cases of cholera. Large crop of pigs, 


lambs and calves; a few colts, but toe 
early for them yet. Hogs are high; sell- 
ing for $9.10, and scarce at that. Cream, 


36 cents; eggs, 19 cents; old hens, 14 
cents per pound; old roosters, 10 cents per 


pound; corn, 70 cents per bushel; hay, $8 
per ton. A good many cattle are being 
shipped in from Kansas City to be fed, 


and a large number of sheep have been 
shipped in from Omaha. Roads are in 
fine shape for autos.—C. J. Young. 
Webster County, (c) Iowa, April 20th.— 
Spring is a little late in this part of the 
country, but have had fine weather so far. 
Oats went into the ground in good shape, 
and are coming fine. No winter wheat 
around here. Clover came thru the win- 
ter all right; also cattle. Lots of hay and 
straw left over. Pig crop not as good as 
last year, owing to cold, damp weather. 
Not much 1914 corn in this neighborhood, 
and what little there is left of last year’s 


crop is disappearing fast. No spring 
plowing done yet.—Axel EK. Sandberg. 
Dallas County, (c) Iowa, April 19th.— 
Some fine rains lately. Blue grass show- 
ing nicely. Winter wheat looking better 
than expected. Last spring seeding of 
clover looks good Old clover mostly ali 
killed, Plowing for corn in full swing. 


Tilers are busy. A number of county tile 


ditches going in. Pig crop fair; most too 
cold until lately. Ground works fine in 
fields. Some talk of spraying orchards. 
Roads have been good most all spring, 


where they were dragged; a little slippery 
now.—J. H. Royer. 

Montgomery County, (sw) Towa, April 
20.—April showers began to fall the 10th. 
There have been a few warm days, and 
small grain germinated good. The great- 
er part of the spring planting is finished. 
Little pigs numerous and husky; the 
weather previous to this has been ideal 
for them, being dry. Fruit trees slow to 
blossom, ‘and the old-time herald of spring 
—the box-elder—is just waking up to the 
hum of the bees. Said busy-bodies seem 
to be very much alive, and about their 
business.—Arthur Nelson. 

Monona County, (we) lowa, April 21st. 
—Seeding about completed. Weather is 
somewhat cold and disagreeable. No rain 
yet to speak of. Spring plowing progress- 
ing rapidly. Cattle came thru the winter 
rather thin. Spring pig crop optimistic.— 
Samuel Riddle. 

MISSOURI. 

Jackson County, (wc) Mo., April 19th.— 
Prospects for a good wheat crop are in- 
creasing, the wheat on an average being 
between six and eight inches high. Plow- 
ing for the corn crop has begun. Oats are 
looking fine; gardens growing nicely. Very 
little sickness among the small chickens. 
The majority of the alfalfa fields have a 
good stand, altho quite a bit was winter 
killed. Live stock beginning to look bet- 
ter since the pastures are getting in very 
good Produce holding its own.— 
Isaac 

Daviess 
14th.—Too much 
Farmers get to plow 
week. Wheat doing better than at first 
anticipated, and oats coming fine. The 
weather is a little cool for growing grain. 
Much improvement upon the roads, and 
many autos being sold thru here. Not 
much demand for horses and mules. Feed 
high. Eggs, 20 cents; corn, 70 cents.— 
J. O. Metcalf. 


shape. 

Walmer. 
County, (nw) Missouri, April 
moisture here to do well 
a little out of every 





ILLINOIS. 

Whiteside County, (nw) Ill, April 21st. 
—Winter wheat damaged perhaps 35 per 
cent; but very little abandoned entirely. 
Eighty per cent of oats and barley sown 
between the $th and 16th inst., put in in 
good shape, and is coming up nicely. 
Stock generally came thru the winter in 
good condition, and are healthy. Pig crop 
less than an average. Clover sown a year 
ago is all right: old seeding badly killed 
out. Very little of last year’s corn on 
hand, and what there is has spoiled in the 
cribs. Considerable old corn in the coun- 
try.—C. F. Royer. 
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Paint That Lasts In Your Climate 


has to be made and mixed especially for your climate. That 
is why Lincoln Climatic Paint gives so many move years of 
service. It costs you less because you do not have 

to repaint so often. It lasts because it is made 

to resist the weather conditions of your locality— 

a separate paint for each climate. That is why 

the knowing buyers always ask for 


Lincoln 
Climatic Paint 


There are four climates in the United States 
—damp, medium, dry or very dry. Lincoln 
Climatic Paint is made in four formulas to 
meet the conditions in the fourclimates. Look 
at the map—learn your climate—get the paint 
that will last the longest—wear the best— 
prove to be the most economical. 


Paint Booklet Mailed FREE 


tells you all about how climate affects paint. Write for it 
today. Also learn about Lincoln Floor Paint, Lincoln 
Enamel, Lincoln Carriage and Automobile Paints, Lin-Co- 
Lac for furniture and inside finish—paints and varnishes 
that make housework easier—homes brighter, more cheer- 
ful. Get a copy of our book ‘‘Home Painting Jobs.’’ 
Write for booklets and name of our dealer nearest you. 


Lincoln Paint & Color Company 
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|your place and increasing its value. Our Architectural Department will furnish you plans for any 
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PART I. 


-VANIKORO. 
This terrible the 
runner of the series of maritime catastro- 
phes that the Nautilus was destined to 
meet with in its route. As long as it 
went thru more frequented waters, we 
often saw the hulls of shipwrecked vessels 
that were rotting in the depths, and, deep- 
er down, cannons, bullets, anchors, chains 
and a thousand other iron materials eaten 

up by rust. 
Being Christmas Day, Ned Land seemed 


CHAPTER XVIII 


spectacle was fore- 


to regret sorely the non-celebration of 
“Christmas,”’ the family fete of which 
Protestants are so fond. I had not seen 


Captain Nemo for a week, when, on the 
morning of the 27th, he came into the 
large drawing room, always seeming as if 
he had seen you five minutes before. JI 
was busily tracing the route of the Nau- 
tilus on the planisphere. The captain 
came up to me, put his finger on one spot 
on the chart, and said this single word: 

“Vanikoro.”’ 

The effect was magical! It 
name of the islands on which La 
had been lost! Captain Nemo 
what I knew about the wreck of La 
rouse, 

“Only 
I replied. 

“And could you tell me what everyone 
knows about it?’’ he inquired, ironically. 

The Nautilus sank several yards below 
the waves, and the panels were opened. I 
hastened to the aperture, and under the 
crustations of coral, covered with fungi, 
syphonules,, alcyons, madrepores, thru 
myriads of charming fish—girelles, gly- 
phisidri, pompherides, diacopes, and holo- 
centres—I recognized certain debris that 
the drags had not been able to tear up; 
iron stirrups, anchors, cannons, bullets, 
capstan fittings, the stem of a ship—all 
objects clearly proving the wreck of some 
vessel, and now carpeted with living flow- 
ers. While 1 was looking on this desolate 
scene, Captain Nemo said, in a sad voice: 

“Commander La Perouse set out Decem- 
ber 7, 1785, with his vessels, La Bousolle 
and the Astrolabe. He first cast anchor 
at Botany Bay, visited the Friendly Isles, 
New Caledonia, then directed his course 
towards Santa Cruz, and put into Namou- 
ka, one of the Hapai group. Then his 
vessels struck on the unknown reefs of 
Vanikoro. The Bousolle, which went first, 
ran aground on the southerly coast. The 
Astrolabe went to its help, and also ran 
aground, The first vessel was destroyed 
almost immediately. The second, strand- 
ed under the wind, resisted days. 
The natives made the castaways welcome, 


was the 
Perouse 
me 
Pe- 


asked 


what everyone knows, Captain,” 


some 


They installed themselves in the island, 
and constructed a smaller boat with the 
debris of the two large ones. Some sail- 
ors stayed willingly at Vanikoro, the 
others, weak and ill, set out with La 
Perouse. They directed their course to- 
wards the Solomon Isles, and there per- 
ished, with everything, on the westerly 


coast of the chief island of the group, be- 
tween Capes Deception and Satisfaction.”’ 

“How do you know that?” 

“By this, that I found on the spot where 
was the last wreck.” 

Captain Nemo showed me a tin-plate 
box, stamped with the French arms, and 
corroded by the salt water. He opened it, 
and I saw a bundle of papers, yellow, but 
still readable. 

They were the instructions of the naval 
minister to La Perouse, annotated in the 
margin in Louis XVI's handwriting. 

“Ah! it is a fine death for a sailor!” 
said Captain Nemo, at last. ‘‘A coral tomb 
makes a quiet grave; and I trust that I 
and my comrades will find no other.” 


CHAPTER XIX—TORRES STRAITS. 

Early on the ist of January, 1868, Con- 
seil joined me on the platform. 

“Master, will you permit me to 
you a Happy New Year?” 

“What, Conseil! Exactly as if I was at 
Paris, in my study at the Jardin des 
Plantes? Well, I accept your good wishes, 
and thank you for them. Only, I will ask 
you what you mean by a ‘Happy New 
Year’ under our circumstances? Do you 
mean the year that will bring us to the 
end of our imprisonment, or the year that 
sees us continue this strange voyage?” 

“Really, I do not know how to answer, 
master. We are sure to see curious 
things, and for the last two months we 
have not had time for ennui. The last 
marvel is always the most astonishing; 
and if we continue this progression, I do 
not know how it will end. It is my opinion 
that we shall never again see the like. I 
think, then, with no offense to master, 


wish 





that a happy year would be one in which 
ve could see everything.”’ 

On January 2d, we had made 11,349 
miles, or 5,250 French leagues, since our 
starting point in the Japan seas. Before 
the ship’s head str*tched the dangerous 
shores of the corat wea, on the northeast 
coast of Australia. Our boat lay along 
s0me miles from the redoubtable bank on 
which Cook’s vessel was lost, June 19 
1770. The boat in which Cook was struck 
on a rock, and if it did not sink, it was 
owing to a piece of the coral that wag 
broken by the shock, and fixed itself jn 
the broken keel. 

I had wished to visit the reef, 369 
leagues long, against which the sea, al- 
ways rough, broke with great violence, 
with a noise like thunder. But just at 
this moment the inclined planes drew the 
Nautilus down to a great depth, and } 
could see nothing of the high coral walls, 
I had to content myself with the different 
specimens of fish brought up by the nets, 
I remarked, among others, some Sermons, 
a species of mackerel as large as a tunny, 
with bluish sides, and striped with trans- 
verse bands, that disappear with the ani- 
mal’s life. These fish followed us in shoalg 

and furnished us with very delicate food, 
We also took a large number of giltheads, 
about one and a half inches long, tasting 
like dorys; and flying pyrapeds like sub- 


marine swallows, which, in dark nights, 
light alternately the air and water with 
their phosphorescent light. 


Two days after crossing the coral sea, 
January 4th, we sighted the Papuan coast. 
On this occasion, Captain Nemo informed 
me that his intention was to get into the 
Indian Ocean by the Strait of Torres. Hig 
communication ended there. The Nauti- 
lus, floating betwixt wind and water, went 
at a moderate pace. Her screw, like a 
cetacean’s tail, beat the waves slowly. 

Profiting by this, I and my two com- 
panions went up onto the deserted plat- 
form. Before us was the steersman’s cage, 
and I expected that Captain Nemo was 
there, directing the course of the Nau- 
tilus. I had before me the excellent charts 
of the Strait of Torres, made out by the 
hydrographical engineer, Vincendon Du- 
moulin. These and Captain King’s are the 
best charts that cleat‘ the intricacies of 
this strait, and I consulted them atten- 
tively. Round the Nautilus the sea dashed 
furiously. The course of the waves, that 
went from southeast to northwest at the 
rate of two and a half miles, broke on 
the coral that showed itself here and 
there. 

“This is a 
Land. 

“Detestable, indeed; and one that does 
not suit a boat like the Nautilus.” 

“The captain must be very sure of his 
route, for I see there pieces of coral that 
would do for its keel if it only touched 
them slightly.’”’ 

Indeed, the situation was dangerous, but 
the Nautilus seemed to slide like magi¢ 
off these rocks. It ‘did not follow the 
routes of the Astrolabe and the Zelee ex- 
actly, for they proved fatal to Dumont 
dad’ Urville. 

It was then three in the afternoon. The 
tide began to recede, being quite full. The 
Nautilus approached the island, that | 
still saw, with its remarkable border of 
screw pines. The Captain stood off it at 
about two miles distant. Suddenly a shock 
overthrew me. The Nautilus just touched 
@ rock, and stayed immovable, laying 
lightly to port side. 

“When T rose, I perceived Captain Nemo 
and his lieutenant on the platform. They 
were examining the situation of the ves 
sel, and exchanging words in their I 
comprehensible dialect. 

She was situated thus: Two miles, 
the starboard side, appeared Gilboa, 
stretching from north to west like an im- 
mense arm; towards the south and east 
some coral showed itself, left by the ebb. 
We had run aground, and in one of those 
seas where the tides are middling—@ sorry 
matter for the floating of the Nautilus. 
However, the vessel had not suffered, f0F 
her keel was solidly joined. But if shé 
could neither glide off nor move, she ram 
the risk of being forever fastened to thes 
rocks, and then Captain Nemo’s subma- 
rine vessel would be done for. 

I was reflecting thus, when the Captain, 
cool and calm, always master of himself, 
approached me, 

“An accident?” I asked. 

“No; an incident.” 

“But an incident that will oblige 
perhaps, to become an inhabitant 0 
land from which you flee?” 1y, 

Captain Nemo looked at me curiouy 
and made a negative gesture, as much 
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t nothing would force him to set 

ra firma again. Then he said: 
M. Aronnax, the Nautilus is 





not lost will carry you yet into the 
midst © marvels of the ocean. Our 
yoyage } only begun, and [ do not wish 
to be dep ived so soon of the honor of 
vaur company. 
errowaver, Captain Nemo,” I replied, 
without noticing the ironical turn of his 
phrase, the Nautilus ran aground in open 
gea. Now, the tides are not strong in the 
Pacific; and if you can not lighten the 
Nautilus, [ do not see how it can be re- 
{nflated.”’ 

“~The tides are not strong in the Pacific; 
you ar right there, Professor; but in 


Torres Straits, one finds still a difference 
of a yard and a half between the level of 
high and low seas. Today is January 4th, 
and in five days the moon will be full. 
Now, [| shall be very much astonished if 
that complaisant satellite does not raise 
these masses of water sufficiently, and 
render me a service that I should be in- 
debted to her for.” 

Having said this, Captain Nemo, fol- 
flowed by his lieutenant, re-descended to 
the interior of the Nautilus. As to the 
vessel, it moved not, and was immovable, 
as if the coralline polypi had already 
welled it up with their indestructible ce- 


ment. 

“Well, sir?’ said Ned Land, who came 
up to me after the departure of the cap- 
tain. 


“Well, friend Ned; we will wait patient- 
ly for the tide on the 9th instant, for it 
appears that the moon will have the good- 
ness to put us off again.” 

“Really?” 

“Really.” 

“And this captain is not going to cast 
anchor at all, since the tide will suffice?’ 
gaid Conseil, simply. 


The Canadian looked at Conseil, then 
shrugged his shoulders. 
“Sir, you may believe me when I tell 


you that this piece if iron will navigate 
neither on nor under the sea again; it is 
only fit to be sold for its weight. I think, 
therefore, that the time has come to part 
company with Captain Nemo,” 

“Friend Ned, I do not despair of this 


stout Nautilus, as you do; and in four 
days we shall know what to hold to on 
the Pacific tides. Besides, flight might 
be possible if we were in sight of the 


English or Provencal coasts; but on the 
Papuan shores, it is another thing; and 
it will be time enough to come to that 
extremity if the Nautilus does not recover 
itself again, Which I look upon as a grave 
event.” 

“But do they know, at least, how to act 


circumspectly? There is an island; on 
that island there are trees; under those 
trees, terrestrial animals, bearers of cut- 


lets and roast beef, to which I would 
willingly give a trial.’”’ 
“In this, friend Ned is right,’’ said Con- 


geil, “and | agree with Could not 
master obtain permission from his friend 
Captain Nemo, to put us on land, if only 
80 48S not to lose the habit of treading on 
the solid parts of our planet?” 


“I can ask him, but he will refuse.’’ 

“Will master risk it?” asked Conseil, 
“and we shall know how to rely upon the 
captain's amiahility.” 

To m great surprise, Captain Nemo 


Zave me the permission [ asked for, and 
he gave it very agreeably, without even 
exacting: from me @ promise to return to 
the vessel; but flight across New Guinea 
might be very perilous, and I should not 
have counseled Ned Land to attempt it. 
Better to be a prisoner on board the Nau- 
tilus than to fall into the hands of the 
natives 

At eight o'clock, armed with guns and 
hatchets, we got off the Nautilus. The 


8e4 Was pretty calm; a slight breeze blew 
on land. Conseil and T rowing, we sped 
along quick] , and Ned = steered in the 
straight | sage that the breakers left 
between them. The boat was well handled, 
and moved rapidly. 

Ned Land could not restrain his joy. Me 
was like prisoner that had escaped from 
Prison, and knew not that it was neces- 
Sary to re-enter it. 

Meat \ are going to eat some meat 
—and wi meat!” he replied, “Real 
Bame! no, bread, indeed,” 

“TL do not that fish is not good; we 
Must not ubuse it; but a piece of fresh 
Venison grilled on live coals will agree- 
ably vary on: ordinary course.” 

“Gourn da!” said Conseil; “he makes 
MY mouth wate eu? 

“It remains to be seen,” I said, ‘if these 
forests are full of game, and if the game 
IS 1 ot will hunt the hunter him- 
se 
i { I. Aronnax,”’ replied the 

an, hose teeth seemed sharpened 
like the ed of a hatchet; “but I will eat 
vn loin of tiger—if there is no other 

iM if ! 


Iped on this island.” 
is uneasy about it,’’ said 
may be,’’ continued Ned 
inimal with four paws, with- 
with two paws without 

» saluted by my first shot.” 
Master Land's imprudences 





are begin: 


ary r fear, M. Aronnax,”’ replied the 
seem ! do not want tweprty-five 
nutes to offer you a dish of my sort.” 


At half-past eight the boat ran softly 





aground, on a 
happily pashed the coral reef 
rounds the island of Gilboa. 


heavy sand, after having 
that sur- 


CHAPTER XX—A FEW DAYS ON 
LAND. 





I was much impressed on touching land. 
Ned Land tried the soil with his feet, as 
if to take possession of it. However, it 
was only two months before that we had 
become, according to Captain Nemo, ‘‘pas- 
Nautilus,” 
reality, prisoners of its commander. 

The Canadian soon abandoned the agree- 
abel for the useful. He discovered a co- 
coa tree, beat down some of the fruit, 
broke them, and we drank the milk and 
ate the nut with a satisfaction that pro- 
tested against the ordinary food on the 
Nautilus. 

“Excellent!”” said Ned Land. 

“Exquisite!"”’ replied Conseil. 

“And I do not think,” said the Cana- 
dian, ‘‘that he would object to our intro- 
ducing a cargo of cocoanuts on board,” 

“I do-not think he would, but he would 
not taste them.” 

“So much the worse for him,’ 
seil. 

“And so much the better for us,” re- 
plied Ned Land, “There will be more 
for us.”’ 

“One word only, Master Land,” I said 
to the harpooner, who was beginning to 
ravage another cocoanut tree. ““Cocoanuts 
are good things, but before filling the 
canoe with them, it would be wise to re- 
connoitre and see if the island does not 
produce some substance not less useful. 
Fresh vegetables would be welcome on 
board the Nautilus.” 

“Master is right,”’ replied Conseil; ‘‘and 
I propose to reserve three places in our 
vessel; one for fruits, the other for vege- 
tables, and the third for the venison, of 
which T have not yet seen the smallest 
specimen.”’ 

“Conseil, we must not despair,”’ said the 
Canadian. 

“Let us continue,’ IT returned, ‘‘and lie 
in wait. Altho the island seems uninhab- 
ited, it might still contain some individ- 
uals that would be less hard than we on 
the nature of game.” 

While we were talking thus, we were 
penetrating the somber arches of the for- 
est, and for two hours we surveyed it in 
all directions. 

Chance rewarded our search for eatable 
vegetables, and one of the most useful 
products of the. tropical furnished 
us with precious food that we missed on 
board. I speak of the bread-fruit tree, 
very abundant in the island of Gilboa; and 
[ remarked chiefly the variety destitute 
of seeds, which bears in Malaya the name 
of “rima,” 

Ned Land knew thes: 
had already many 
merous voyages, and he knew how to pre- 
pare the edible substance. Moreover, the 
sight of them excited him, and he could 
contain himself no longer. 

“Master,” he said; “Il shall die if I do 
not taste a little of this bread-fruit pie.’”’ 

“Taste it, friend taste it as you 
want. We are here to make experiments 

make them,” 

“It won't take long,”’ said the Canadian, 

And, provided with a lentil, he lighted a 
fire of deadwood, that crackled joyously. 
During this time, Conseil and L chose the 
best fruits of the artocarpus. Some had 
not then attained a sufficient degree of 
mafurity, and their thick skin covered a 
white but rather fibrous pulp. Others, 
the greater number yellow and gelatinous, 
waited only to be picked, 

These fruits enclose no kernel. 
brought a dozen to Ned Land, who placed 
them on a coal fire, after having cut them 
in thick while doing this re- 
peating 

“You will see, master, this 
bread is. More so, when one has been de- 
prived of it so long. It is not even bread, 
ndded he, “but a You 
have eaten none, master?” 


sengers on board the but, in 


said Con- 


zone 


fruits well He 


eaten during his nu- 


Ned; 


Conseil 


slices, and 


how good 


delicate pastry. 


“No, Ned.” 
“Very well; prepare yourself for a juicy 
thing. If you do not come for more, I am 


no longer the king of harpooners.” 

After some minutes, the part of the 
fruits that was exposed to the fire was 
completely The looked 
like a white pastry, a sort of soft crumb, 
the flavor of which was like that of an 
artichoke. 

It must be confessed this bread was ex- 
cellent, and I ate of it with great relish. 

“What time is it now?’ asked the Ca- 
nadian, 

“Two o'clock, at least,’’ 
flies on firm ground!”’ 


roasted, interior 


replied Conseil. 
“How time sighed 
Ned Land, 

“Let us be off,’ replied Conseil. 

We returned thru the forest, and come 
pleted our collection by a raid upon the 
cabbage palms, that we gathered from the 
tops of the trees, little beans that I recog- 
nized as the “abrou”’ of the Malays, and 
yams of a superior quality. 

Ve were loaded when we reached the 
boat. But Ned Land did not find his pro- 
vision sufficient. Fate, however, favored 
us. Just as we were pushing off, he per- 
ceived several trees, from twenty-five to 
thirty feet high, a species of palm tree. 
These trees, as valuable as the artocare- 
































































































See These 1916 International 
Harvester Hay Tools 
New and Better Side Delivery Rakes 


Y all means see the 1916 International, Osborne 
and Keystone side delivery rakes and hay 
loaders before your haying season starts. 


All Left-Hand Side Delivery Rakes 


These new side delivery rakes are all left-hand rakes. 
Taking the stems as the mower drops them, they pick 
them up broadside on. and slide the hay into light, airy 
windrows without threshing off leaves and blossoms. 
They form the windrow on the raked stubble, where the 
hay lies untouched until the loader comes along to pick 


it up. 
All Steel 


International Harvester side delivery rakes are all steel, 
strong and durable. 


Adjustments at Both Ends 


The cylinder can be raised or lowered at both ends, 
giving perfect adjustment under all conditions. 

Made in two widths—7 foot 3 inches and 8 foot (bean 
special). Sold by I HC local dealers. 
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International, Osborne, and Keystone 
Hay Loaders 


The Windrow Loaders 


If you use a side delivery rake to throw the hay up 
into windrows, you will need an International, Osborne, 
or Keystone windrow loader. These good loaders are 
6 feet wide and elevate the hay to a height of 10 feet 
3 inches. They gather the hay with a gentle hand- 
pitching movement that does not thresh or break leaves, 
so are especially good for loading alfalfa and clover. 
These loaders are easily hitched to the hay rack and are 
unhitched by the man on the load, who simply pulls a 
rope and drives off. A forecarriage (regular equipment 
holds the loaders upright when unhitched, ready to be 
hitched at once behind another rack. Two horses can 


pull them easily. 
The Rake Loader 


If you ted your hay after mowing and do not throw 
it up in windrows, use a rake loader which takes in 
8 feet of swath, elevates the hay to a height of 9 feet, 
and is handled by one man on the Joad. It gets in 
close to the fences; it handles the hay as gently as any 
good farmer could wish, and it rakes clean. 

International, Osborne, and Keystone side delivery 
rakes, tedders, rake loaders, windrow loaders, sweep 
rakes and stackers, are sold by IH C dealers wherever 
farmers use these machines, If you want to get your 
hay in with the least trouble and expense, in the least 
time, and in the best condition, buy International 
Harvester hay tools. Write us for catalogues. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 
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You can’t buy any qood engine ata 




















Penny Postal Brings Book of 


Fence Facts 
Before you buy 4 Direct from fac- 
any fence, get tory —freight 
this valu- j prepaid. Save 
able book, Sealer profits. 






















lower price. You can’t buy a better 














engine at double the price. Solddirect |} 2 H- . ad 
factory touser. Established 1570. ait: Empire Fence 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 6 H- Big No. 9 wires, Thousands write 
i open hearth steel that it outlasts 






15282 Oakland Av. KansasCity,Mo. || %,!! a 


1532 Empire Bidg.,Pittsburgh,Pa. Writotor prices heavily galvanized. 


Bond Steel Post Co. 


m™ everything else, 
4 68E Maumee St., Adrian, Mich. 


on sizes fe Ll 
and 22 HP.” 



























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
Battleships Protect 
Your Prosperity 


Here is North Dakota's invincible Preparedness Fleet in 
one town of less than one thousand population— 
giant elevators which house the farmers’ grain. 


Why don't sou come and enjoy this protection with our North 
Dakota farmers? PREPAREDNESS with them means more 
acres of grain, more live stock, comfortable homes, schools and 
churches. NORTH DAKOTA {s coming rapidly into its own. 
The 1915 crop of grain along the Great Northern Ry. in that 
state amounted to more than EIGHTY- SIX MILLION bush- 
els. The acreage of corn and alfalfa is increasing enormously 
every year. This means stock raising, combined with grain 
growing, for bigger and steady profits. Dairy and live stock 
products have more than doubled in the past few years. 

Are you farming on high-priced lands? Then read of results 
on low-priced land in North Dakota. a 
M. C. Crockett, one of our big farmers writes:—‘'I came from Iowa to North Dakota—came 
from a good stock country, and I have always kept a good herd of cattle and some hogs, and 
know that all kinds of live stock can be profitably raised here just as well asin Iowa. I now 
own 2080 acres which I have added to my homestead as I could pay for it, and I figure my 
eoil and farm just as good as they have in Iowa for $200 per acre. And farm is not for sale 


Medium-Sized Farms Pay Best 


om Kasal is a 160-acre farmer in North | terested in havingthese large farms divided 
kota. In 1915 he threshed from 127 acres in into 160 and 320 acre working farms. 

rain, wheat, 1,744 bushels—oats, 441 my If you own or rent high-priced land, you will 
fis: »ws, pigs and poultry supply the table be interested in learning what our North 
necessities. Dakota farmers are doing on land equally ie 
The Great Northern Railway bas no land for ductive, but which costs only about one-fifth 
sale in North Dakota, but there are hundreds as much and may be secured on very easy 
of large farms like Mr. Crockett's and larger— terms. In fact, what is ordinarily paid ko 
there is a great amount of land owned by non- renters will make the payments on @ No 

residents. Wearein- ' Dakota farm. 


North Dakota Bulletin FREE 


Write for free bulletin and map and facts about the soil, affidavits of 
crop yields, experience letters from actual settlers. We will assist you 
in every way possible in finding a suitable location in any part of 
the state and our services to you are FRE pecial Low Fares for 
Home-Seekers. Write today. Address me personally. KE. C, LEEDY, 
General Immigration Agent, Dept. j50 Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


ae oe ow oe oe oe @ MEMORY JOGGER o@ coe oe oe oe oe ow 


illsend this today to E, C. LEEDY, General Immigratioh Agent, 
ecmues ee Dept. 152, Great-Northern Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me free booklets and full information regarding money-making farms along the 
| Great Northern Rajlway in North Dakota. 
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Glacier National Park 




















Auto-Oiled Windmill 


ALL WORKING PARTS INCLOSED 


and flooded with oil from the supply in the gear case, 
which needs replenishing only once a year. 










This helmet 








Don’t waste your time 
climbing to oil an old mill. Re- 
place it, on your old tower, with an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor which will last you a lifetime and furnish 
you an abundance of water. 


IT NEEDS ATTENTION ONLY ONCE A YEAR. 


Write for Folder-Hanger. It tells all about Auto-Oiled Aer- 
motors and Easy-To-Build-Up Towers Jt 


AERMOTOR CO., 1115 S. Campbell Ave., CHICAGO 





















APPLETON 
Silo Filler 


Actual records prove that Appleton 
Silo Fillers cost the least in service 


per ton of silage put up or per year of life. Tremendous- 
ly strong construction makes an Appleton practically 
Proof against breakdown. Solid oak and steel frame, 
mortised, braced and boited;impossible to pull out of line. 
Many exclusive power and labor saving features, such 
as independent belt driven blower allowing speed to be 
adjusted for minimum use of power for any height silo; 
frictionless feed table running on chilled iron rollers; 
knives epiraled to give clean shearing cut, requiring 
Jeast use of power. GOlengths of cut, 5-16 to 2% inches.) 
Lowdown cut-under frame, easy to handle. Both feed 
Folis and table controlled by single lever. Positive 
6elf-working safety device. 

Two Books Free: One on silo building and silage crops; 
the other a complete catalog of Appleton Silo Fillers 
in four sizes for 4h. p. gasoline engines and up, Write 
Appleton Mfg. Co., 432 Fargo Street, Batavia, lll. 











av LO 


‘a Guaranteed to do 
more and better work 
with less power than 
any other silo filler. 





pus, justly are reckoned among the most 
useful products of Malaya. 

At last, at five o’clock in the evening, 
loaded with our riches, we quitted the 
shore, and half an hour after we hailed 
the Nautilus. No one appeared on our ar- 
rival. The enormous iron-plated cylinder 
seemed deserted. The provisions em- 
barked, | descended to my chamber, and 
after supper slept soundly. 

The next day, January 6th—nothing new 
on board, Not a sound inside, not a sign 
of life. The boat rested along the edge, 
in the same place in which we had left it. 
We resolved to return to the island. Ned 
Land hoped to be more fortunate than on 
the day before with regard to the hunt, 
and wished to visit another part of the 
forest. 

At dawn, we set off. 
on by the waves that flowed to shore, 
reached the island in a few minutes, 

We landed, and, thinking that it was 
better to give in to the Canadian, we fol- 
lowed Ned Land, whose long limbs threat- 


The boat, carried 


ened to distance us. He wound up the 
coast towards the west; then, fording 
some torrents, he gained the high plain 


that was bordered with admirable forests. 
Some kingfishers were rambling along the 
water-courses, but they would not let 
themselves be approached. Their circum- 
spection proved to me that these birds 
knew what to expect from bipeds of our 
species, and I concluded that, if the island 
was not inhabited, at least human beings 
occasionally frequented it. 

After crossing a rather large prairie, we 
arrived at the skirts of a little wood that 
was enlivened by the songs and flight of a 
large number of birds. 

“There are only birds!” 

“But they are eatable,”’ 
pooner, 

“I do not agree with you, 
for I see only parrots there.” 

“Friend Conseil,”’ said Ned, gravely, ‘‘the 
parrot is like pheasant to those who have 
nothing else.”’ 

“And,” I added, ‘‘this bird, suitably pre- 
pared, is worth knife and fork.” 

Indeed, under the thick foliage of this 
wood, a world of parrots were flying from 


said Conseil. 
replied the har- 


friend Ned, 


branch to branch, only needing a careful 
education to speak the human language. 
For the moment, they were chattering 


with parrots of all colors, and grave cock- 
atoos, who seemed to meditate upon some 
philosophical problem, whilst brilliant red 
lories passed like a piece of bunting car- 
ried away by the breeze; papuans, with 
the finest azure colors, and in all a vari- 
ety of winged things most charming to be- 
hold, but few eatable. 

However, a bird peculiar to these lands, 
and which has never passed the limits of 
the Arrow and Papuan islands, was want- 
ing in this collection. But fortune reserved 
it for me before long. 

After passing thru a 
copse, we found a plain obstructed with 
bushes. I saw then those magnificent 
hirds, the disposition of whose long feath- 
ers obliges them to fly against the wind. 
Their undulating flight, graceful aerial 
curves, and the shading of their colors, at- 
tracted and charmed one’s looks. I had 
no trouble in recognizing them. 

“Birds of paradise!"’ I exclaimed, 

The Malays, who carry on a great trade 
in these birds with the Chinese, 
several means that we could not employ 
for taking them. Sometimes they put 
snares at the top of high trees, that the 
birds of paradise prefer to frequent. Some- 
times they catch them with a viscous bird 
lime that paralyzes their movements. They 
even go so far as to poison the fountains 


mdoerately thick 





that the birds generally drink from. But 
we were obliged to fire at them during 
flight, which gave us few chances to 


bring them down; and, indeed, we vainly 
exhausted half of our ammunition. 

About eleven o'clock in the morning, 
the first range of mountains that form the 
center of the island was traversed, and 
we had killed nothing. Hunger drove us 
on. The hunters had relied on the prod- 
ucts of the chase, and they were wrong. 
Happily Conseil, to his great surprise, 
made a doubles hot and secured breakfast. 
He brought down a white pigeon and a 
wood pigeon, which, cleverly plucked and 
suspended from a skewer, were roasted 
before a red fire of deadwood. Whilst 
these interesting birds were cooking, Ned 
prepared the fruit of the artocarpus. Then 
the wood pigeons were devoured to the 
bones, and declared excellent. The nut- 
meg, with which they are in the habit of 
stuffing their crops, flavors their flesh 
and renders it delicious eating. 

“Now, Ned, what do you miss now 

“Some four-footed game, M. Aronnax. 
All these pigeons are only side dishes and 
trifles; and until I have killed an animal 
with cutlets, I shall not be content.”’ 

“Nor I, Ned, if I do not catch a bird of 
paradise.” 

“Let us continue hunting, 
seil. “‘Let us go towards 
have arrived at the first 
mountains, and I think we had better re- 
gain the region of the forests.” 

That was sensible advice, and was fol- 
lowed out. After walking for an hour, we 
had attained a forest of sago trees. 
{inoffensive serpents glided away from 
the birds of paradise fled at our approach, 
and truly I despaired of getting near one, 
when Conseil, who was walking in front, 
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declivities of the 


sea. 
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rs, 
suddenly bent down, uttered a triump’ 
cry, and came back to me, bringing a 
magnificent specimen. 

“Ah! bravo, Conseil!’’ 

“Master is very good.” 

‘“‘No, my boy; you have made an excel. 
lent stroke. Take one of these living 
birds and carry it in your hand.” 

“If master will examine it, he wil] seq 
that I have not deserved great merit,” 

“Why, Conseil?’ 

“Because this bird is as drunk ag g 
quail.”’ 

“Drunk!” 

“Yes, sir; drunk with the nutmegs that 
it devoured under the nutmeg tree, under 
which I found it. See, friend Ned, see the 
monstrous effects of intemperance!” 

“By jove!” exclaimed the Canadian 
‘because I have drunk gin for two months, 
you must yeeds reproach me!” 

However, I examined the curious bird, 
Conseil was right. The bird, drunk with 
the juice, was quite powerless. It could 
not fly; it could hardly walk. 

This bird belonged to the most beautify} 
of the eight species that are found in 
Papua and in the neighboring islands, ft 


was the “large emerald bird, the most 
rare kind.”” It measured three feet jn 
Jength. Its head was comparatively small, 


its eyes placed near the opening of the 
beak, and also small. But the shades of 
color were beautiful, having a_ yellow 
beak, brown feet and claws, nut-colored 
wings with purple tips, pale yellow at the 
back of the neck and head, and emerald 
color at the throat, chestnut on the breast 
and belly. Two horned downy nets roge 
from below the tail, that prolonged the 
long, light feathers of admirable fineness, 
and they completed the whole of this mar- 
velous bird, that the natives have poet- 
ically named the ‘“‘bird of the sun.” 

But if my wishes were satisfied by the 
possession of the bird of paradise, the 
Canadian’s were not yet. Happily, about 
two o'clock, Ned Land brought down a 
magnificent hog, from the brood of those 
the natives call “‘bari-outang.”’ The ani- 
mal came in time for us to procure real 
quadruped meat, and he was well received, 
Ned Land was very proud of his shot, 
The hog, hit by the electric ball, fell stone 
dead, The Canadian skinned and cleaned 
it properly ,after having taken half a doz- 
en cutlets, destined to furnish us with a 
grilled repast in the evening. Then the 
hunt was resumed, which was still more 
marked by Ned and Conseil’s expolits. 

Indeed, the two friends, beating the 


bushes, roused a herd of kangaroos, that 
fled and bounded along on their elastic 
paws. But these animals did not take 
flight so rapidly but what the electric 
capsule could stop their course. 

“Ah, Professor!’ cried Ned Land, who 
was carried away by the delights of the 


chase, “what excellent game! and stewed, 
too! What a supply for the Nautilus! 
two! three! five down! And to think that 
we shall eat that flesh, and that the idiots 
on board shall not have a crumb!” 


[ think that, in the excess of his joy, 
the Canadian, if he had not talked s0 
much, would have killed them all. But 


he contented himself with a single dozen, 
These animals were small. They were @ 
species of those “kangaroo rabbits,” that 
live habitually in the hollows of trees, and 


whose speed is extreme; but they are 
moderately fat, and furnish, at least, es 
timable food. We were very satisfied 


the results of the hunt. Happy Ned 
proposed to return to this enchanting 
island the next day, for he wished to de- 
populate it of all the eatable quadrupeds, 
But he reckoned without his host. 

At six o'clock in the evening, we had ree 
gained the shore; our boat was moored to 
the usual place. The Nautilus, like a long 
rock, emerged from the waves two miles 
from the beach. Ned Land, without wait- 
ing, occupied himself about the important 
dinner business. He understood all about 
cooking well. The “bari-outang,” grilled 
on the coals, soon scented the air with 
delicious odor. 

Indeed, the dinner was excellent. Two 
wood pigeons completed this extraordi- 
nary menu, The sago pastry, the artocar- 
pus bread, some mangoes, half a dozen 
pineapples, and the liquor fermented from 
some cocoanuts, overjoyed us. I even 
think that my worthy companions’ ideas 
had not all the plainness desirable. 

“Suppose we do not return to the Nau- 
tilus this evening?’ said Conseil. 

“Suppose we never return?” said Ned 
Land. 

Just then a stone fell at our feet, and 
cut short the harpooner’s proposition. 
(Continued next week.) 


with 


Short-horn Breeders Meet—The Central 
Short-horn Breeders’ Association had & 
very enthusiastic meeting at Kansas city 
recently. There were about 150 members 
present at the banquet. This association 
is growing rapidly, the membership at the 
double what it 


present time being almost ; 
was three years ago. The membership 
fee was increased to $3. The old officers 
were re-elected, as follows: President H. 
C. Lookabaugh, Watonga, Okla.; vice 
president, H. M. Hill, Lafontaine, Kan.» 
secretary, I. M. Hall, Carthage, Mo.; sale 
manager, W. A. Forsythe, Greenwood, 
Mo.: assistant sale manager, J. A. For 


sythe, Greenwood, Mo. 
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This is the Year 


ZELLER SEED IS CHEAPEST. 








as to give Zeller the ticle of ‘**Master Corn Grower of the World.” 


don't even have to tell why unless you choose. 
$5.00 PER BUSHEL, either ear or shelled. 


belt; Zeller’s strain Reid’s Yellow Dent, Zeller’s Iowa Silvermine. 
BOOK giving full history of development, with free samples of seed on request. 


ZELLER SEED CO., “The Seed House of Quality,” 509 McKinley St., Jefferson, lowa 


the QUALITY of Your Seed 


. This is OUR expression of confidence in our product. 
We put the labor and care on it to make it worth this price. You 


§ t —We guarantee this seed to be of highest germination and highest quality; in addition, we 
send it subjeet to your approval. You pay for it when you order it, but your payment is a deposit; if seed is not satisfactory in every respect, return it and money will be refunded. You 
Responsibility, $100,000. References: any bank in Greene county, Dun, Bradstreet. 
san get seed corn at less price, but at husking time you will know that 
It is expensive to handle corn as we handle it, putting DEPENDABILITY and quality into it. Two varieties left, adapted to any part of the central corn 
The shelled corn is cheapest, because from tipped and butted ears, graded ready for planter box. 
Time is short, however, and you are SAFE under our selling plan in ordering corn now. 


R’S GREAT SEED CORN 


SOLD SUBJECT TO YOUR APPROVAL 
of All Years Not Only to be SURE OF GERMINATION, But to Improve 


much better than “just corn’ as a thoroughbred is superior to a scrub. This great high-yielding seed has proved its quality in scores of shows and tests in such a wonderful way 


Yom FARM is entitled to THE BEST. It is entitled to ZELLER SEED because it will produce more and better corn. Twelve years of careful breeding has made ZELLER SEED as 
YOUR APPROVAL. 


. 


No waste. CO) 

















og? and the pasture was not pastured closely; | tion, which stood the winter well.—W .T. | section. Some have drilled in oats; some 
Condition of Wheat and Grass in fact, the three crops were in good | Cox, —-—_—__ will plant to corn. Wheat was mostly 
IOWA. ee to — ~~ winter weather. [ KANSAS. a stubble land, as the corn land as 

, ; avor your idea of sowing winter wheat J ; 5 ’ i] 10th. | @ rule was too grassy last fall. Some 

Dallas County, (c) Towa, April 3th.—I | jin corn stalks, if it is practical to do so.— -, ame gee aba geey “hiongecach et pieces will make half a crop. I would 
have been raising winter wheat several | # MM. Alexander. in good and not too late. Some few pieces judge the crop as a whole is damaged from 
years. I must say the prospect in my lo- Shelby County, (we) Iowa, April 10th.— | that were sowed late and hogged in are | 65 to 75 per cent. The ice was pretty bad 
cality is not flattering at all, I call it | ty this section, southwest Audubon and | not much good Not as large an acreage here—about three inches thick, and solid 
poor. I think 30 per cent of my wheat | northeast Shelby county, about four- | as last year. Oats went in in fine shape, | Cnough to carry a loaded wagon for quite 


the south slope it is not 
damaged so much. Some are plowing up 
their wheat. The rough, cloddy ground 
fared but little better than the smooth, 
Old clover killed out badly; last year’s 
seeding not so much. Sleet and ice were 
heavy in this vicinity.—J. B. Spurgeon. 
Taylor County, (sw) Iowa, April 15th.— 
J live in the southern part of Taylor coun- 


is killed. On 


ty, and this district was covered with 
sleet and ice for about three weeks. I 
don’t see that the meadows and pastures 


are damaged any. The grass appears to 
be starting nicely. Clover has not frozen 
out, and is coming along finely, altho it 
has been pretty dry; but we had a good 
shower today, which will do much for the 
grass and wheat. In regard to winter 
wheat, will say that I put in about thirty 
acres last’fall; put it on ground where I 
had oats. About one-half of the oats I 
mowed and stackea, and the balance I 
burned off. I plowed a little of this ground 


which | had mowed over. The ground 
by this time had become pretty dry and 
hard, by working over it when it was very 


wet, trying to get the oats off. I saw I 
was not going to have time to plow all 
the ground, so I double disked the balance 
and harrowed it down. ‘The ground that 
I burned off disked up fine, but that 
which [ had mowed and worked over did 
not work up so good. I drilled the wheat 
in, and at the same time put in timothy 


seed. The wheat is coming out, and is 
looking good; looks like a good stand, 
I don’t see much difference between that 
which. was plowed and that which was 
disked. The young timothy seems to 
have been killed out pretty badly. I 


sowed clover and timothy over it again in 
February.—W. F. Sharp. 


Louisa County, (se) Iowa, April 7th.— 
Old clover meadows, 30 per cent winter 
killed; new, eaten down closely, 20 per 
cent winter killed; protected stubble, dead 
grass, 5 per cent; condition last fall, 80 
per cent; winter wheat, January Ist, 95 


per cent. On plowed ground, one-half 
will be put in corn and oats; the balance 
probably will make 50 per cent of a crop 
under fair weather conditions. On plowed 
ground, 60 per cent of full crop killed; on 
corn stalk ground, 10 per cent less killed. 


—Dan Mille r. 

Woodbury County, (we) Iowa, April 
47th. Practically all the red clover except 
the 1915 seeding is frozen out. People are 





reseeding their pastures. The pig crop is 
about on an average with other years. We 
are having quite a little rain recently. 
This is the northeast corner of Woodbury 
county C. J. Beeghly. 


Sioux County, (nw) Towa, April 16th.— 
Your inquiry seems to particularly strike 
Me, the same as a man being struck by 


Some particular sermon. I am located in 


about the central part of Sioux county, 
On what might be termed the river bot- 
tom, on what is considered good winter 
Wheat land, as well as good pasture and 
meadow. | happened to have all three 
Crops, wheat, meadow and pasture land, 
that was d:.maged by a heavy layer of 


ice this spring. This was not particularly 
due to the amount of snow or cold weath- 
er at any particular time, but apparently 
more from the early thaw than from the 
freeze of ice ri maining on each alike. The 
Tesults were wherever the ice was, 
the Wheat, meadow and pasture was,dam- 
88ed or killed out, to about 75 per cent of 
the crop, or the stand of pasture and 
Meadow. While most of the ice was in 
the pasture, I am of the opinion that such 
lands Should be placed to pasture as far 
~ “ — 1, as the expense would not 
Serine dot y should we have another such 
but ome te ‘ plowing, 
—, ntly stood the winter in good 

en, rhe meadow was last 
the protection of stubble, 


that 


ly wheat was on fall 


sown 


year, and had 








fifths of the small grain has been sown. 
Some have started plowing for corn. Pas- 
tures are becoming green. With the ex- 
ception of white clover, all clovers that 
were insufficiently protected have been 
killed by the ice sheet. Alfalfa and blue 
grass are uninjured. The soil is in ideal 
working condition, and contains plenty of 
water. I have heard of no cases of hog 
cholera around here this spring; but many 


little pigs have died as a result of the 
cold weather of the past week. Unfor- 
tunately, unwise farmers fave turned 


thousands of dollars’ worth of corn stalks 
into smoke instead of into dollars.—Her- 
luf Hansen. 

Hamilton 
—In this 


County, (c) Iowa, April 21st. 
community most of the clover 
is killed. Especially is this true of mea- 
dows that have grown one crop of hay. 
The clover in older meadows is very great- 
ly thinned, but the thick stand of timothy 
grass left gives these fields a better ap- 
pearance. But, as aforesaid, these mea- 
dows, where the timothy has not had time 


to spread out, are a failure. As a matter 
of fact, a good many are plowing them 
up. Some of these fields were pastured 


rather close last fall; others were cut for 
seed. However, even if they had gone 
into the winter with a good stubble pro- 
tection, I am convinced the results would 
have been the same. I have examined 
different meadows, some with good grass 
covering, and the clover is dead. As re- 
gards new seeding, I believe it has come 
thru in better condition, strange to say. I 
had a ten-acre field which I seeded last 
spring. [f had a splendid stand last fall— 
nearly knee high. It adjoined a corn field, 
and, after picking the corn, I turned my 
stock in. They ate down that new seed- 
ing pretty close, of course, but not too 
close to hurt. This spring I find it is 75 
per cent dead. As I was expecting to find 
it greatly damaged after the ice covering, 
I examined it in early March. Realizing 
then the clover situation, I kept what was 
there, and one morning, when the ground 
was frozen, I seeded three quarts of seed 
per acre more, and in April gave it a 
good harrowing. I don’t expect much this 
year, but am glad to save what I could 
25 per cent. I find most of those with 
new seeding are situated much the same 
way.—J. R. Silver. 


ILLINOIS. 


Douglass County, (ec) Ill., April 20th.— 
Most all of our winter wheat is dead, from 
the effects of the freeze or ie—I can not 


understand which. Where the ice was 
the thickest on the land, wheat is best. 
Wheat on high ground almost all dead. 


Clover and alfalfa mostly dead.—John L. 
Hall. 

Pike County, (we) IIL, April 16th.—The 
wheat is badly damaged. Lots of the 
wheat land has been sown to oats. There 
are prospects for a very poor yield. Very 
little plowing done for corn. Few cattle 
on feed, and very few hogs. Fair pig 
crop. Pastures are slow in growing, on 
account of too much cool weather.w-H. F. 
Sutton. 

Gallatin County, (se) Ill, April 15th.— 
The sleet killed one-half to three-fourths 
of the wheat in our county. Our part of 
the county will not have half of a crop 
of wheat this year. Some of the best 
land will have no wheat at all, and lots of 
ground is being broken for corn. tve in 
good. Average amount of oats sown. 
trass for hay and pasture fine. Clover 
went thru the winter in good shape; bet- 
ter than the average clover crop. Will 
be more than an average corn crop put 
out. Apples, peaches and small fruit fine. 
Small number of hogs; average number of 
cattle. Wheat in the southeastern part of 
the county good, Sandy land in that sec- 


and are coming up now. Some few had to 
sow over—I think mostly on account of 
poor seed. March was a fine month. April 
has been quite cool, with the moisture 
away below normal thus far, altho we 
have an abundant supply for some time 
yet. Grass growing slowly, on account of 
being so cold. Stock wintered fine. Hogs 
high and searce. Pig crop about normal. 
Some old corn on hand yet; worth 61 cents 
today; wheat, 85 to 90 cents.—H. F. 
Covert. 


MISSOURI, 


Pettis County, (c) Mo., April 15th.— 
Condition of crops, as compared with av- 
erage, as follows: Wheat, .35 per cent; 
alfalfa, 35 to 50 per cent, when not pas- 
tured (late is best)); old clover, 20 per 
cent; 1915 sown clover, 65 per cent; tim- 
othy, 90 per cent; blue grass, 95 per cent. 
Ice and excessive moisture, accompanied 
by sudden and severe freezing, appear to 
have not injured timothy and blue grass. 
A small per cent of wheat land has been 
sown to oats, but may later be planted to 
corn. Sowing of oats was somewhat late, 
and, being followed by much moisture and 
low temperatures, the growth is slow. A 
liberal sowing of timothy and red clover. 
Very little spring plowing for corn at this 


date. Fewer cattle fed than usual. Swine 
healthy and prices good—$9.25.—W. D. 
Wade. 


Macon County, (nc) Mo., April 16th.— 
We had lots of ice here for a long time; 
lots of boys would skate for miles. My 
pastures don’t seem to be hurt at all. 
Some of the clover in the meadows is fro- 
zen out. I sowed some red clover and 
some sweet clover last spring. The red 
clover did pretty well in spots, and not 
much of it froze ovt this winter. ‘the 
sweet clover came up fine last spring, 
but seemed to become less all summer, so 
there wasn’t much left last fall (due to a 
lack of lime in the soil). <A large per 
cent of what was left last fall froze out 
this winter. My pastures and meadows 
have lots of white clover this spring. [ 
have some wheat that I sowed on corn 
ground, which is not hurt much. As soon 
as I got the corn cut, I double disked the 
ground, harrowed it crosswise, then sowed 
it. Some places between the corn shocks, 
where I[ didn’t get with the disk harrow, 
the wheat is better than where the ground 
w disked. I had about seven acres of 
kafir corn besides the corn where [ put 
in wheat. This kafir corn stubble was too 
tough. I couldn’t cut up the stalks with 
the disk harrow, so I plowed the ground 
and sowed wheat on it, about the same 
time as the wheat on the corn ground. 
Probably due to the late plowing, the 
wheat did not look as good last fall as the 
wheat on the corn ground, and now the 
ground is almost bare. The ice seemed to 
do more damage on this little patch of 
wheat on the plowed ground than on all 
the rest of the place.—T. J. Long. 

Lewis County, (ne) Mo., April 15th.— 
Wheat and grass badly killed out by sleet 
and ice all thru Lewis county and part of 
Marion county. Clover and timothy seems 
entirely killed where it had no protection. 
Timothy that was sown with the small 
grains last fall is nearly all killed. A 
man, looking over my wheat, said that I 
had more wheat and grass than he had 
seen in a twenty-mile drive. And I am 
sure that I have not over a third of a 
stand of either. If I had not wanted the 
ground set to grass, I would have plowed 
it up, but I re-sowed with clover and 
timothy. I had a fine showing last fall; 
wheat made a fine growth. One of our 





neighbors plowed up forty acres of wheat |! 


and sowed to oats.—W. C. Turner. 
Audrain County, (c) Mo., April 17th. 








The wheat prospect is very poor in this | 


a while. Farmers are pretty well up with 
their work. A large acreage of oats sown, 
which are now up and looking well. Some 
have planted a little corn. Meadows mak- 
ing a good start, and are in very good 
shape. Young timothy seems to be all 
right.—Al W. Henderson. 


NEBRASKA. 
Jefferson County, (se) Neb., April 13th. 
As we had a crust of snow and ice that 
lay on our fields for over there weeks, 
we have a 5 to 10 per cent damage by 
winter killing. It is the worst on the 
northwest slopes, and well-worked fields 
are killed out more than cloddy fields. 
The snow came first, and as the wind 
was north and northwest, I believe it 
drifted off more on these slopes and on 
the high knolls, and the ice coming later, 
froze on the ground and killed the wheat 
Some closely pastured alfalfa fields also 

killed.—Charles M. Turner. 


Kenees Wheat Reet 


The Kansas state board of agriculture 
on April 20th issued its first crop report 
of the season, the result of a canvass on 


April 17th, and devoted chiefly to the 
state’s winter wheat. It says: 
“The general average condition on a 


total of 8,010,000 acres of winter wheat in 
Kansas is 87.56, based on 100 as repre- 
senting a satisfactory stand and develop- 
ment. On the same basis, the state’s 
wheat of a year ago was rated as 92.8, and 
two years ago, as 96.5. Last fall’s sow- 
ing was estimated by correspondents to 


be approximately 8,454,000 acres, and is 
the third most extensive sowing in the 
history of the state. This area is ex- 


ceeded only by that sown in the autumn 
of 914, 9,448,000 acres, and by that sown 
in 1913, 9,062,000 acres, 

“Growers are of the opinion at present 
that 5 per cent of the area sown is such 
a failure that the land will be devoted to 
other crops. This loss is quite evenly dis- 
tributed thruout the state, altho the 
causes for it are various, as winter killing, 
dry weather, Hessian fly, late sowing, 
winds, poor seed, and neglected seed beds. 
In the eastern third of the state, consid- 
erable damage was done by ice and sleet, 
and in seven or eight counties elsewhere, 
winter killing was a prominent cause of 
loss. Damage by dry weather and winds 
was experienced to some extent in nearly 
every county in the western two-thirds of 
the state. According to this investigation, 
there is less evidence than usual of the 
Hessian fly in the counties of the eastern 
third, but this pest is reported as having 
worked more or less injury in practically 
every county of the central third, com- 
prising in the main the so-called ‘wheat 
belt.’ This insect seems to be gradually 
making its way westward, and this spring 
it is reported so far out as Sheridan and 
Meade counties. Owing to the late har- 
vest and consequent shattering of over- 
ripe grain, and to uncut fields in 1915, 
there was an unusual amount of volunteer 
wheat last fall. Soil conditions thruout 
the state are favorable for a vigorous 
growth of wheat. 

“The indications are that the area sown 
to oats is more than last year, when it 
aggregated 1,405,000 acres. The general 
average condition of the growing oats is 
given as 88.4 per cent. Reports suggest 
that the acreage in corn this year will th 
considerably larger, possibly as much as 
11 per cent. There were 4,537,000 acres of 
corn planted in 1915. 

“Reports on alfalfa are flattering. Pds- 
tures are making headway also I 


will be ready for grazing at about the 
average time, and here and there are al- 
ready being utilized.” 
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J] h Co C | pany shall not be transferred to any other this rule, shall be dealt with as the com- 
Te ep one ompany on- company without a three-fourths vote of | pany shall deem most just. 
all the members at the time of sale, and — 


stitution in case of said sale, the money accruing RULES OF ORDER. 


from such sale shall be divided pyro rata 
















Article 1—At any regular or called meet- 
among the members. ing of the company, when the hour for 
Section 11—The president shall have | e¢9mmencement arrives, the president shall 
power to call *pecial meetings whenever take the chair and call the house to order, 
it is deemed necessary, and in case of his | ana proceed with the regular business of 
neglect or refusal to do so, a majority Of | the meeting in the following order: 





In response to a number of inquiries for 








a constitution and by-laws suitable for a 








farmers’ mutual telephone company, we 








print the following, prepared by the Strom- 









































































































































berg-Carlson Company: = . 
= : | the members shall have power to eall such 1. Reading the minutes of the last | ws x 
CONSTITUTION, meetings. At all ee tings of the company, meeting, after which the president shall | 30 H. P. Weight 6,000 Ibs. Will pull two or three 
1 ; ‘ « - ean ee eight members shall constitute a quorum, | ack: “Are there any objections to the | Jf 14-in. plows. The long chain tread pulls on soft 
We, the indersigned, stockholders of , l 
= and each member shall be allowed one ; ae : my: 4 9 . ground or mud where wheel machines faj] 
. minutes as read by the secretary? If not OS Oe ee a tines , ‘all 
the telephone company to. be hereafter vote The place of holding all meetings : ; et eth oh . STRAIT’S TRACTOR never slips—never skidg— 
, 1 : ee? 5S | they will stand approved. If no objec- works in any place every day, rain or shine 
designated, in order to form a more per- shall be dete rmine d by the members. tions are made, he shall declare the min- | Price right for the work it will do. Write for 
fect organization for the transaction of Section 12—The capital stock of the | ytes so approved. | | fullinformation. Do it now. 
neg SEN company shall consist of the poles, wires, 2, Reports of committees and action KILLEN-STRAIT MFG. CO, 
the business 0 © COMPAS y, A FOr Ue insulators, brackets, cross-arms, guy poles 570 2d Ave., Appleton, Wis., U. 8... 
. } thereon. A. 
enforcement of such rules and regulations or wires, money and books, and other ap- Petitions. 
as the compar shall deem necessary to] Ppurtenances belonging to the company, 4. Resolutions 
protect the individual interests of each —e of = tetephones and fixtu es, | 5. Bills against the company. 
, - th ee which are the private property of the | 6. Bills in favor of some member of the | 
member, aS well a ompan Aree, men bers and no part of the company company. 
have adopted the following constitution, Stor * nse : : | 7. General business. 
by-laws and rules of order Section 13—This uae ae may be | 8. Unfinished business. 
Fi changed or amended by a two-thirds vote —— ms 
Section 1—The company shall be known | of 41) the stockholders at any regular §. New business, 
) - s 4 i. ‘ > 4 . 
as the , with central office in ‘ “ ‘ 19, Adjournment. j raiser. Designed 
and to be managed and controlled sid | 11. <All committees shall be appointed ; rr ae Wi 
! lanag i | 
by operators selected by the stockholders by the president, unless otherwise directed Satisfactory win- 
subject to such rules and regulations as BY-LAWS. by the company. sunshine 
the company in any regular meeting may Article 1—Fach member shall pay to the 12, Whe na member wishes to speak on 
adopt. treasurer the sum of , to be used for any subject before the house, he shall rise 
Section 2—The officers of the company purchasing wire and materials for said and respectfully address the president. H 
shall consist of a pre nt, Vice-president, line after poles are set. And in addition | When two members address the ¢ hair at | i Visite Soday for our Fe 4. 
secretary and treasurer, together with | thereto, each member desiring a telephone | the same time, the president shall decide | : pared by experts. mbody aif mod ds 
| ] : j yhich is entitled to the fioor | ern features--full details and specifications. Worth 
three trustees, who shall constitute the | shall pay to the treasurer the cost of said | which 18 entitle > th or. | F ey, uy. Weillt it you about our other special 
. \f * he »£ ra ale § J ee enti ating upo 
board of mamagement, who shall be elect- telephone and necessary expense of put- No member Shall be allowed to speak ; : "Ventilating Window Shief Bidewall Windews eu! 
ed by a majority of the stockholders pres- ting the telephone in place. more than five minutes at one time, nor | oi fe) SHRAUGER & JOHNSON company 
ent at a regular meeting immediately after Article 2—The price of each pole set | Shall he be allowed to speak more than | Soylgme 415 Walnut St Atlantic, lowa 
the adoption of this constitution. The | shall be rated at cents per pole, and | Once on any question before the house un- 
president, vice-president, secretary and the amount place d to the credit of each | til after the Det eee BSNS Ree POSTPAID 
treasurer shall hold their offices for one member, in proportion to the number of opportunity to be heard. mth cna ty Sa 
4 vor . Para 5 1 > ¢ 
year; and the trustees, one for three years, poles furnished and set; and in the final | 14, All que SUOnS before the ho ise shall iT Topay! 
one for two years, and one for one year, to adjustment of all accounts between the “te Geckos by a a nes ine sass ed y Big New Catalox of + 
be decided by lot, to hold their offices until | members, the member furnishing more | P€TS present, unless otherwise provides My, T-SAG Farm Gates will 
their successors are elected. than his proportion of poles shall be al- | for in the constitution and by-laws. save you mone ig Write fe 
| F T : 4 arlis . ary —IOtTIiC . 
Section 3—The president shall preside | jowed a rebate on each pole furnished 15. The rules of parliamentary practice 
o “8 : , .- ’ Pes " ‘ 
at all meetings of the company, decide all | beyond the required amount at the rate comprised in Roberts’ Rules of Order shall “a 



























































































































































questions that may arise while in session, | per pole above specified; and each mem- | BeOvern the deliberations of each meeting 
subject always to an appeal to the house. ber not furnishing his proportion of poles when not inconsistent with the foregoing . Fd Cost aon than all Nig ea gue J 
He shall enforce the provisions of the | shall be assessed for each and every pole | rules of order adopted by the company. | i double bolted ingt nailed) betwecn § angle 
constitution and by-laws, preserve order | necessary to make his proportion equal to | ‘ get complete Gates or just the Gate Steels so 
Following is a suggested petition to the “ Peles for Gatahen  mineven ane saves 
and decorum in the meeting, and see that the other members. Provided, that where 0 1B IS a SuBbEECE ] ; | ‘ itie fag Cosesee ALVIN V. ae 
» rig ; a 2 ) are re- | - ‘ es a cial ‘ ' mayor of a town for a ‘rmit to erect WE MFG. COMPANY 
the rights of all the members are reé poles of extra size and length are requived, r “ hi es é Re Fa |; & : 1913 Adams St., Fe sd ii, 13) 
spected. in order to elevate the wires so as to es- | telephone lines to town Himits: “= 1 G@nt Sag Gates : 
Section 4—The vice-president shall pre- cape the effects of electric light wires, or County of : state of nas | i | ( Si 
. - vw > \ ‘ " ) t . * 
side in the absence of the president, and | for any other purpose, the member fur- Po the fayor and City * pies pies , i | i S =. Gate Steels 
shall have all the power and prerogatives nishing such poles shall be credited with rhe undersigned, residents and tax-] 2 ri | ae — 
of that officer while in the performance of the actual cost necessary for the erection ers of county, directors of an asso- rT p = 56 sengcmreaiaerey 
his duty. of such poles ciation known as_ the en Telephone | a _Le 
Bantinn 52 ihe eae —— e . Company, in behalf of the subscribers of | 
$ tion The secretary shall keep, in a : Article 5—After all assessments made , a titi t] ‘ “ — r ws — 
book provided for that purpose, a correct said association, petition to the mayor and — 
. . nce = J have heen collected, ar rebates and ex- : 2 ivi] , 
record of the proceedings of each meeting, : 1 city council of » Privilege 0 con- 
penses paid, the surplus money on hand struct and maintain such pole nd wires 
‘ sh " res , x et- : st ( i nal al suci , Sa Ire 
which shall presented at the next meet and not needed for the use of the com- 








will be necessary to carry on telephone 





ing of the company for its approval. He 


: ~ also Poultry and Lawn Fence. 
shall keep a just and true account of all 


pany, shall be refunded to the members 
= styles from which to select. C ad 


communication between the subscribers of 


in amounts that will equalize the expenses } 
al = endia: ante | said association and the residents and tinuous stays. Galvanized Wire 
money that shall come into his hands, ar Al oo each member, taking into consideration | ae : om ‘a ' . Said “et ss m Also low prices on Barbed Wire 
pay the same to the treasurer, taking his | ,, _ : 4 a | business houses of »- sald telepnone 
° the cost of instruments furnished and the | ‘ » a A 

receipt for the same, He shall have charge ) cost of putting them in the proper condi lines will radiate from the city of eee oa wane tian 

COs e 2 - a 
of all papers belonging to the company, | tion and connect with the towns of and Sop ag ptr TRIAL. 
and deliver the same to his successor at ‘ a thos : . INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
the expiration of his office. He shall do Article 4—No person shall be allowed Believing that such action will be in ac- Box 126 MORTON, ILLS. 


all the corresponding for the company, and the use of a telephone for more than five cord with the will of a majority of the ee 


attend to any other business that pertains minutes at any one time. Any person or voters of your city, we respectfully and BRO N FENCE BARGAIN BOOK 
persons using the telephone, who shall re- y ask that you grant us this priv- 


) s ice earnestly Z 
to his office, . a Send nameonpos- AND FENCE SAMPLE 


Section 6—The treasurer shall keep, ina | [Use to cease talking at the expiration of | jlege. tal. New catalog 
quotes factory pri- 
ces, 13e per coe up. 


book provide d for that purpose, a correct 
Freight pre paid. Sample free also, Address, 


The Brown Fence é & Wi Wire Co., Dest. 72 Cieveteed, & 


five minutes, when requested to do so by (Signed by the president, secretary and 
any member wishing to use the line, shall | treasurer, as directors.) 
be fined the sum of 10 cents for each and 





account of all the money that comes into 
his hands from all sources, keep a just 





and true account between the company | €Very Offense. Following is a suggested petition to the 

and its members. He shall keep his books Article 5—Common conversation shall | board of supervisors for right-of-way | 
in such manner that he can at any time | not be permitted when the use of the line | along highways: | 
report the financial condition of the com- is required for the transmission of busi- County of ; state of . 

pany when called upon, and shall submit ness messages, and it shall be the duty To the Board of Supervisors, assembled: 

a full report to the company at the end of | of all members to see that the provisions Gentlemen: Your petitioners, residents | 
his term of office. He shall pay all orders | of this article are rigidly enforced. and tax-payers of county, directors 

on the treasury, signed by the president Article 6—No member shall allow the | Of 4n association known as the Tele- | 


and secretary, out of any funds not other- | , 3 tele » free « arge to any phone Company, petition for right-of-way | . 
: : ef 1 ' : i fpoweetiews pensions se st . pilncnec-igt ag ag privilege along the highways of . The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
Wise appropriated, |} person not a stockholder, except it be a Sale aaph te ae ae ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 
Section 7—The trustees shall have charge | member of his family, his partner in | townships, subject to such restrictions as 


may be imposed by the highway commis- Fleming’s Actinoform 


of the telephone line, keep it in repair, business, his employe, or guest who is ac- 


and shall have power to employ an expert | tually visiting his family, or a member of | Sioners of said township. Sold under a positive guarantee since 189%— 
whenever it is in such condition that it another line who has free exchange with | Said telephone company is intended to your money refunded if it fails. First 
can not be repaired by ordinary skill; and | this line, and then only to a stockholder. | bring the farmers of county into — naar er = 

may, if they deem necessary, divide the | Any member who shall violate any of the telephonic communication, and will di- Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
line into three divisions, as equally as pos- | provisions of this article shall be charged rectly or indir etly benefit every resident Veterinary Adviser 
sible, and each have charge of his own with the full amount of the message so | Of this community. er It describes Lump Jaw and explains a] 
division They shall have charge of all | permitted. | We respectfully ask your honorable body St naate, comtabeine ii Ulecattons ana eaer 


property of the company, and shall report Article 7—Any person of any other com- 


to grant our request. mation upon almost two hundred mg per- 
to the secretary from time to time as they pany having free exchange with this line, 


(Signed by the president, secretary and * taining to horses and cattle. We believe it 
to be the best book of the kind ever prin 


may ttink necessary. | who shall request to be switched onto this | treasurer, as directors.) tobe givenaway. Durable leatherette binding. 

Section 8—The annual election of this | line for the purpose of sending a message | : : ' ; ion ; FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
company shall be held on , and each for some other person, not a member of Following is a suggested petition to the | 211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 
succeeding- year on the same day and date, | this or some interchangeable line, in his | Superintendent of a railroad for privilege | 








for the purpose of electing a president, | own name, shall be charged with the full | to cross the railroad right-of-way 
vice-president secretary and treasurer Mr. 


s » & ary i as ° amount of the message, and on his refusal ra pu : £ £ 93 
and one trustee to serve for three years, | to pay the same, he shall be denied the Dear Sir: In behalf of the Tele- 
as provided for in section 2 of this con- | further use of the line. phone Company, we, the directors of said 


stitution. All officers of the company shall Article S—Any person (except those hav- | Company, ask for privilege to extend a Aft king a ial study of the Navel 
rene ; og ies ce : ges ring Nagas : : hi : line of wires over > tracks +f eer After making a special study o NG 
seat “ys ae _ ae 5 pico cae . oe ae ae Se ae anewenen 1a Wie ailr “ 1 a a en and Joint Disease in foals for thirty years, 
report of their official acts for the informa- | foregoing articles of these by-laws), shall | '@! road at Mie a ane | have asuccessful preven- 
tion of the members present. Any other | pay the sum of ——— cents for each and is Yours very truly, tive and cure and am 
business pertaining to the company may | every message to any part of the line, and (Signed by the president, secretary and | mailing it upon receipt 
be transacted at this meeting, the same as | the additional amount of 10 cents or more | treasurer, as directors.) | UATE Navn s a: re = 
‘ ats : ; r= 

at any other meeting of the company. when the person to whom the message is | Note—The right-of-way for telephone | ition or AL the 

° ‘ om > "es ¢ ‘ , > ’ re > or . - . 

Section 9—The capital stock of this com- | sent has to be sent for. | Wires at any public highway or crossing | heap lingian Micstanantals 
pany shall not be increased except for re- Article 9—No person shall be added to can not be denied by any railroad com- | from such prominent and 
pairs, without a vote of the majority of | the present number of stockholders with- | Pany. reliable Horse Breeders 





as W. 8. Corsa, Whitehall, 
I1l.: Wim. Crownover, 
Hudson, lowa: Professor 
Hl. R. Smith of the Uni- 


the members, No member shall be allowed | out a two-thirds vote of all the members 
to own more than one share of stock, nor of the company. 
shall he be allowed to sell his share of Article 10—No abusive ‘ofan 

s share o d ‘ h ¢ § », profane or ob- . ¢ 
stock until after he has offered it for sale | scene language shall be permitted to pass A good atlas of. the countries engaged ve rsity of Minnesota: H. Trade Mark 
to the company, at a price not to exceed | over the line. Any pérson so offending | in the great war is necessary if one is to 7: - Me a oo. Dan Reg. in U.S.an 
the original cost of the share. Any share | shall be fined the sum of $1, and shall be | intelligently follow the war news. We can Aug > @ many Gthers: Canada 
geen a irchased by the company deprived of the further use of the line supply our readers with such an atlas, | with circulars describing the disease and med- 
sha ye held as common stock of the | until the fine is paid. with large maps, showing the towns, forts, | Cine, sent free upon request. 
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¢ , yu > ye sok Vv the ce anv tinln y — sth s ¢ , : 3 Fr 
SS ame ae oa ' h bhi nee Article 11—No person shall be allowed to | railroads, and other desirable information, | 1): B- BOWMAN, Boone, Nebr. 
any person who is not a stockholder ; ake ‘ ceiver for : : : ; ‘ ore ; ; : : 
to any pe my shoe t a stock} rat | take down a receiver for the purpose of Price, 35 cents each, coin or stamps. Sent | = ees eS —patrd’s 
the time of purchase, listening to a message passing over the J : pie sige way ES x rea a Money Hack | paird 
eave Remec y is Guarantee 


Secti — The ier of . : r : ‘ by mail, postpaid. / ress ¢ “rs } 
Section 10—The property of this com- line. Any person persisting in violating Walinwes’ Wattoar nisin tnalicsinacia ted. Mfg. Co., Box 621, Purcell. Okla., for particulars. 
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pATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 


May 24—M. W. Myers, Beeman, Iowa. 
May 30—Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo, 
June 1—C. A. Saunders, Manilla, Iowa. 
June 6—C. J. McMaster, Altona, Ill. 

June g—Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 
June 20—J. W. Eral, Pocahontas, lowa; 


dispersion sale. i = 
June 22—American Short-horn Breeders 
Association, Sioux City, lowa. 
Oct. 18—Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Salls, 


on 36—C J. Theiss & Son, Rembrant, 
= s- W. FE. Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa. 
Feb. 91-22—Iowa Short-horn Breeders’ As- 


gociation, bull sale, Des Moines, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
9—Angus Breeders’ Association, at 


May \ 
St. Lou's, Mo, - - 
May 24—Julius Tudor & Son, Iowa City, 

a. 

“ay —O. V. Battles, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
June 1—D. B. Smith, Mission Hill, S. D.; 
dispersion sale. 

HEREFORDS. 

May 17—W. T. McCray, Kentland, Ind. 
HEREFORDS, SHORT-HORNS, ANGUS. 
May 2, 3 and 4—Annual Spring Bull Show 

and Sale, Mt. Pulaski, Ill; W. C. Me- 

Gavock, Manager. 

POLLED DURHAMS. 

Sept. 20—H. W. Deuker, Wellman, Iowa. 
Sept. 21—s. Bb. Wenger, South English, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS. 

May 26—Leonard McMullin, Sikeston, Mo. 




















Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES 


Write W. T. McCray, Kentland, Ind., 
for illustrated sale catalog of the great- 
est Hereford offering that has ever been 
listed for sale from his famous Orchard 
Lake herd. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing, and watch for particulars 
next week.— Advertising Notice. 


Peter McMillan & Son, Traer, Iowa, of- 

fer Short-horn herd headers, sired by 
Sultan Omega, combining the blood of 
the grand champions, Whitehall Sultan 
and King Cumberland. See ad, and write 
or visit Messrs. McMillan if interested.— 
Advertising Notice. 














Ellis Baily, Marshalltown, Iowa, offers 
Hereford bulls for sale, including a 2,200- 
pound herd header of Dale- breeding. Oth- 
ers run from ten to twenty months old, 
and buyers will be able to make a good 
selection. . See ad, and write or visit Mr. 
Baily if interested. His farm joins Mar- 
shalllown on the southeast.—Advertising 
Notice. 


Hart Bros., Osceola, Iowa, report the 
recent sale of eight head of Percherons 
to the government, to be placed on the 
Standing Rock Indian reservation. This 
sale, coming after the sales they have 
been making during the winter, has left 
alot of empty stalls in their barns, but 
they still have some good ones for sale, 
Write them if interested, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


D. B. Smith, of Mission Hill, S. D., 
claims June 1st as a closing out date for 
his her@ of Aberdeen Angus. He will sell 
about seventy head at that time, of roy- 
ally goo? cattle. The herd is headed by 
the Erica topped Blackbird bull, Bluster 
of Clear Brook, a fine specimen of the 
thick, heavy, blocky type. The tabula’ 
tions of the herd reveal the best and 
most popular blood known to the breed. 
Get your name on Mr. Smith’s mailing 
list for a catalog.—Advertising Notice. 


Waltemeyer Bros., Melbourne, Iowa, who 
have made such a splendid record in 
breeding prize-winning Duroc Jerseys, 
write: “‘We have 120 spring pigs to date, 
and they are a quite likely bunch. We 
also have sixty head of fall pigs that are 
the best we ever raised; twenty head are 
real show gilts, sired by Grand Model. 
We expect to show two under-one-year 
herds this fall, one at the Iowa and the 
other at the National Swine Show. We 
9 not care to sell any of these fall gilts, 
48 We would rather hold them for our sale. 
we want to make it our best offering. 
i € certainly have the goods at this writ- 
ng.”"—Advertising Notice. . 


pjlessrs. G. J. Theiss & Son, of Rem- 
dat, lowa, claim October 25th as their 
of Ps for a Short-horn sale. At the head 
st aramoutit Herd is the splendid Scotch 
Show bull, Victor Favorite 3d, a 2,200- 
une bull that was good enough to win 
trend place at the Iowa State Fair as a 
8 (al i in 1914. Messrs. Theiss will 
ahe orty head at their coming sale, and 
ge a dozen cows will have calves at 
Scot ny Victor Favorite 3d. A hice lot of 
the vjeoWS and heifers will be listed, of 
Ores victoria, Secret, Sweet Brier, and 
that “a Blossom tribes. We might add 
Fay, Mr. theiss expects to show Victor 
fal ee 34 at the Towa State Fair this 
“—Advertising Notice. 

ira cand China fall boars and sows of at- 
Vidual big type breeding and good indi- 
W.H — are now offered for sale by 
smooth arr, Villisca, Iowa. Several good, 
an extr ones are sired by Iowa King Jr., 
owa Ki, good, big, smooth hog, sired by 
Ott's Bin’ and out of Ana Orange, by 
cing J 1g Orange. One of these Towa 
th r. gilts Mr. Barr regards as about 


Price’st he ever bred. The dam is Bessie 
Meant dam of the crack Big Joe litter 
“sts. Barr sold at their last fall’s sale 


at - x 
‘nN average of better than $120 for the 











litter of seven, the top boar of the litter 
selling for $250. Some of the fall boars 
for sale are sired by their good breeding 
hog, Long Wonder. See ad, and write 
Mr. Barr if interested in buying.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


SHORT-HOR'IN DISPERSION SALE. 


J. W. Eral, of Pocahontas, Iowa, will 
disperse his herd of Short-horn cattle, on 
account of ill health, on June 20th, His 
sale is particularly interesting from the 
fact that it will include nearly all Cruick- 
shank Dorothys. A good many of our 
readers will remember that the Dorothys 
were the best cattle in the herd of L. 
Brodsky, of Plover, Iowa, twenty years 
ago, when it was one of the leading herds 
of the state. They were good individuals, 
of typical Scotch character, and brought 
the top prices of the sales in Iowa in 
those days. Mr. Eral secured his founda- 
tion from Mr. Brodsky, and the offering 
he will make on this occasion will be of 
more than passing interest. Besides being 
rich in Cruickshank blood of the_ best 
class, and typical in beef form, the Doro- 
thys have always been good milkers, and 
very prolific cattle, and they are a mighty 
good kind to add to a herd already es- 
tablished or to found a herd with. Our 
readers should keep Mr. Eral’s date in 
mind, as the cattle he includes are the 
kind which justify careful attention, and 
which will insure satisfaction for found- 
ing or adding to a herd.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE. 


Phillip Funke, of Greenfield, Iowa, pro- 
prietor of one of Iowa’s high-class Short- 
horn herds, is offering good young bulls 
for sale, sired by his splendid Scotch herd 
bulls, Diamond Royal, by Diamond Goods, 
and Lavender King, both thick-fleshed 
bulls of short-legged type,and good qual- 
itv. Among the older bulls on hand is ¢ 
full brother to a good thick one selected 
by John Gosling a year ago. He is a 
Violet Bud September yearling, sired by 
Lavender King, and is mellow and good. 
Another deep, thick, yearling Scoteh bull 
by Lavender King belongs to the Honey- 
comb tribe, the dam being Honeysuckle, 
by Cumberland Chief, and the grand-dam 
being Imp. Honeycomb 5th, the top cow 
in the Norton-Prather-Forbes importa- 
tion, her sire being Spicy King, the sire 
of the show heifer, Spicy Clara, sold for 
$1,500, and of Spicy Charmer, sold in Scot- 
land for $4,500. A good Miss Ramsden, 
sired by Lavender King, is another year- 
ling for sale, while the largest for sale is 
a dark red yearling, sired by the Sultan 
bred bull, Excelsior. This is a deep- 
bodied, thick, attractive yearling. Among 
the younger bull calves are two extra good 
ones, one a red of fine type and quality, 
sired by Diamond Royal, and belonging to 
the Cumberland Acanthus family. The 
other is a roan Orange Blossom, sired by 
Lavender King, while the dam was by 
Lavender Goods, by Diamond Goods. 
Among the recent Iowa sales, Mr. Funke 
has been making, was a red yearling 
Scotch bull of extra good quality, and 
thick, smooth type, to Otis Westrope. 
This bull has the Lavender Goods-Laven- 
der King cross, the same as the roan men- 
tioned above. Mr. Funke will be glad to 
hear from those interested in buying. See 
ad, and kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing.—Advetrising Notice. 


CERWINSKE’S SHORT-HORNS. 


In making a change in his advertise- 
ment, F. M. F, Cerwinske, Rockford, Ia., 
who has an excellent herd of Scotch and 
Scotch-topped Short-horns, writes: “ 
have ten Scotch and Scotch-topped bulls, 
sired by Anoka Marshall, including a red 
roan Princess Royal and a red Secret, 
that are herd heading material. They 
are extra good, and I am pricing them 
worth the money. I also have a number 
of red, white and roan Scotch-topped bulls, 
coming a year old, that are good. I have 
made several good sales within the last 
few weeks, having sold a bull to Robert 
Carroll, of Ackley; another to Martin 
Anderberg, of Armstrong; one to Frank 
Jewell, of Rockford, and another to W. C. 
Allen, of the same place. I also sola 
thirteen head to A. B. Carter, of Bowman, 
N. D., and one to M. R. Pyle, of Hampton, 
Iowa.” Mr. Cerwinske invites our readers 
to visit him and look over the bulls he has 
to offer. He believes that those who come 
will be more than pleased with what they 
find at his place.—Advertising Notice. 


AN AUTOMATICALLY OILED WIND- 
MILL. 


By encasing all of the working parts of 
their Aermotor windmills, the Aermotor 
Co., of 1115 S. Campbell Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., have made a windmill that is auto- 
matically oiled. An excellent idea of the 
self-oiled motor which the up-to-date 
Aermotor windmills are equipped with, 
can be gained by referring to their ad- 
vertisement on page 686, and if you are 
already an owner of an Aermotor mill, 
you can arrange with them to secure this 
self-oiled motor, putting your own wheel 
and vane upon it, and you have the new 
auto-oiled windmill. The new mills need 
attention only once a year, as one oiling 
a year for this motor does the business. 
An interesting folder hanger has been is- 
sued by the Aermotor Co., telling all 
about the auto-oiled Aermotor windmill, 
and their easy-to-build towers, and either 


| a postal card or letter request will bring 


it.—Advetrising Notice. 
TWO SILO BOOKS FREE. 


The Appleton Mfg. Co., of 432 Fargo 
St., Batavia, Ill., have issued two prac- 
tical books on silos and silage crops, free. 
One deals with silo building and silo ‘crops, 
and the other is a complete catalog of the 
Appleton silo fillers, descriptive of the 
four sizes, the smallest of which can be 
run by a four horse power engine. Apple- 
ton silo fillers are guaranteed to fulfill 
the claims of the manufacttirer in every 
particular, and the company have some 
interesting records to prove the small 
cost of service of Appleton silos. The 
Appleton Mfg. Co.,’s advertisement, on 
page 686, gives partial particulars, and 
they will be glad to send you the two 
books, and to answer any questions you 





may wish to ask. Some of the many good 
features of Appletin silo fillers are men- 
tioned in their advertisement.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. : 


FREE SERVICE TO AUTOMOBILE 
OWNERS. : 


In the United States, there are one hun- 
dred direct branches of the Fisk Rubber 
Co., and this company offers free tire 
service at each of their branches. This 
service includes inflation, inspection, air 
testing, changing tubes and casings, and 
advice in the cares of tires, free, regard- 
less of the tire you use. Only supplies 
and actual repair scan be paid for. The 
Fisk Rubber Co., in a special page adver- 
tiseemnt on page 662, invite Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers to make use of the Fisk 
free service, and they will be glad to 
give you the location of their branches. 
As practically all of our readers know, 
the Fisk Rubber Co. are makers of Fisk 
tires, which represent seventeen years, 
as they put it, ‘of tire breeding.’” From 
a very small beginning, the Fisk factory 
has been gradually enlarged until it now 
takes twenty-nine acres of floor space, 
devoted to the making of quality tires. 
They take a pride in their product which 
is above the mere making of money, and 
they are proud of the tires which go out 
under the Fisk trade-mark. They have 
issued some very interesting literature, 
telling about their free service, and like- 
wise about Fisk tires and their wonderful 
factory, and either a postal card or letter 
request to the Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., or to their Fisk Service 
Branch, 911 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa 
or the other addresses given in their fall 
page advertisement, will bring this liter- 
ature. The complete list of Fisk branches 
will be interesting to our readers, espe- 
cially those who do touring, and the com- 
pany hopes that a good many of Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers will avail themselves of 
the free service they offer during the 
year.—Advertising Notice. 


A PRACTICAL WAY TO MAKE MORE 
SLEEPING ROOM. 


A very practical suggestion along this 
line is the ready sawed sleeping porches, 
which the Gordon Van Tine Co., 5987 Case 
St., Davenport, Iowa, mention in their ad- 
vertisement on our back page this week. 
They come ready to put up as low as $53 
complete, and from that up, depending, of 
course, on the size. There is generally 
more need of sleeping room in the farm 
home during the summer months, and 
these sleeping porches solve the problem 
without building an addition to the house. 
If you want an extra house, you can get 
a ready-cut house, or you can get the ma- 
terial from which to put up a house, at a 
very reasonable cost, of the Gordon Van 
Tine Co. They have issued a catalog giv- 
ing a number of suggestive plans, not only 
for houses, but also for barns, and other 
buildings on the farm. An excellent idea 
of their sleeping porches, garages, barns, 
and bungalows, can be gained by referring 
to the illustrations in their advertisement. 
A complete book of plans, and also a com- 
plete book of building materials, etc., can 
be secured of Gordon Van Tine on re- 
quest, and there are eight books in all. 
You can have any one or all of them, as 
desired. For the convenience of those 
wishing them, they have placed a coupon 
in their advertisement, which can be 
used, Just mark in the square opposite 
the names of the books you desire, and 
mail the coupon to Gordon Van Tine & 
Co. <Any one or all of the books, as de- 
sired, will be forwarded promptly. They 
handle everything in the line of building 
materials and millwork, including screens, 
roofing, paints, and building hardware.— 
Advertising Notice. 


CLAY BLOCK BUILDINGS FOR THE 
FARM. 


For the purpose of giving patrons reli- 
abel and accurate information with regard 
to building with their Adel Trontile, hol- 
low building blocks, for houses, barns, 
silos, ete., the Adel Clay Products Co., 
Dept. 205, Adel, Iowa, have issued five 
building bulletins, under the titles of 
‘Modern Homes,” ‘Hog Houses,” ‘‘Corn 
Cribs,” ‘Tien Houses,” and “The Silo 
Book.” Each one of these bulletins goes 
into details with regard to the Adel plan 
of building, containing plans, with illus- 
trations of farm buildings. We believe 
that it will pay our readers to ask for 
these bulletins. The architectural depart- 
ment of the Adel Clay Products Co. is also 
at your service if you. want help in plan- 
ning any building you contemplate doing 
on the farm this year, no matter what 
kind.—Advertising Notice. 


PAINT YOUR BUILDINGS. 


Nothing adds more to the attractive- 
ness of the farm home than the use of 
good paint. The house and outbuildings 
painted in white or a silver-gray color, 
makes a wonderful difference in the looks 
of the farm, and we do not hesitate to 
urge our readers to invest in good paint. 
A number of paint manufacturers are ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer, and we 
suggest that our readers write for the 
literature, as they will find much helpful 
information on painting issued by the 
paint manufacturers. It pays to buy good 
paint, and it is the most economical in the 
long run.—Advertising Notice. 


FACTS ABOUT HOT WATER HEAT. 


Some very interesting facts with regard 
to heating the farm home with hot water 
have been put out by the American Radi- 
ator Co., of Dept. F-26, Chicago, Ul, mak- 
ers of the famous American and Ideal 
radiators and boilers. To give our readers 
a fair idea of the cost of installing a hot 
water heating plant for the farm home, 





they reproduce a home requiring 262 feet 
of radiation, which cost the owner only 
$185, this price not including the cost of 
labor, pipes, valves, freight, etc. The 
desire of the American Radiator Co. is to 
give our readers actual and practical in- 
formation on the installing of hot water 
heat in farm homes, and the very inter- 
esting literature*they have issued will be 
desired. ‘Ideal Heating’ is the title of 
one of their books, which they will be 
very glad to send you, and they will 
likewise be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions you may wish to ask with regard 
to hot water or steam. A postal card or 
letter will bring their booklet by return 
mail.—Advertising Notice. 


OAKLAND FOUR, SIX AND EIGHT. 
CYLINDER CARS. 


WA six-cylinder car at $795, f. o. b. Pon- 
tiac, Mich.; a four-cylinder car at $1,050, 
and an eight-cylinder car at $1,585, is the 
line which the Oakland Motor Co., Pontiac, 
Mich. ,offer in automobiles this year. The 
light Six is made in five-passenger tour- 
ing and also roadster bodies. The Four 
is a five-passenger touring car, with high- 
speed engine, and the Eight is a seven- 
passenger touring car, which affords the 
greatest flexibility and power. The Oak- 
land Motor Co. point out that all of these 
cars are economical in upkeep and to rur; 
that they are built low to the ground, for 
safety, with ample road clearance, and 
that they are cars that make for economy 
as well as for satisfactory service. They 
believe that any one of these cars will 
give the purchaser satisfactory service, 
and prove economical both in first cost 
and upkeep expense. <A very attractive 
catalog descriptive of all of their cars has 
been issued, and it can be had on postal 
card or letter request, as well as the name 
of your nearest dealer. The Oakland Mo- 
tor Co. will be glad to send you a letter 
of introduction to your dealer, and have 
you call and secure a free demonstration 
of any one or all three of the cars as de- 
sired. The mention of Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing for their catalog will be 
heartily appreciated.—Advertising Notice. 


WHAT TIMKEN BEARINGS MEAN. 


An excellent idea of the important part 
Timken roller bearings play in the satis- 
factory service of the automobile, is 
brought out nicely in the illustrations con- 
tained in the Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
advertisement on page 675. It shows how 
they are used on the wheel hubs, in the 
clutch, the stem gear of the tranmission, 
steering gear, fan shaft of the motor, in 
the differential, ete. Under the title of 
“The Companies Timken Keeps,” a very 
interesting booklet has been issued by the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., and either a 
postal card or letter request to them, at 
Canton, Ohio, will bring it by return mail, 
If there are any questions you Wish to ask 
about Timken roller bearings, the manu- 
facturers will be glad to answer them.— 
Advertising Notice. 


NEW AND BETTER SIDE DELIVERY 
RAKES. 


Some interesting particulars concerning 
their new side delivery rakes, are given 
by the International Harvester Company 
of America, in their advertisement on 
page 685. Both the new side delivery rake 
and the hay loader are illustrated in this 
advertisement. very interesting cata- 
log, going more into detail and describ- 
ing these new side delivery rakes and hay 
loaders, has been issued by the _ Inter- 
national Harvester Co., and either a pos- 
tal card or letter request to them at Chi- 
cago, Ill., will bring the catalogs promptly. 
Any questions you may wish to ask with 
regard to their splendid line of harvesting 
and hay tools will be gladly answered.— 
Advertising Notice. 


GOOD SHOES FOR THE WOMEN 
FOLKS. 


The women folks on the farm will find 
a splendid line of shoes in the F. Mayer 
Boot and Shoe Co.’s Martha Washington 
Comfort shoes. Several styles of the thir- 
ty-three different styles they make are 
illusrtated in their advertisement on page 
673. The Mayer Martha Washington Com- 
fort shoes are made especially for the 
comfort of the wearer, and to relieve ach- 
ing, tired, and burning feet. They fit 
well, and are perfectly comfortable, being 
designed especially for comfort. The 
Mayer Boot and Shoe Co. are satisfied if 
you investigate the Martha Washington 
Comfort shoes, that you will be more than 
pleased with your purchase, if you try a 
pair. They are also makers of Mayer 
Honorbilt shoes in all styles, for men, 
women and children, and of Dry-Sox wet 
weather shoes, and Honorbilt working 
shoes, about all of which they will be glad 
to tell you. If you do not know the name 
of their dealer in your town, they will 
deem it a special favor if you will write 
them, and they will see that you are sup- 
plied. Either a postal card or letter er- 
quest will bring prompt information.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 








HEREFORDS. 


HEREFORD BULLS — 


I have 12 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
months old, dark colors, heavy bone 
with good backs and hind quarters. 
Good herd heading matertal. Also 
some good farm bulls. Alsoa Dale bull 
weighing 2200 Ibs. 

ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 








TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 








TAMWORTHS 


We are offering some good fal! boars and some year 
lings for sale. F.H. Osen & Sons, Atlantic, lowa, 





Secretary F. W. Harding reports the receipts at the 
Short-horn Registration Increases office of the American Short-horn Breedrs’ Association 
for recording pedigrees and transfers during March 1916, $17,504, and for March 1915, $11,849, showing an {ncrease 
for the month over the previous year of $5,655. It should be understood that a ruling made by the Associa- 
tion a year ago, requiring the registry prior to Jan. 10, 1916, of all animals over one year old, otherwise subject 
to a penalty fee, naturally forced registry prior to that date. Yet inspite of that, February, instead of show- 
ing a decrease as was expected, showed an Increase in registration receipts of 8500, which 1s followed tn March 
by an increase of $5,655. This comparison furnishes the evidence of a steadily increasing production of Short- 
borns. The demand for Short-horn breeding stock surpasses in extent and In volume any period tn the breed's 


history. 


AMERICAN SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 15 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, IIL 
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| Of General Interest 


Boom—February, 
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trade of 














Exports and Imports 
1916, proved to be a 
month in the export and import 
this country. The export trade, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, amount- 


ed to $409,836,525, while the imports 
amounted to $194,000,000, It is estimated 
that this vear will see our export trade 


amount to at least $4,000,000,000. 


Siberian Sheep—The South Dakota sta- 
tion has imported six sheep, two rams, 


and four ewes from Siberia, and it is said 


they stood the ten-thousand-mile journey 
in good shape. They are somewhat larger 
than the native breeds, having broad, fat 


tails, and high, fat rumps. These Siberian 
sheep will be crossed with other breeds at 
the station, for the purpose of developing 
a strain adapted to northwest weather 
conditions. 


Piant Propagation—M. G. Kains, pro- 


fessor of horticulture at the Pennsylvania 
State College, has just written a book for 
the Orange Judd Company, on methods of 


plant propagation in greenhouse and nurs- 


ery. The book is thoroly up-to-date and 
well illustrated, and those who are in- 
terested in horticulture will do well to 
buy it. It may be secured thru this office 


for $1.59, postpaid. 


of 
Association 


National Swine Show-—The officers 
the National Swine Growers’ 


are making plans for a big national show, 


which is to be held at Omaha, Neb., Octo- 
ber 2d to 7th. The purpose is to hold 
this show in the big horse barn at the 
Union Stock Yards, which will afford 
ample space for the exhibits, and enable 
them to be seen comfortably by those 
who attend. Application for ten reserva- 
tions should be made to E. Z. Russell, 


Room 103 Bee Building, Omaha, Neb. The 
premium list is being prepared, and will 
be ready for @istribution at an early date. 
new supply of dye 
Brazil, according 


Dye from Brazil—A 
seems to be available in 


to Frank G. Lopez, South American rep- 
resentative of an automobile concern. Mr. 
Lopez says there is no need to worry 
about a dye shortage, and he predicts the 
Brazil suppl may replace that formerly 
imported from Gern iv. The dye is ob- 
tained from a vegetable grown there, and 
the color is fast In attempts to boil out 
the color at cotton factories, the have 
found it as lasting as the German dye- 
stuffs. The vegetable is grown in unlimit- 
ed quantities, and tests show that the dye 
from it does not injure fabrics 


Twine Plant Closes -It estimated that 


Missouri farmers will lose approximately 
$150,000 because of the shutting down of 
the penitentiary twine plant at Jefferson 
City The warden was unable to obtain 
sisal feber from Mexico, and this year 
farmers who formerly bought from. the 
convict plant will have to buy elsewhere 
at greatly increased prices. He has about 
seventy carloads of twine on hand, how- 
ever, and this will be sold at the cost of 
manufacturing it. Employment of the 
prisoners in the twine plant has helped 
to pay for their maintenance, and it has 


accomplished a big saving for the farmers 


who bought the product. 


Improved Breeding Association—To en- 


courage the breeding of more pure-bred 
live stock, to cooperate in the conducting 
of sales, and to aid each other in the 
breeding and feeding of pure-bred live 


stock, is the object of the 
Breeders’ and Feeders’ re- 
cently organized in Illinois. Membership 
is confined to those belonging to the local 
improvement In joining, 
which costs $1 a year, an applicant states 
the department with which he to 
affiliate. There will be departments for 
horse, cattle, swine, sheep and poultry 
breeders, and for Each 
partment will have its committee of three 
members, elected from the membership at 


Association, 


association. 


wishes 


also feed rs de- 


the annual meeting on the second Tus- 
day of March of each year. 

..The Small Grains—Mr. Carleton, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
has just written for the Macmillan Com- 
pany an excellent book on small grains 
It is a book we have long been waiting 
for Special attention is paid to the dif- 
ferent varieties of small grain, and to 
methods of breeding The chapters on 
methods of culture are good, but the strik- 
ing feature of the bool is the attention 
paid to the many different varieties of 
small grain, and the excellent suggestions 
fiven as to methods of developing new 
varieties. A chapter is devoted to de- 
scribing Russia, Siberia, Argentina, and 
the other countries which compete with 
the United States in the production of 
small grain. This book is considerably 
different from any which has heretofore 
been published, and we heartily recom- 
mend it to the farmer who wishes to 
study deeply into the fundamentals of 


Bureau County” 








small grain growing. The cgest thru this 
office 18 $1.75. 

Partnership Poultry Plan—E. B. Shot- 
well, one of Oklahoma's county agents, is 
working out a successful plan for getting 
at least one hundred of the boys and girls 
in Okmulgee county to raising pure-bred 
poultry. Mr. Shotwell induced breeders 


of pure-bred poultry to furnish the eggs 
on a coéperative plan. When a boy or 
girl gets a setting of eggs from some 
poultry breeder, he or she, as the case 
may be, agrees to hatch them, to take 
good care of the chicks, and to give the 
breeder who furnished the eggs one of the 
pullets at the end of the season. If the 
one raising the chicks prefers, cash will 


count the same as the pullet, but not over 
$2 will be charged for the setting of eggs. 
In some breeders have furnished 
eggs which have sold for $10 
a setting. 


cases 


they could 


How College Training Pays—A college 
education is a valuable business asset to 
a farmer. While it is impossible to esti- 
the value of an education in dollars 
and cents, investigation in farm manage- 
ment conducted by the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College indicate that the farmer 
with a college education makes more mon- 


mate 


ey than his less educated neighbor. Labor 
income data were secured by Professors 
W. E. Grimes and FP. EF. MeNall, from 
635 farmers in Allen, Harvey, Jewell, 
Leavenworth, Lyon, Pottawatomie and 
Cowley counties. The extent of their ed- 
ucation was also obtained. Four hundred 
and ninety-eight farmers who had only a 
common school education made an aver- 
age labor income of $4199. One hundred 
and twenty-six had gone farther than the 
common school, but had not completed a 
college course; their labor incomes aver- 
aged $631. Eleven had completed a four- 
year course in college; their labor in- 
comes averaged $1,452, or almost $1,000 
more than the men with common school 
education, and more than $800 greater 
than the men who went farther than the 
common school but did not complete a 


four-year college course. 








Value of Farm Lands—The value of 
farm lands of the United States, without 
improvements, is estimated at $45.55 per 
acre, as compared with $40.85 a year ago, 
$40.31 two years ago, $38.10 three years 
ago, and $36.23 four vears ago. The cen- 
sus reported the value of farm lands in 
1410 as $32.40, and in 1900 as $15.57 per 
ere In recent vears, the value of farm 
lands ha been increasing at the rate of 
bout 5 per cent a year, or approximatels 
$2 per acre per year. The exceptional 
increase of the past year may be explained 
partl by the reaction in the southern 
cotton states following a temporary de- 
pression last year, and partly by the stim- 

given by the war to*prices, particu- 

of grain Increases have been gen- 
eral thruout the United States, the only 
noteworthy exceptions being orchard lands 
and some irrigated lands in the north- 
west, which apparently had been over- 
valued before. The percentage increases 
in value of farm lands in the past year 
by sections of the United States are 


North Atlantic states, 10 per cent; eastern 


part of north central states, 9 per cent; 
western part of north central states, 12 per 
cent; south Atlantic states, 19 per cent; 
south central states, 11 per cent; far west- 
ern states, 11 per cent; entire United 
States, 11.5 per cent. The percentage in- 
ereases in farm land values in four years, 
that is, since 1912, are North Atlantic 
states, 17 per cent; eastern part of north 
central states, 20 per cent; western part 


of north central states, 28 per cent; south 





Atlantic states, 23 per cent; south central 
states, 25 per cent; far western states, 34 
per cent; entire United States, 25.7 per 
cent. These estimates are based upon 


reports from crop reporters of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates. 


Recent Pablic Sales 


COUNCiL BLUFFS SHORT-HORN 
SALE. 


breeders and 
Bluffs Short- 


A liberal 
farmers met 


attendance of 
at the Council 


horn sale, April 3th, held by Messrs. H. 
«(, Lewis, W. C. Children and J. EF. Mann. 
The sale was a success in every way. The 
eattle were a substantial lot of the real 
business sort, and for the most part were 
presented in fine form. But a dozen head 
of Scotch females were listed. A number 
of the big broad-backed Scotch topped 
cows sold on a par with many of the 
Scotch sorts. While the major portion 
remained in lowa, a number went to Ne- 
braska herds. One went to Idaho and an- 
other went to a California buyer who was 
present. The bulls were a smooth, even 
lot, well conditioned and pleasing in ap- 


pearance, However, none were of an out- 





standing nature. Each contributor has a 
zood herd of Short-horns in reserve, head- 
ed by high-class bulls, and another sale 
will find them with high-class cattle to 
offer. The selling was conducted by Auc- 
tioneer Fred Reppert. A complete list of 
the sales of females follow. The report 
of the bulls will appear later. 
FEMALES. 
Scottish Secret, Dec., '08; C. A. Saun- 
mere, Manilla, . F0WM. ...6ccciciccccccce $240 
Geraldine 1t6h, Dec., 09; Howell Rees, 
PAM EDS De vaca se pbc wabins oo dees 200 
Peri Gem, Sept., '12; W. G Gregory, 
ce a): ere jhvbiewene wae 205 








hl 


POLAND-CHINAS. 








Boned Poland-China Fall Boars 


to offer, of extreme big type and big breeding, the only kind we ever raised. We have 50 heag 
August and September farrow. The greater part are large enough for immediate service. Sires, Longfellow 


Again and Ruebel’s Jumbo. Prices, $20, #25 and $30 
fur quick sales. One outstanding Aug. pig at $100. 


HARRY UITTENBOGAARD, Archer, O’Brien Co., lows 








15 Big Type Poland- 
China Gilts 


Bred for April and May farrow. 
$35 to $40 each. 


Send check and we will ship 
what you want or return the 
check. 


J. A. BENSON 
So. 5th Ave., Sheldon, lowa 


Oak Glen Poland-Chinas 


Big type breeding and individuals to match. Am 
now offering a number of good boars for sale of vari- 
ous ages from big growthy fall pigs up to yeariings 
and tried herd boars. Come or write. 

W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, 








Iowa 


M. P. HANCHER 


ROLFE, IOWA 


Has two outstanding fal! boars for sale by Hancher’s 
Smooth Wonder. A few sows and gilts bred for fal] 
farrow to Hancher’s Smooth Wonder and Big Price, 
Spring boars, herd header prospects, by above boars, 
Ten of our sows have farrowed 114 pigs this spring, 
Visitusorwrite. Pocahontas county, north. 
west Iowa, where big types originated, 


Poland-China Boars and Gilt 


Several good boned, choicely bred fall boars ang 
gilts for sale at moderate prices, 

Also Polled Durham bull calves. 
W.H. BARR, Villisca, lows 












IG type Poland-China fall boars. Big, smooth 
B fellows of Aug. and Sept. farrow. Ready to ship. 


Come or write. “H. A. WOHLSDORF, Cresco, lowa. 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Red Dainty, July, Wm. Prichard, 
Avoca, Iowa 
Dainty Bess, Dec., ’09; 











RPIGMOCWALEr, TOWER «ccc 00ccwseccccnes 
Lady Aberdeen, Oct., 
VA SOW. adgsicc nn aSeee nee ae euee 
Scotch Bluebell, Apr., ’09 Cand c. calf); 
Cc. H. Jackson, Avoca, Iowa........ 290 
Aberdeen Edith, Apr., A. R. Fen- 
Derm, Weltat, TOWER. osc ceccsccsasows 300 
Secret Gem, Feb., '14; / Fennern. 350 
Orange Lady, Mar., ’14 Nelson, 
SRR ROMS. andes tk phan nana anus 245 
Sweet Marie, June, ’10 (and b. calf); 
ee Oe ee ore re 250 
Victoria Pride, Apr., °12; L. W. Stone, 
DUANTSC, SOWD) weiss ncen 62-0056 6855 cies COU 
Verbena, Jan., ’05 (and b. calf); J. B. 
Douglas, Hamburg, Iowa ........... 180 
Empress, Aug., ’08 (and b. calf); S. A. 
PRONE bcs n dees ibis Wiss Mikie biel wise 265 
Sweet Auburn 6th, Ajr., ’06 (and ec. 
ealf); Henry Wilds, Council Bluffs, 
[an —-upsheen ane ae eee ssc as Choe ee ris) 
Ideal Lady, Sept., ’14; G. E. Cutler, 
SMNIC: CREINOTL, 23 5 5c unl whiconne oe 46 oo ae 110 
Ardath, July, ’07; S. Gleason, Oak- 
Re pay et eee Pe ee 70 
Rose Fairport, Mar., ’11 (and b. calf); 
Loe Bros., Stanton, Neb. ........... 155 
Sweet Lady, Oct., '10; S. Gleason..... 205 


Viteoria May 2d, Oct., ’09 (and b. calf); 
9 











OS ee err rer rrr 25 
Peach Blossom, <Aug., ‘11 WV. G 
Cy en Sea ree 180 
Lady, Dec., °08; W. B. Gregory....... 155 
Lona Sale, July, °12; S. Gleason...... 165 
Audrey, Feb., ‘11 (and b. calf); T. M. 
Stewart, San Francisco, Cal..... 190 
Rirdie, Apr., ’11 (and ec. calf); J. B 
PSGURIDE .accaee a shina 6 yes a Sete we tics ee ne De 185 
Esther Sale, Apr., 1; Tl. MV Stone 180 
Alicia, Apr., ’11; W. G. Gregory...... 150 
Sweet A June, ’15; J. A. Schmidt, 
Logan, lowa 
Thelma, “Mar., °14; Crawford Moore, 
REMMI NEEEND 3a kw pk od oe sie iris bk ee 165 
Lallah Rookh, Deec., ’14; S. Gleason. 125 
Sittvton Wildeyes, May 14; f 3 
REC ES POL eRe eae 145 
Colene, June, °14 George Hyrrah, 
COOUERDAM MRE rots as i wine ie dine oe bem 65 
SUMMARY. 
females sold for $6,750; average 
at en can at chia een ease eaee $205 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











Oe 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Short-horn hetfer 3 years old and heifer calf; two 
Short-horn bull calves; two Aberdeen-Angus bull 
calves; Hereford bull calf; Poland-China yearling 
boar; cholera {mmune spring pigs of the Poland 
China, Duroc Jersey, Berkshire, Chester White and 
Hampshire breeds of excellent quality. 


FARM DEPARTMENT, 
lowa State College, Ames, Iowa 





—————————EEaePaaEaeEaeaaaaaaeEeEeEeEeEeu0Q0OaaeEeeaEeaeaeasemeeaeeaaeeaesss> 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


1 am now offering at moderate prices yearling 
Shropshire rams, sired by a first prize lowa state fair 
winner. Also young Angus bulls, sired by 
Black Emerald. 


H. H. REED, Marengo, lowa 





TAMWORTHS. 


TAMW RTH We offer a choice lot of Oct. 
pigs in numbers and sex to 

sult. They are great, roomy 

felluws and mostly sired by Appalachian King and 
College Boy’s Equal. Am also breeding a choice 
draft of sows for fall farrow to champion boars of 
the largest caliber. J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa. 





CHESTER WHITES. 





PO 


For Sale — Fall and Summer Boars 


outof Wildwood Prince dams and sired by Perfector 
and Hustler, he by Controller. Let me book your 
order for a spring boar at weaning time, sired by the 
champion Bobst’s Modeler. 


GEO. BOBST, 

O I “} and CHESTER WHITES. Bred 
ei. « 8OWS8 and gilts; prolific. Pedigrees free 

Write for prices and circular, Fred Ruebueh, Sciota, I). 


Hampton, Iowa 








a DUROC.J ERSEYS. isi 
DUROC JERSEY BOARS 
at reasonable prices. Write me. 

L. L. De YOUNG, Sheldon, Iowa 


Thirty head to offer of early farrow. All sired by 
the big first prize state fair winner, Col. Critic. 
Some are strictly high class, big and smooth. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, 


Sac County, Kiron. Iowa. 





MULE FOOT HOGS. 





Registered herd. 


Mule Foot Hogs Jan. & Mar. pigs 


ready. H.C. ALLOWAY, Ellisberry, Mo. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
is in America. and sired by top sons of noted show 
bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwic C, and Balmont Jr., by Balmont. Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type and 
quality. Singly or car lot, at reasonable prices, 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, ig 
miles east of Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lows 
GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. you want @ 
berd beader of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them. They have individual merit by 
inheritance. 


P. J, LEAHY, 








Williamsburg, lowa 


| Am Offering 6 Registered Angus 


Ready for service. Woodlawn, Blackbird and Eriea 
families represented. Personal inspection Invrted, 


D. L. McCARVILLE, Moorland, lowa 








POLLED DURHAMS. 


——_— eee 


olled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 
One July and four November yearlings 
—s0ns and grandsons of prize winners. 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 











POLLED HEREFORDS. 
Double standard, 11 to 12 months old. They are 
choice individuals and lead to the best strains, 


D.C. MAYTAG, Laurel, lowa 





JERSKYS. 


PPP PAARAARAAA AAI Ieee 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEY 





Island and 
American bred 








ESRF ra _ eS 
We have some extra good bulls of breeding age and 
younger for sale, also a few choice cows and heifer 
calves. Can furnish grade cows and heifers, sired 
by or bred to our her] leaders, Eminent’s Comb 
tion 78240, Imp., and Diploma’s Executor 134062. 
Farm adjoins town. Write for price list. 
AKMAGH JEKSEY FARM, 
GEO. W. SEEVERS, Prop. E. $. WARREN, Mgr. Oskaloosa, Ia 
pcenisticti 








RED POLL. 
teal 


D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


Several solid reds sired by Duke Vellum and out 
of some of our best matrons. Two outstanding 
whites by our great Scotch bull, Roan Victor X 10401- 
289825. Also a few Short-horns. Come or write. 
IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, lows 


PLEASANT HILL FARM RED POLLS 


Am offering a few toppy yearling bulls and heifers. 
A 17 months bull is the equal of any we ever raised. 
All are by Dafter, our 2500 Ib. show bull, 

B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Sac County, Kiron, low’ 
ehendees 











HOLSTEINS. 


OO een 


cuingngulanon nna 
ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over fifty cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 lbs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and helfers. We have been breeders for 30 yest 
Correspondence und inspection invited. 
McHAY BHOS., Waterloo, lows 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 

identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 

ber stamped on tags. 
on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 1S56W. Hures St. Chicage 
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April 28, 1916. 


WALLACES’ 





FARMER 


(31) 681 














HORSES. 





SHORT-HORNS. 





dy Service Record 














is the best stallion breeding record 
published; convenient, complete and 
worth its cost every day of the sea- 
son. Contains blanks for complete 
breeding records of 100 mares, with 
blanks for return service, etc. 


Each record has a contract to be 
signed by owner of mare, which then 
becomes a note for payment of the 
service fee. It simplifies collections 
and protects the stallion owner. 

There is also a gestation table show- 
ing dates for return service, blanks for 
recording payments, ete. Numbered 
pages and indexed for easy reference. 

Printed on tough linen paper and 
cloth bound to stand hard usage; 4x7 
inches—just fits the pocket. 

Hundreds are in use and everybody 
is pleased. 

Price 75c postpaid; three or more 
copies ordered at same time, 60c 
each. Send orders to the publishers, 


Wallaces’ Farmer 


Des Moines, lowa 




















HORSES. 
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E. J. HEISEL, 





PERCHERONS 


The best is none too good, therefore get prices and terms from 


Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa 
Seventy miles southeast of Des Moines. 
Fremont on M. & St. L., and C. B. & Q. R. R. 


Ten trains daily through 




















find any other place. 


| | NOW HAVE 65 HEAD OF MAMMOTH JACKS 


that cannot be equaled anywhere in the world for size and quality. 
When you walk around among the jacks you feel as though you 
were walking around among the elephants at Ringlings’ circus. 
this to impress upon you that my jacks are so very large that they more than 
meet the requirements for size in your community, something you seldom 
If you have a stallion you do not need, I can use him 
in exchange for a jack if you can come at once. 
touriug car, truck and medium sized gas tractor plowing outfit. 


W. L. DeCLOW, Proprietor, 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, 


I am saying 


In exchange can use a good 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 





Paramount Stock Farm 


Imported and Home Bred Draft Horses 


Won 36 Prizes on 13 Head at the 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Including senior ani grand championship on 
Farceur, best Belgian stallion, any age; also first 
on Farceur and his get, first on Farceur and three 
mares,(mares by Farceur); and had junior cham- 
pion Belgian stallion, a home-bred two-year-old; also 
junior champion Belgian mare, reserve junior cham- 
pion Belgian mare and reserve grand champion Bel- 
gian mare. 14 championships, 10 grand champton- 
ships, 11 blue ribbons, and 11 other prizes and medals 
Were won by the Param ount exhibit at this great show. 

Am now offering nares and stallions of the 


Belgian, Percheron and Shire Breeds 


Inspection invited at the farm, 2 mt. north of Hud- 
son and 9 m!. soutuwest of Waterloo, Address 


WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, Black Hawk County, lowa 





5 . 

We Don’t Misrepresent 
and that is why we have sold one of the colts we have 

en advertising in this paper. We have one left, 
and be {8 a right good one; was two years old last 
July, ts black with star, sound, 16 hands high, and 
Weighs 1830 pounds; he has good style, good back 
with well sprung ribs, well muscled; has a good. 
heavy flat bone of good quality; in fact he is a very 
thick bullt, rugged colt with lots of quality, and has 
license to be big, since he is a Jate colt. He is from 





ryng breeding, imported stock, and priced to sell. 
Lynnville, lowa 


-&3.C. JOHNSON, 


ee 


imported 
tallions 


Percherons and Belgians, 
tWo to Bix years old. Ten | 
‘Year-olds ton and better. 
Many others that willmake 
ton horses. None better 
for leas money. 


SINGMASTER & WALKER 
Sloux City, lowa 
tical dt 


C.T. AYRES & SON 
OSCEOLA, CLARK COUNTY, IOWA 
teeders of Polled Short-horn cattle (Polled 


Durhams), Percheron, French Draft and 


organ horses. Stock for sale. 
“ne coding 


35 Shetland Ponies For Sale 


all ot: colors and sizes; 28 mares and mare colts, 
- Cc THay Pontes at Jamaica,lowa. Address 

TER W [OMPSON, Perry, Lowa, or LES- 
——_S¥YCHOFF, Jamaica, Iowa. 














3 retEGISTERED JACKS 
ee: bi 8 broke to serve, good perform- 
‘Diack with white points, 14% to 
g Good breeding. Sired 
Cc One out Of uetbee Rog aol 
~ . 3 0 elle o ne Gran 
hampton. 1. weipon RAGSDALE, Shelbina, Mo. 





20 IMPORTED AND HOME BRED 


DRAFT STALLIONS 
farmera’ grocer ons : also Percheron mares and fillies, 
€8, $200 and up. 


7 
P. HAMILTON & SONS, Garden Grove, lowa 












& E LG iA STALLIONS 


and MARES 
for sale. Both imported and 
home bred. Our large farm ts 
Operated exclusively by pure 
bred mares. They all raise 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better In 
America, To see them is to 
appreciate them. 


R. F. French, independence, la. 


Percherons and Shires 


Imported and home bred stallions and 
mares for sale, ranging in age from coming twos 
to four-year-olds. More bone, size and quality for 
the price than you often see. Farm 1} miles from 
town, on main line of Rock Island and Interurban 
railroads, 17 miles east of Des Moines. Call or 
write, mentioning this paper. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, 








Mitcheliville, lowa 


PERCHERON AND 
BELGIAN STALLIONS 


Ten stallions 3 to6 years old, 1850 to 2300 lbs. Show 
horses, big boned, sound, tried breeders, and right. 

We will make specia) inducements for 30 days to 
reduce our number. We will meet competition in 
price, terms and guarantee. Don't wait to write, 
wire at our expense when you are coming, and see 
us. They are going. We will surprise you, not fool 
you. 25 miles northeast of Cedar Rapids 
WM. A. HALE, Anamosa, lowa 


Imported and Home Bred 


Percherons and Belgians 


Stallions and mares and fillies for sale. Stallions 
mostly coming threes. Some older, tncluding ten 
that weigh over atoneach. Come and see them at 
farm and at barnin town. Write, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 
HART BROS., 


BLACK PERCHERON STALLIONS 


FOR SALE. Weanlings, year- 
lings and two-year-olds. All are 
by Imp. Jou Jou 82228, 4 
2200-Ib. horse, and out of the two 
mares, Frances $23:7 and 
Liddy 82320. All of ourown 
breeding and heavy boned, quality 
colts. You will buy them ff you 
see them. 

M, C. BITTERMAN & SONS, 


NORWOOD FARM 


Clydesdales, Percherons 
and Short-horns 


Stock now for sale includes high class Clydes- 
dale stallions and Short-horn bulls. 


PRICES REASONABLE 
R. O. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 
JRANK L. STREAM, Creston, Ia. Imported 


and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
stallioas and mares. All ages at reasonable prices, 








Osceola, lowa 








Nora Springs, lowa 











LEFEBURE’S 
BELGIANS 


The Largest Belgian 
Breeding Establishment 
We won more prizes than any 

other at lowa State, Minn. State 
and Frisco World's Fairs, 1915. 

We have a large collection of imported 
Belgian stallions, 5-year-old, 1950 to 2350 Ibs. 
Strawberry roans, blue roans, sorrels, bays. Amert- 
can Belgian stallions, coming 3 and 4, 1700 to 2300 Ibs. 
Choice young mares. 1916 free catalog ready. 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowa 
Eight mileswest of Cedar Rapids. 








5 EXTRA heavy 3, 4 and 5-yr.-old 

“fr registered Percheron stallions 
ready for heavy stand; 38 growthy 2- 
yr.-olds ready for some service and 

| develop on; 19 Belgian stallions, Fast 

,y| tratus all directions. FRED CHANDLER, 
| R.7, Chariton, lowa. 


Clydesdale Stallions 


and mares, including Imp. Sir Joseph 13204. 
JAS. SPEAR, 





Stanwood, lowa 





SHORT-HORNS. 


Straight Goods 348304 


the greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods, |s 
the 2400 Ib. Scotch bull heading Countryside 
Farm herd of Short-horns. A good lot of yearling 
and 2-year-old bulls for sale by him—reds and roans; 
one outstanding white. We also breed high class, 
prize winning Percherons and Durocs. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lowa 


A DOZEN GOOD BUSINESS 


Short-horn Bulls 


for sale. Two especially good red Scotch Vic- 
torias. We have changed our sale date from May 
until December 5th, and are therefore making spe- 
cia! prices on these bulls. Address for particulars, 


W. E. ABBEY, Hawarden, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 
FOR SALE 

Scotch and Scotch topped. Among them Favorite 

Goods, asplendid July yearling; a Honey Flower. 

A half dozen choice Scotch calves from 9 to 13 months. 

Sires, Victor of Wayside 2d and Dauntless 

Goods. The price will please as well as the bulls. 


HELD BROS. 
Plymouth Co.. Hinton, lowa 











CHOICE SHORT-HORNW BULLS 


A Number of Young Bulls For Sale 


Mostly Scotch. They are the get of our superior 
herd bull, Fitz Camberland,. One Is out of 
Cumberland Countess and a full brother to Sac Cum- 
berland, and a better bull at same age. They are 
of the Duchess of Gloster, Northern Empress and 
Secret families. Herd heading material. 

E. S. FANNING & SONS 
Sac County Nemaha, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Am now offering a good lot of young bulls for sale 
of best Scotch breeding, sired by Lavender King 
353118, one of the thickest fleshed and best of the 
breed; also an extra good, thick, smooth Cruickshank 
Miss Ramsden bull, sired by the Bellows bred bull, 
Lavender Goods, and a couple of good ones by the 
Sultan bred bull, Excelsior. Bulls reds and roans 
and out of extra good Scotch dams. 

Greenfield, lowa 


PHILIP FUNKE, 


SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Fourteen sired by Cumberland’s Royal 2d, Max- 
walton Aviator, Victor Favorite 3d and Proud 
Marshall Imp. of the Rosemary, Broadhook, 
Lavender, Narcissus and Princess Royal families. 

HRoans and reds of first class type 
and quality. 
Prices reasonable. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


SELECTION 306209 


International Grand Champion 
Noted show and breeding bull, son of the great 
Avondale, heads our herd of Short-horn cattle. The 
females tn the herd are representatives of the best 
Scotch families. Young stock by Selection and 
other noted sires forsale. Farm adjoins town. 

G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, lowa 


DIAMOND MEDAL > 


Heads our pure Scotch herd of Short-borns, which in 
the main represent the Cumberland, Whiteba!! Sul- 
tan and Cholce Goods strains. They are of the 
Augusta, Victoria and Secret family mostly. Young 
bulls coming on for sale. HENRY STENBERG, Elmore, Minn. 




















SEE FAIRDALE DAIRY SHORT-HORKS 


We have Victoria, 11,498 Ibs. milk, 554 lbs. butter; 
Beauty, 10,993 Ibs. milk, 565 Ibs. butter. Test Asso- 
ciation records. Woung bulls for sale. 


PAUL DRESSER, Cedar Falls, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
growthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 
breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 
the money. JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa. 


SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Six Scotch Short-horn bulls old enough 
for service. Write for prices. 


ANDREW STEWART, Rockwell City, lowa 
PIKE TIMBER 


rie TIMBER CHORT-HORNS 


is made up of the most approved Scotch breeding. 
Young Scotch bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, Iowa 




















Scotch Short-horns For Sale 


We now have 17 young bulls on hand and will also 
sell some good cows and heifers. All Scotch and 
strong in the blood of the champion Whitebal!l Mar- 
shall, by Whitehall Sultan. Several of the best bulls 
are roans of the Cruickshank Lavender, Miss Rame- 
den and Marr Missie families. Prices reasanable. 
Inspection invited. Can ship over Rock Island, M. 
& St. L., Northwestern and C. B. & Q. Rys 


KRIZER BROS., Eddyville, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


and a few just as good that are 
Scotch topped, for sale 

Sires, Merry Goods and Missie Sultan; 
great bulls—gieat sires. The latter sired Sultam 
Goods, that sold for $3,000. Our 100 breeding cows 
are unexcelled. Our young bulls are high class. For 
particulars, address 
CAHILL BROS., Rockford, lowa 

Farm near Cartersville. 








HERD HEADERS 


FOR SALE 


Bired by Sultan Omega by Whitehall Sultan, dam by 
the International grand champion, King Cumberland, 
and others of equally cholce breeding. These bulls 
will suit those looking for something strictly good. 


PRICES MODERATE 
PETER McMILLAN & SON, TRAER, 10WA 


Having secured Village Ordens to take his place, I 
am now offering my 4-year-old Sultan bred bull, Ex 
celstor, at a bargain, fora ball of as good type and 
choice breeding and with as good calves to show. 
Also an extra good young Scotch bull for sale. 

Farm adjoins town, 
G. F. GRUSS, 


Bates Short-horns 


Two bulls for sale—one 11 mos. and one 30 mos, old 
—both tracing to Imp. Georgiana 8th and out of Wat- 
erloo Duke 323848. Address 


J, RUSSELL CURRIER, 
BAPTON MANOR (i, (ci "red Scotch ‘bulls sired 


by Scotch Avon 315678 (ist at la. state fair) and from 
dams that are from imported sires and dams of the 
most popular blood lines. Our cows are very heavy 
milkers. Visit us; we can sult you. A. CC. LAN. 
HAM, Sheldon, lowa. 


Greenfield, lowa 





Indianola, lowa 


20 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


Reds, whites and roans; also a few helfers, tuber- 
culin tested. Sired by Anoka Marshall 278291 and 
Burwood Duke 308446 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE "iss" 


Five bulls, 18 to 20 months old. and spring calves, @ 
number straight Scotch. Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 
JESSE BINFORD & SONS, Marshalltown, lowa 


Rockford, lewa 





Maine Valley Short-horns 
Established in 1872. Herd headed by Scottish 
Secret 387130. Bull calves 3 to 12 mos. old by Mas- 
querader 346257. Write or visit the farm. 


Leno H. Rollins, Central City, lowa 
(Successor to Jordan & Dunn). 


SALES TENTED 


We make a specialty of tenting pure breed stock 
sales anywhere in the corn belt states. Rates rea- 
sonable. Services in the ring free 
c. EK. BOOHER, Danbury, lowa 











AUCTIONEERS. 


Learn Auctioneering 

at World's Original and Greatest School and become 

independent with no capital invested. Every branch 

of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 

for free catalog. 

Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 


14 N. Sacramento Blivd., Chicago, Ill. 





Be An Auctioneer 


Travel over the country and make big money No 
other profession can be learned so quickly that wil! 
pay as big wages. Next 4 weeks term opens 
August 7, 1916. Are you coming? 

MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
Largest in the World W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 
818 Walnut St., Kansas City, Me. 





. 
J, L. Mellrath, Grinnell, la. 
The conductor of registered stock sales a specialty. 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 


pure bred horses, cattle and swine on ourfarm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


MERRIE IOWA. 











H. S. Allen, Chariton, lowa 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


DUROC SALES A SPECIALTY 
Have conducted sales in eight states the past season. 


H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS CHE ANEnEeD. 


IOWA 


LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
awe Harlan. lowa 


MARK w EDDY LE stock auctioneer 
s 


and breeder of Duroc 


FONTANELLE, 1OWA Jerseys and Short-horns 


0. S. JOHNSO! = 














LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


TIPTON, 1OWA 
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This ‘Bungalow 
$1413! 


Thisis a photo of the bungalow on 
which Dr. Whitehurst writes that he 
saved $800. Itis our famous Standard 
Home, Plan 144. 

Broad low lines, big rooms, plenty of 
sunlight — these features combined 
with every modern convenience make 
this a perfect bungalow. Architectur- 
ally correct in exterior appearance and 
interior arrangement. Notice wide 
eaves supported by heavy brackets and 
the “battered” sides, sloping to the 
ground from the window siils. 

The entire front of half of this house 
can be thrown intoone. The arrange- 
ment of pantry, linen closet, coat 
closet, buffet and bed-room closets ig 
unusually convenient. There is also a 
large, well lighted attic. 

Outside dimensions are 42 feet by 30 
feet 9 inches, not including front porch 
or rear pantry. 

Allinterior finish in this house beau- 
tiful slack grain Douglas Fir. All the 
finish is California ““Bungalow”’ design 
—all doors our 2-panel fir. The house 
is covered with clear cypress lap siding, 
painted a soft brown with white trim- 
mings. This is only one of the 300 plans 
we will send you Free. Use the coupon, 
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Wall Board 


Save money, fuss, dirt on your 
walis. Asaw and hammer will 
ut in “Quality’’ Board for you. 
Excellent for you. Excelbent for 
repair work. Warm and vermin 
grost, Saves 0% in javor costs, 

ou don’t need to wait for it to 
dry like plaster —is putondry.See 
pages 116 to 119 inCatabog. Per 
1000 sq. ft., $21.00, 










Roofing 
Jap-a-Top 
ME State Surfaced 
(iamond Point 
Roofing. In Red 

or Green, 
manent and beautiful. 
rolls with diamond n 
edge. See colored insert in 
Catalog. Per square $3.00. Straight 
Edge, $2.25; shingles, $4.76 per square. 



















‘Barns 


c all the mate- 
Wy; rial for com- 
ia plete barne 
from $212 up. 
Send today 
for Barn Plan 
Book show- 
ing barn 
above in 26 
@different 








= . < ™ sizes, 
shows other plans and Barn Interior Equipment, Hay 
Tools, Stanchions, Barn Hardware, etc. Rook shows Hor: e, 
Cattic, Feed Barns, Hog Houses, Poultry Houses, etc. 








Plain rail, glazed, 76c up. Tran- joint columns. Made from 
soms, 38c each. See Catalog. weather resisting cypress.Pro- 
Paves 42 to 64. Check rail, tected by strips for shipment, all styles and 


windows as low as 70c. 


$000 cain Book F R E 2 


: Save $300 to $800 
On Your Home! 


Send today for two plan books—Ready-Cut Homes—standard material cut-to-fit. 
Standard Homes— material in the standard way, over 300 illustrations, floor plans, color 
schemes. All at exact prices. Both books free! Buy your new home at our “Mill-to-Cone 
sumer” wholesale prices on any method you like. omes $300 up! We sell 


Ready-Cut Standard Saved $800! 





Ht Standard Material H Material in the oe Tine Company, 
OMES Cut-to-Fit OMICS Standard Way |... Davenport: Iowa 
. emen: 
Our plans contain hundreds of ideas, new wrinkles and home suggestions appealing Enclosed is’ photo of 
to women. Highest quality; lowest prices. Distinctive homes with class to them— house, in which we used a nile 
cozy bungalows, stately dwellings, comfortable cottages! Save enough on your home work, including reg Se 


to pay for your lot. 





Flooring and Wall Board, 





We sell through no agents or dealers. From factory only. Lowest selling expense I have the swellest bungal 
k Be pret z ‘ ye A > think I Saas galow J 
strips our prices to rock-bottom! Over 100,000 satisfied, enthusiastic customers among ever saw, and saved about 
home owners, and 10,000 contractors, carpenters and builders all buy regularly from us. $800.00 in the building of it. 
Makes no difference where you live. We ship 90% of orders same day as received. Ab- I received your check for $25.70 
solute satisfaction or money refunded without correspondence or argument. Also some time back, covering an 
freight paid both ways. You are sole judge of what constitutes satisfaction. Every- over-charge in freight, 


thing we sell is 


Please accept m 
. y thank 
your honest treatment, — 


These hardwood veneered 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE— = [:208sgiers 


Silos 


Guaranteed sav- 
ing of at least $50 


We supply 


—possibly more. 
Clear Oregon “ir. 
One piece staves. 
No doors to weak- 
en structure. No 
guy wires. Easy 
to erect. Holds ye 
more than other er 
silos of equal di- well built. 
ameter which are ¢ 

Aft. higher. Send 98 low as $33.00, 
~# for Silo Book. 








Also 





Colonnades 


Makes tworooms into 
one. Pine, or Oak. Ped- 
estals with Leaded 
Glass Doors. Can be 
faced into either room. 
Prices include glazing and 
hardware. As low as $11.50. 
See pages §4 to 89 in Cata- 
log. Like cut—$25 to $27. 


Buffet 

In yellow pine or Red 
Oak. i hardware 
and glazed. Drawers 





of storage space. See 

mage 23 of Catalog. 
Pyices upward from 
$29.00. 





Paints Screens 
We use only the best 
“Quality” Paints have a soft White Pine frames 
surface covering capacity of and highest gradescreen 
250 to 300 eq. ft. per gal. and ejoth, Invisible copper 
fm are backed by our iron-clad ponze,black wireor gal- 
guarantee of full measure yanized wire. Best qual’ 
and highest ¢ uality, 28 colors. jties only. Well m: 
(See page 95 of Catalog for to last. Won’t shake to 
complete chart.) In 25 gal. 4 pieces in a few years 
barrels at $1.10 per gal All § to fit an 
kits, $1.17 per gal.; 1 gal. standard door or win 
$1.22 per can; 4 gal. can dow. Window screens 









Windows can; 1 qt. cans, per can +, 5e@ §%c up. Door scree ete 
Catalog for other Money-saving $1.59 up. Catalog pages 66 to 68. 
Onor big etock includes plain paint and varnish bargains, 
and fancy windows in- all Porch Material D 
etandard sizes and at all prices, Colonial design, built-up lock oors 


We manufacture 


Safe delivery guaranteed. See sizes, quality 
— 74 to 77 of Catalog guaranteed. Hun- 


















5987 Case Street 





Lumber. fil your wants lied ata 
cordance with rules of the Lumbermen's Association 


snip to yomapywhere by fast freight. Our immense lumber yards connect direct with t 


ix! > lway ick shipments—safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
wholesale Lumber Prine List. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 





‘or all porch materials. % : cial B 
Prices ranges from $5.80 as a es et — 
low as $1.39. designs ready for \® 

immediate s hip - 
ment. Glazed or 

Lumber unglazed. Oak, § 
Send for our Special Lat- J} White and Yellow 
est Lumber List. Millions Pine, Fir, Oak 
of feet of clear,{dry, clean, Veneer, Solid Yel- 
seasoned lumber at Whole- low Pine, Interior 
. —_ Peioes, Rverytning in and Front Doors. 
it’s notice. / raded in ac- See 3 12 ¢ 
Buy at wholesale and faite money. We See pages 12 to 19 


: See to iy | 
: in Catalog. Prices 
wenty- 4 { 
sot as low as $1.31. ‘ 


ROS NE ESOL 
Davenport, lowa 


In Business Over Half a Century 


Everything is Always Sold at Wholesale Prices Direct to You. The Biggest Catalog Build- 
ing Material Concern in the World. Experienced in Prompt Service and Square Dealing. 





Satisfaction or Money Back! 







See Catalog, pages 

















wind 
talk of the town, °° 





Respectfully 
D. WHITEHURST, M. D. 
Peniel, Texas 













Garages Sleeping Porches 


Allor Any Partof Any Building Wholesale! 


=) AN 3 
2 = 


. Ready-Sawed Ready-Sawed. Everye 
By Or Portable. To thing fitted, bundled and ; 
K% fit any size of marked. Likecutin books 
car, Mill-to- 3 sizes. Will save you 
j user prices. doctor's bills. See page 
~ Substantialand [4in Catalog. As low as 
25and 69. Prices $53 complete. 





Builders’ Hardware 





Our line is ae ; 
complete and A - 
prices froma ; 
quarter toa half below what dealers 
ask. Quality the highest and every- 
°| thing sold under our guarantee of 
satisfaction or money back. Everything 
at about the prices at which dealers them- 
selves buy. See pages 124 to 142 of Catalog. 


reve Comen” FREE! 


Two big plan books and 156-page Catalog of 5000 Building 
Material Bargains, Simply send the coupon today with your 
name and address, The two plan books show 300 plans in all. 
Ready-Sawed~standard material cut-to-fit. Standard Homes— 
material in the standard way. Books show photographs, color- 
schemes, interier views, floor plans, architectural details. Exact 
costs in every instance. No “extras”; no “come-backs”. All costs 
keep inside our figures. The Catalog of 5000 Building and Remodel- 
ing Bargains shows everything youneed in Lumber, Millwork, Builders” 
Hardware, Glass, Paints, Roofing, Wall Board, Doors, Windows, Screens, 
Porches, Mouldings, Stair- 
work, Flooring, Shingles, 
Nails, Enamels, Frames, 
Hot Bed Sash and thous 
sands of other tremendous 
money savers. Costs you 
nothing to get these great 
books. Yours on request, 
Free. Simply fill out and 
send the coupon, 





GORDON-VAN TINE CO. 5987 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 


Gentlemen:—Please send me Free your books checked X. 
Building Material Catalog—Lumber Standard Home Ready-Cut 

i i Millwork, Hardware, Paints, etc. . CT] Plan Book C] Plan ia 
Barn and Out- . -" . Summer 
building Plan Book im Roofing Samples [] Silo Catalog C] Garage Cottages 


Please send me specific information about......... . 5 cipeabeseconngesen® oeeeeeee 
mention here articles in which you are most interested 


: EOE po paitnaavenis had wanbnubsnse bans) od Wah enbiedsens oeeh creamnieeesbinnuboess spate ~| 


MGEIONS. <cecsonssesaiosess UREN cabbie 00h en tsb) 6h5 546 04s 6s pee Ns eNNSheenecebenensdoesensuseeen® soeeee 


. 









To Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer—Hundreds of Subscribers of 


this paper are customers of GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY 
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